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A Brief Survey of Domesday 


HE mystery which has hung about Domesday Book for centuries 

is one of the most curious things in the history of English 
institutions and of their study. So lately as ten years ago 
it could not be said that any one of the many scholars who 
had considered this unique national monument for various 
purposes had done more than feel their way to correct inter- 
pretation of the writings that were brought to the Conqueror 
in execution of his great inquest, or rather the official digest of 
them. If now at last we walk in the light it is not too much 
to say that we owe our facilities in large measure to the work 
of one man, Mr. J. H. Round, who has finally cleared away the 
worst and darkest of the fog. The common metaphor is, perhaps, 
more appropriate than usual. No guide is so hardy or skilful that 
he may not be baffled by mist, and the earlier Domesday explorers 
spent much of their strength in wandering like travellers overtaken 
by a thick mist and without bearings or landmarks. Industry and 
learning were not wanting for the search, but the searchers too 
often set their faces in directions where nothing was to be found. 
Even the late Mr. Eyton, though he took infinite pains and saw 
further than any of his predecessors on some points, cannot be said 
to have attained to more than glimpses of the true way. James F. 
Morgan, the author of ‘England under the Norman Occupation,’ 
published as long ago as 1858, is one of those who most deserve our 
grateful remembrance. His little book is still a most valuable 
collection of facts and authorities, and, although he did not risk a 
solution of the larger problems, is remarkably sound and solid work 
all through.’ It would be idle to attempt an enumeration of others 
' Thus Morgan is quite clear about the normal hide, as an actual measure of area, 
being 120 acres, and the normal plough team of the Domesday period a team of eight 


oxen, points on which there is still too much hesitation even among competent persons. 
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whose endeavours have more or less contributed to set us on the 
right track ; it would be both idle and ungracious to specify their 
shortcomings or mistakes. Until the clue is found the most in- 
genious of men will go astray, as has been exemplified in abundance 
in every branch of learning. 

With the exception of the valiant ones who have adventured 
themselves in the forlorn hope, and for the most part fallen, modern 
critical students of the early middle ages in England, moved by 
knowledge or instinct of the danger, have fought shy of Domesday 
Book and its problems so far as they decently could. Even so they 
have not escaped serious error. Thus the first part of Mr. Ashley’s 
‘Economic History,’ which on the face of it covers the eleventh 
century, contains, if one may trust the index, only three references 
to Domesday, of which two prove to be very slight and the third 
misleading.? The fifth volume of Freeman’s ‘Norman Conquest’ 
deals at considerable length with the political aspect of the Con- 
queror’s survey, but to all material intents with its political 
aspect only. Mr. Freeman, as a political historian, was. well 
entitled to limit his work in this way, and there is no occasion to 
complain of him for having done so. 

As to the origin and formation of Domesday Book, the briefest 
reminder will suffice for any one who is likely to read this paper. 
We know that in the winter of 1083-4 King William levied 
a Danegeld at the novel and oppressive rate of 6s. a hide, the 
normal rate having been 2s. a hide. The authorities from which 
we know this do not tell us what a hide was, but assume it as well 
known. To this great levy of Danegeld, not to the Domesday 
survey, belongs the valuable document known as ‘ Inquisitio 
Geldi,’ preserved and published* along with the ‘Exon Domes- 
day,’ to be presently mentioned. We also know that in the mid- 
winter of 1085 the king, after ‘ very deep speech with his Witan,’ ‘ 
gave orders for the great inquest recorded in Domesday Book, and 
that in the course of the following year the returns called for from 


He was apparently the first (p. 149) to suggest that alodiwm in Anglo-Norman docu- 
ments means book-land, a conclusion which I had reached independently before I 
noticed this passage, and believe to be quite certain. 

? P. 18, where Mr. Ashley, following Mr. Seebohm’s early oversight, assumes that 
the categories of socmen and liberi homines exhaust the smaller free tenants, and 
therefore that there were no such people in the western and southern counties—the 
taint of Wessex, the men who held in alodium in Berks and Hants, and others 
eiusdem generis being forgotten or misconceiyed. In 1893 Mr. Ashley repeated the 
mistake even more dogmatically (Econ. Rev. iii. 165). -We shall see more of this 
presently. 

* In the Record Commissioners’ edition, and also in the Devonshire Association’s 
edition of The Devonshire Domesday and Geld Inquest, completed in 1892. 

4 The passage in the Chronicle has been reproduced at length too often to need 
fuller citation here. With regard to the completion of the survey, I am convinced 
by Mr. Round’s argument (Feudal England, p. 139) that the colophon to the ‘ Little 
Domesday ’ refers only to the original returns and not to the book as finally made up, 
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every county were sent in. The account in the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’ is accurate enough as regards these original returns, if 
we make allowance for some natural exaggeration from the point of 
view of unwilling taxpayers. We have an authentic date at the end 
of the second volume (so called) of Domesday Book itself. Anno 
millesimo octogesimo sexto ab incarnatione Domini vigesimo vero regnt 
Willelmi facta est ista descriptio non solum per hos tres comitatus 
[that is, Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk] sed etiam per alios. Descriptio 
seems to have been the contemporary official name for the opera- 
tions of the survey, and (in the plural) for the original returns as 
sent in. We have a Westminster charter° dated post descriptionem 
totius Anglie. Within a century later we find the word still used for 
the survey, but likewise used for Domesday Book itself, or the process 
of editing it from the returns.’ There is no need to believe that 
these returns were digested within the year (which, as Mr. Round 
has pointed out, is not what the contemporary statement tells us), 
though probably it was done with greater despatch as well as greater 
skill than any earlier English king could have commanded. The 
permanent result was to give us the two volumes still preserved in 
excellent condition at the Record Office, of which the smaller, or 
‘Little Domesday,’ containing only the three counties of Essex, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk, and drafted on a much more diffuse scale than 
the rest, is commonly called the second. It was left for Mr. Round 
to suggest that this was really the first part executed, that the plan 
was then revised for the saving of both time and length, and that 
the so-called first volume, or ‘Great Domesday,’ was executed 
according to the revised instructions. The suggestion appears 
extremely probable. 

It is not known that the original returns are extant for any 
county ; but the document known as ‘Inquisitio Comitatus 
Cantabrigiensis’ is at least an early copy of the returns for 
Cambridgeshire, and the ‘Inquisitio Eliensis,’ printed in the 
supplementary volume of the official edition of Domesday, which 
appears to represent the return to a special royal inquest made 
somewhat later, is of the same type.’ The ‘ Liber Exoniensis,’ or 
‘Exon Domesday,’ is a digest, on much the same scale as the 
‘ Little Domesday,’ of the returns for parts of the western counties. 
It has been in the custody of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter so 
far back as memory goes, but there is no direct evidence or tradition 
about its compilation. Comparison of the ‘ Little Domesday’ and 

5 Madox, Form. Ang. No. 396. And see D. B. i. 164, col. 2: ‘De quo manerio nemo 
legatis regis reddidit rationem nec aliquis eorum venit ad hance descriptionem.’ 

® Dial. de Scacc.i.16: ‘Fit autem descriptio per comitatus, per centuriatas, et per 
hidas, praenotato in ipso capite regis nomine, ac deinde seriatim aliorum procerum 
nominibus appositis secundum status sui dignitatem, qui videlicet de rege tenent in 
capite.’ 

For full diseussion see Round’s Feudal England, pp. 123 sqq. 
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the Exeter book with the ‘Inq. Com. Cant.’ shows that for the 
districts covered by them we have (accidental errors of omission 
excepted) the substance of everything that was in the original 
returns. Mr. Round has proved that none of these documents are 
infallible, but the conclusion is that Domesday Book is on the whole 
the most correct ; and there is evidence that sometimes it embodies 
information which was not in the returns. There is no doubt that 
in some cases a new tenant’s name was added at the last moment.’ 

Domesday Book was known by that name in the third quarter 
of the twelfth century at latest,® and is also mentioned under several 
other names; Mr. Round’s research has added to these liber de 
thesawro from a passage in the ‘ Abingdon Chronicle’ which cannot 
well refer to anything else.'® In the book itself the name liber de 
Wintonia is used.'' In the Black Book of Peterborough belonging 
to the Society of Antiquaries an extract of the monastery’s estates 
is headed Quere in libro sancti Edwardi qui vocatur Domesday. 
Notwithstanding the celebrity of Domesday, tradition seems to 
have become confused about it within two generations or so. We 
read in Florence of Worcester’ that after the survey the land 
was troubled with riots thereon ensuing, vexrata est terra multis 
cladibus inde procedentibus. It is credible that the survey might 
cause discontent, but hardly credible that the actual levy of 
6s. a hide two years earlier should not have caused as much, 
or more; while it is at least conceivable that trouble in collecting 
the Danegeld of 1083-4 may have been one reason moving the 
king to undertake a general survey, with a view to reforming the old 
assessment on which the levy had been made. In the St. Albans 
chroniclers of the thirteenth century at all events we meet with 
the still greater mistake of placing the Danegeld of 6s. a hide after 
instead of before the survey." 

It is possible that the transposition of dates now in question 
was wilfully performed as a piece of literary embellishment by an 
author who thought the precise order of events of no importance as 


* Robert Bruce’s estates in Yorkshire are separately entered out of their proper 
order, i. 3832 b: ‘ Hic est feudum Rotberti de Bruis quod fuit datum postquam liber 
de Wintonia scriptus fuit.’ I do not know whether the following passage has been 
noticed in this connexion : i. 273 a, Derbyshire, Tibecel [Tibshelf], ‘ Habuit Ligulf. iii. 
carucatas terrae ad geldum . . . Willelmus Peverel custodit per regem (by the king’s 
grant) .. . [at end of entry] Robertus tenet.’ The last words seem to be a late correc- 
tion. May not this Robert be the same Robert Bruce ? 

® Dial. de Scacc. i. 16; ‘ Hic liber ab indigenis Domesdei nuncupatur, id est, dies 
iudicii per metaphoram.’ 

%” Feudal England, 142-3; Chron. Ab. ii. 115-6. " See note 8 above. 

2 Sub ann. 1086, extracted in Stubbs’s Sel. Ch. 81. 

13 Rog. Wend. (before 1235), copied by Matthew Paris and the so-called Matthew 
of Westminster (Flores Historiarum), from which an extract is given, to the confusion 
of unwary readers, in the introduction to the supplementary volume cf D.B. For 
the filiation of these works see Sir F. Madden’s preface to Matt. Par. Hist. 4n7., and 
Dr, Luard’s to Flor. Hist., in the Rolls Series, 
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compared with rounding a paragraph or pointing a moral. But it 
is also possible that it represents a confused tradition which was 
really current. Again, there is an odd story, preserved by Orderic 
and criticised by Bishop Stubbs,"* about William Rufus having made 
a new survey, by Ranulf Flambard’s advice, in such a way as to 
confiscate land and increase taxation. If, as the bishop suggests, 
this is a Domesday story gone astray, founded perhaps on Ranulf 
Flambard having really been employed as a subordinate on the 
great survey, we have to add it to the evidence that only for a 
short time, if at all, can there have been an accurate tradition about 
Domesday beyond the narrow circle of the skilled clerks concerned 
in its formation. If, on the contrary, the tale does belong to the 
reign of William Rufus, it shows within how short a time a fabulous 
tale can spring up and be believed. It is just possible that Ranulf 
really gave advice to some such effect; we can make nothing but 
fable of the alleged execution. William of Malmesbury » runs the 
Domesday survey and the Council of Salisbury into one sentence, 
which, though not inaccurate save in the exaggerated phrase 
censum omnium capitum, is too short to throw any light on these 
matters. 

As to the purposes of the survey, it is easy to say with some 
confidence that Domesday does not profess to give some kinds of 
information which a modern reader might at first sight expect it 
to give. It is not so easy to say exactly how much information it 
did convey to a skilled reader at the time. We may be clear, to 
begin with, that the main purpose was not topographical. Any 
modern associations of the word ‘survey’ pointing that way must 
be carefully put aside. Within each county the arrangement of the 
entries is not territorial at all, but, as the ‘Dialogue of the 
Exchequer’ truly reports, according to the rank of landholders 
from the king downwards, the manors held by the king and his 
several tenants in chief being respectively grouped together. This 
alone is enough to show that topographic description was not contem- 
plated. Noattempt is made as a rule (if ever) to define boundaries 
in any way, and there is no reason to suppose that the normal duties 
of the king’s commissioners included any view, still less perambula- 
tion, of the lands dealt with in the returns. Local traditions are 
sometimes met with to the effect that well-known landmarks—trees 


Ord. Vit. viii. 8; Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. 302. The design ascribed to Ranulf 
seems to be that (1) there shall be an actual measurement of all holdings; (2) nobody 
shall held more actual ploughlands than the number of hides he pays geld for. The 
passage is obscurely expressed, and Orderic’s information, or his understanding, or 
both, may already not have been very clear. A plan for making taxable value cor- 
respond exactly to actual value is not necessarily iniquitous in the eyes of us moderns, 
and there is nothing more on the face of this; but medieval lords (especiall when, 
being ecclesiastical persons or religious houses, they commanded the pen of ready 
writer) could and did cry aloud for much less. 

'® Gesta Regum, ed. Stubbs, ii. 317, 1. 3, § 259. 
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of great antiquity, for example—are mentioned in Domesday. I have 
never heard of such a tradition being borne out by the text; on 
the other hand it might well, in some cases, have a genuine and 
even earlier foundation in the boundaries of some Anglo-Saxon 
charter. 

Again it was not the purpose of the Domesday inquest to make 
what we should now call a census of population. Certainly very 
many persons are named or enumerated, but not merely because 
they are human beings dwelling in the land. Women are not 
mentioned except where they hold, or in King Kdward’s time held, 
land in their own right—a thing less uncommon than it became 
after the technical forms of English real property law were settled. 
Children are not mentioned at all, nor is there any place in the 
Domesday formulas for an adult free man living with his father or 
occupying part of his father’s land without any definite tenancy. 

Moreover there is reason to believe that in some places and 
circumstances there were omissions, too considerable to be ac- 
cidental, even of persons whom we should now reckon as tenants 
of some sort.'® It seems clear that the survey was not understood 
at the time to aim at a general counting of heads. Among the 
evidences of discontent we do not find a single allusion to David’s 
sin‘ in numbering the people. If it had been deemed in point, 
the comparison would have been irresistible, at any rate for the 
writers of the next generation, who might have made it with 
impunity. 

Neither does Domesday Book purport to set forth the terms or 
customs of the various tenures: it assumes these to be known, and if 
we get anything tending to throw light on them it is by the accident 
of some point of a particular tenant’s duty to the king or another 
lord being recorded as exceptional, or some special dispute noted 
as lately settled or still unsettled. 

There is no doubt that the main purpose was fiscal. The 
Conqueror found an old, probably a very old system of taxation 
established in England. It was put toa severe test in the great 
levy of Danegeld in 1083-4. We cannot doubt that in more than 
one way it was found wanting; we can hardly doubt that this was 
what gave cause for the ‘deep speech’ of 1085, and led the 
king to direct an inquiry not unfamiliar in kind to trained con- 
tinental clerks, but on an unprecedented scale, that he might be 
certified what was the taxable value on which he could count under 
the existing system, and how it compared with the actual value 
which a revised assessment might make available. 


6 Mr. F. Baring has shown (Enetisu Hisrortcan Review, xi. 98: Jan. 1896) that a 
consiterable class of rent-paying tenants (censarii) on the lands included in the Burton 
cartulary is wholly omitted in Domesday.- Many antiquaries had suspected something 
cf the kind, but I think this is the first case clearly proved. 
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No copy of the Conqueror’s writs commanding the Domesday 
returns is known to exist, but the form preserved at the head of 
the ‘ Inquisitio Eliensis’ may be taken as incorporating the form of 
those writs. For the writ to which that document seems to have 
been the return demands what, according to modern usage, we 
should call certified extracts of all the entries in the Domesday 
returns relating to the possessions of the abbey.'? Then the 
heading to the return shows what were the headings of the 
Domesday inquest itself. Some of the terms, as might be expected, 
are peculiar or specially appropriate to the eastern counties, but 
the main lines must have been the same everywhere. The text is 
easy of access ; '* it may be convenient, however, to give a transla- 
tion here for reference. 


Here is underwritten the inquest of lands which was made" by 
the king’s barons, to wit, by the oath of the sheriff of the shire and 
all the barons and their Frenchmen and the whole hundred, and of 
the priest and the reeve and six villeins of every township. As 
followeth :?° How the manor is called; who held it in King Edward’s 
time; who holds it now. How many hides. How many plough-teams 
in demesne. How many plough-teams of the men’s. How many 
villeins. How many cottiers. How many slaves. How many free 
men. How many sokemen. How much wood, how much meadow, how 
much pasture, how many mills and fisheries. How much has been 
added or taken away. How much the whole used to be worth [and how 
much now].2!_ How much each free man or sokeman had or has there. 
All this thrice over, to wit, in the time of King Edward, and when King 
William granted it, and how it is now : and if more may be got than is now 
gotten. 


It will be observed that the ‘ barons and their Frenchmen’ are 
spoken of in such a way as to take it for granted that English 
tenants and under-tenants on a large scale are exceptional, which 
on the whole is borne out by the text. Very many English free- 
holders are named, but most of them as having been on the lamd 
in the time of King Edward and not being there now, that is, in 
1086. We find the hundred called on to act as the primary re- 
sponsible unit in local affairs. In fact, there is great reason to 
think that questions of local assessment were argued and decided 
in the hundred court itself. The work of furnishing the detailed 


* Round, Feudal England, p. 133. Mr. Round’s connected reading of the documents 
is, to my mind, quite convincing. 

18 Round, loc. cit.; Stubbs, Sel. Ch. p. 86, besides the full print of the Ing. El. 
and facsimile of the heading in the supplementary volume of the official edition 
of D. B. 

” Reading inquisierunt, not inquirunt, with Round, from Trin. Coll. Camb. MS. 

2 Deinde must apparently have this meaning here. 

| Perhaps there is an interpolation due to previous misreading, Round, op. cit. 
p. 134, One or two bad mistakes in Latin also show that our text is not perfect, 
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returns was, however, distributed among the townships in each 
hundred. 

It is an interesting and still doubtful question how far the king’s 
commissioners exercised judicial functions.** There is a specially 
important entry as to this in Berks, D. B. i. 58 b, as to a contested 
claim of Bishop Osbern: unde iudiciwm non dizxerunt sed ante 
regem ut iudicet dimiserunt. The nominative has to be supplied 
by inference, but only the commissioners, it would seem, can have 
had power to refer a case to the king. I know of no reason to 
believe that the hundred court had any such power. The conclu- 
sion seems to be that the commissioners had a discretion to decide 
on disputed claims (or perhaps we should rather say report their 
opinion) or to submit the whole to the king in cases of gravity or 
difficulty. It is a further question whether, in any case, they had 
the means of giving effect to their opinion without special orders 
from the king. I am disposed to think they had not. 

What was the system of taxation applied by this machinery ? 
We know from the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ’ ?? and from Domesday 
itself that in the greater part of England the hide, divided into 
four virgates (in English yardlands), each consisting of thirty acres,* 
was the unit of taxable value, whatever else it may have been, and 
whatever local variations of measurement and terminology existed 
in unofficial usage. The formulas of Oxfordshire and Gloucester- 
shire, sunt or erant x hidae, might seem, if they stood alone, to point 
to actual areas of land, or to be ambiguous ; but they are cleared up 
by the more explicit usage of the clerks who supervised the returns 
for Devonshire, where a manor geldat pro x hidis; for Cam- 
bridgeshire, where they say indifferently pro x hidis se defendit 
or A. tenet x hidas; for Middlesex, where there is yet a third 
alternative form, A. tenet prox hidis ; and for Huntingdonshire, where 
they say habet A. x hidas ad geldum ; and by the formula current in 
the western counties, nescitur quot hidae sint ibi quia nunquam 
geldavit.* There is an ancient list of districts with round numbers 
of hides set against them which may go back to the ninth or even 
the eighth century ; it is imperfect, and many of the names cannot 
be identified, though they seem to point to former independent 
principalities.» On the whole the document appears to be some 

214 See Mr. Round’s contribution and evidences in Domesday Studies, ii. 540 sqq. 

2 Sub anno 1008 ; equipment of fleet assessed by hidage. 

*3 Mr. Round has conclusively proved from the Ing. Com. Cant. and the Ing. El. 
that this is the Domesday scale (Feudal England, pp. 36 sqq.) 

24 Devon, i. 100 a; examples from Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts in Round, F. E. 
p. 109. In Hampshire (39, 39 b) we find the forms ‘ nunquam geldum dedit nec hida ibi 
distributa fuit, ‘non fuit per hidas distributum.’ 

** K. Maurer in Krit. Ueberschau, i. 81; Liebermann, Ueber die Leges Anglorun:, 
p.8. This hidage list has been printed sundry times, last and best in Earle’s Land 


Charters, p. 458. . The positions of Mercia as a whole at the beginning, rated at a 
round figure of 30,000 hides, and Wessex as a whole at the end, rated at 100,000, are 
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kind of fiscal memorandum. Perhaps its history, if we knew it, 
might account for the origin (if there was any other than pure 
invention) of the legend propagated by the pseudo-Ingulf that 
‘King Alfred about the year 900 composed a book of this nature’ 
(i.e. like Domesday) ‘ which was extant at Winchester at the coming 
of the Conqueror.’ * 

Under the system as the Conqueror found it, at all events, the 
number of hides for which a county, hundred, or manor was 
assessed was no more necessarily or usually identical with any 
number expressing actual measured or estimated area than the 
‘rateable value’ of an estate or a house in modern times with the 
actual rental. 

We might have expected, perhaps, to find something like a 
standard ratio of assessed ‘ geldable’ land-measure either to actual 
measure or to actual value. But the result of examining Domesday 
is that nothing like a fixed ratio can be found. Mr. Round has 
shown that the old West-Saxon kingdom was much more heavily 
rated than the counties taken in later: the eastern counties and 
western midlands come out, according to their modern area, at 
about half the rate of the original Wessex, while more outlying 
parts, the northern midlands, Kent, and Devon, are rated lower 
still, and Cornwall very low indeed. This applies, however, only 
on a large scale: there is no regularity of internal details in this 
or that county.” In fact the old assessment, probably very rough 
to begin with, was badly out of date in the eleventh century, and 
one object of the survey was to ascertain how capricious its results 
had become. The ‘ hide’ of the southern and central counties in 
Domesday is a conventional measure of assessment and nothing 
more ; and so are its subdivisions, not only the virgate but the 
acre. 

But the hide, while it had become an_ artificial fiscal unit, had 
not ceased to be an actual measure of land for ordinary purposes.** 
We meet with a hide stated to consist of 120 acres in the will of an 
Kast-Anglian nobleman not much later than the middle of the tenth 
century.*’ Standing alone, this might have been exceptional; but 


singular. They may point to a time soon after the union of Mercia to Wessex. Dr. 
Liebermann thinks the document as a whole even older. 

** Kelham, Domesday Book Illustrated, ad init. 

7 Round, Feudal England, pp. 94-5. 

*s Eyton (Key to Domesday) failed to see that this is quite compatible with the 
technical use of terms in Domesday. The result was that the finding of the true key 
was left for Mr. Round. 

* Will of Zlfgar, dated by Kemble and Thorpe about a.p. 958, Cod. Dipl. 1222 ; 
Thorpe, Diplom. Angl. Aevi Saxon. pp. 505, 508: ‘An hide lond pes Se Aeulf hauede 
be hundtuelti acren.’ No place-name is given for this land. The others that occur in 
the will almost all belong to the eastern counties. As the document is known only 
from later copies, it is just possible that the words in question are a gloss; I do not 
myself think it likely. 
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we find from later authorities that after the Conquest a hide was 
understood to contain a hundred acres or thereabouts (this means 
generally, if not always, the long hundred of six score; there is 
also said to be authority for a ‘middle hundred’ of 112, now 
represented by the common avoirdupois hundredweight *) ; and all 
witness is uniform that it was the same as a ploughland, that which 
one team can tillin a year. Classical passages are in Henry of Hun- 
tingdon, anno 1008: Hida autem Anglice vocatur terra unius aratri 
culturae sufficiens per annum; and in the ‘ Dialogueof the Exchequer,’ 
i. 17: Ruricolae melius hoc norunt [note that the hide has already 
disappeared from the practical machinery of the king’s revenue 
under Henry II]; verum sicut ab ipsis accepimus, hida a primitiva 
institutione ex centum acris constat. It may suffice to have cited 
these.*! As to the actual dimensions, we must not assume that the 
acres were of the same size as the statute acre. The medieval 
acre was conceived, and in fact laid out, as a strip of forty rods (a 
furlong) in length and four rods in breadth. Now the rod might 
be either longer or shorter than the statutory ‘rod, pole, or 
perch ’ of 164 feet, which may well be a compromise between different 
customary measures. The ‘forest acre,’ commonly used for measur- 
ing woodland down to modern times, was based on a rod of eighteen 
feet. There was a Cheshire perch of twenty-four feet.*? On the other 
hand extant maps of college estates at Oxford (notably at Corpus 
and All Souls) show that small customary acres were quite common 
down to the seventeenth century in the southern midlands. They 
may have been based, as Morgan suggests, on a short perch of 
twelve feet, the length of the old Lombard perch, as one may see 
in Du Cange, s.v. pertica. 

We know, chiefly from Mr. Seebohm’s work, and it is strikingly 
confirmed by several of the old college maps just mentioned, that, as 
a matter of actual land measurement and agriculture, a virgate or 
yardland consisted of a number of acre strips distributed or ‘lying 
abroad’ in the common fields of a township,* and that the most 
usual number of acres in a yardland was thirty: but we do not find 


% Morgan, p. 31. Ihave not met with any examples of this as applied to land 
measurement ; a yardland of twenty-eight acres or oxgang of fourteen would indicate it. 

31 Cf. the note from a C.C. C. Camb. MS. in Liebermann, op. cit. p. 10: ‘ Memoran- 
dum quod i hida terre constat in aliquibus comitatibus *%* [i.e. 180) acris terre, in 
aliquibus aliis comitatibus xx.’ And see Stubbs, Const. Hist.i. 74. It is needless to 
discuss Kemble’s work on this point, which ignores the Anglo-Norman evidence. Yet 
it shows his acuteness, for he started with the notion that the hide must be the normal 
holding of a single agricultural occupier, and brought out a result very near to the 
thirty acres which we know to have been the normal average measure of a villein 
holding after the Conquest. 

32 Morgan, pp. 22, 24. 

*3 There is a pretty Domesday illustration at Garsington in Oxfordshire, i. 156 b: 
‘Ibi .i. hida de inland que nunquam geldavit iacet inter terram regis particulatim.’ 
The passage, I find, had already been noted by Mr. Round in Domesday Studies, i. 221. 
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that the number either of acres in a virgate or of virgates in a hide 
was absolutely constant. In the later medieval surveys we may 
meet with hides of six virgates (possibly connected with a change 
from two-field to three-field tillage), and even of five. In the 
‘ Register of Worcester,’ published by the Camden Society, we find 
under a two-field system virgates of thirty-six acres, consisting of 
eighteen acre-strips in each of the two common fields, xviii. in 
utroque campo. In the same survey, made in 1240, there are vir- 
gates of thirty-six and forty-eight acres in different parts of the 
same manor: and this was quite what people expected to find, for 
one of the articles of inquiry was item quot acrae faciunt virgatam 
secundum diversa loca. How is it that in Domesday Book we find 
no traces of these variable local elements? The reason is as simple, 
when we have the clue, as the question would remain puzzling 
without it. For the purpose of ascertaining and collecting the 
king’s revenue it did not matter what was the system of land 
measurement actually used by farmers and peasants in this or that 
neighbourhood. The hide was, for that purpose, nothing but an 
ideal unit of assessment; so many hides and virgates (and acres, 
if further fractional parts were required), worked out at the normal 
two shillings a hide of former times, or the Conqueror’s enormous 
rate of six shillings, were merely the measure of what the county, 
the hundred, or the estate had to pay. Therefore the hide and its 
fractions could be, and indeed had to be, reckoned on a uniform 
scale without regard to local custom. 

The Domesday hides can, in some parts of the country at least, 
be fairly identified with the mansae and cassati of much earlier land 
books. This seems to complete the proof that the system was tra- 
ditional and antiquated. ‘The anomalies which existed among the 
hides of Domesday had evidently existed among the holdings, two 
or three centuries before, and they may represent the more or less 
scattered occupation of the earliest English settlement.’ * 

In the counties most strongly under Danish influence we find a 
different unit of assessment, based, however, on the same real mag- 
nitude. This is the carucate or ploughland, divided into eight 
bovates or oxgangs. We must be careful not to mix up these two 
distinct scales; it is an error into which even some careful writers 
have fallen, and perhaps not unknown in later medieval writings.* 
They give us practical equivalents, no doubt ; but that is all. Two 


*! Rev. C. J. Taylor, ‘ The Pre-Domesday Hide of Gloucestershire,’ Trans. Bristol 
and Glouc. Arch. Soc. 1894-5, vol. xviii. pt. ii. pp. 288, 317; a highly interesting and 
profitable paper. 

% Evesham cartulary, cited in notes to Burton Cartulary (Collections for Hist. of 
Staffs, ed. Salt Arch. Soc., vol. v. pt. i. p. 103), where we read of a carucate containing 
three virgates of twelve acres each. ‘This, if it has any real foundation, must refer to 
some very peculiar local system. But the ‘ Additions and Corrections’ (p. xvii) note 
it as being in a modern hand, and it may be a mere blunder. 
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bovates no more make a virgate than two English florins make an 
American dollar. In a general way the use of the carucate or hide 
scale answered to the local usage of actual measurement; but dif- 
ferences of usage within a county were not regarded. A county 
assessed in hides—‘ hidated,’ as we say in these discussions—must 
be hidated all through, and conversely. The Burton cartulary 
shows that on the borders of the ‘ hidated ’ and ‘ carucated ’ districts 
the cleavage line of actual custom did not always follow the county 
boundaries. We get virgates in places where Domesday and the 
cartulary itself tell us of assessed carucates (Caldewalla and 
Appelbi, p. 24), and bovates where Domesday reckons by hides 
(Bedintone, p. 22, Brantiston, p. 25). This again is the natural 
result of a conventional method of assessment. 

So far we have only the notation of taxable value. But the 
king meant to learn more than this from the survey. How does 
Domesday show the real value of the land as compared with the 
existing assessment? By answering the question in the king’s 
writ, ‘how many plough-teams ’—both how many there might be 
and how many there are. There is land for so many teams, and 
so many are there. As hida is the unit of taxation, terra ad .i. caru- 
cam is the unit of agricultural capacity ; and the statement of the 
number of teams on the land—ibi in dominio x carucaec, &e.—shows 
whether the land is tilled up to its capacity or not. The team con- 
templated in Domesday is a full team of eight oxen.” If that was 
not the team in actual use in a particular district, the returns must 
have been reduced to the normal denomination by some conven- 
tional process. This, I venture to think, may be taken as settled. 
It was needful to deal with fractions of a team every now and then, 
and Anglo-Norman arithmetic could not have done this without a 
fixed number for the whole team. On the other hand I know of no 
reason for holding the terra ad .i. carucam to involve any con- 
ventional reduction to 120 acres or any other uniform acreage. 
There would have been no means of making such a reduction in 
the absence of modern surveying appliances and of any defined 
normal acre; and if it had been possible, it would have been 
of no use to the king’s treasury. The terra ad .i. carucam was, I 
conceive, the actual customary ploughland of the district, some- 
times more and sometimes less than the mean quantity of 120 
(modern statute) acres of arable. In the ‘hidated’ counties the 
word carucata, when it occurs, is just a synonym for terra ad 

%6 In the Burton cartu'ary we read of ‘aratra fortissima in dominio.’ The lord’s 
oxen, I presume, were commonly better beasts than the villeins’. The Peterborough 
survey, however, shows that six-oxen teams were also in use, though less common. 
In one place the Camden Society’s print gives the enormous number of 34 oxen to 3 


ploughs; but this is an error (xxxiv for xxiv), as I have verified by the manuscript, 
with the courteous permission of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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i. carucam.” It commonly denotes land exempt from geld, and 
therefore not reckoned with the hides; but this is not necessary, 
as has sometimes been thought. In the carucated counties there 
is of course nothing equivalent to this; when the writer means an 
actual ploughland he can only say terra ad wnam carucam or unius 
carucae; but the word ‘hide’ appears twice, in a manner perplexing 
at first sight, as a local name for six or thrice six carucates.** The 
pre-Norman assessment of the carucated shires must have a dis- 
tinct history. Carefully directed local research may, for aught I 
know, yet enable us to recover some of it. 

In Gloucestershire, a hidated county, and as far removed from 
Danish influence as any county could be, we find on the first page 
a curious group of entries with the assessments in carucates.* 
But the seeming anomaly soon explains itself. These entries come 
between the city of Gloucester and the regular series of tenants, 
and there is no mention of the time of King Edwardinthem. They 
represent lands won from the Welshmen of the border since the 
Norman Conquest, or, if in some cases before it, still so lately that 
there had never been any English assessment.‘® Accordingly the 
Normans were free to use their own terms, and did so. Strighull 
Castle (Estrighoiel or Strigoielg in Domesday) was, in fact, over the 
border near Chepstow, in what is now Monmouthshire. One or two 
anomalous entries occur elsewhere, which we need have no hesitation 
in setting down as clerical errors.*' 

As the number of ploughlands and the number of teams actually 
on the land were pure matters of fact, we find, as we should expect 
to find, that the figures are seldom far apart. Sometimes land has 
gone out of cultivation, and there is not a team for each plough- 
land ; sometimes there has been improvement or reclamation of 
fresh land, and the ploughland supports rather more. Any very 
large discrepance may fairly suggest that something has gone wrong 
with the figures. At any rate the clerk who made up the Devonshire 
returns was of that opinion, for when he found entered under 


** E.g. Odetun, in Dorset, D. B. i. 83. Eyton entangled his work in useless diffi- 
culty by not perceiving this. 

8 Round, op. cit. pp. 82, 86. * D. B. i. 162 a. 

* Since writing this I find that the Rev. C. S. Taylor sees in the entries on this 
page ‘a state of transition from the Welsh land system to that which was in use in 
England’ (Trans. of the Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc. for 1894-5, vol. xviii. pt. ii. 
p. 316). On the king’s demesne, as he points out, there are neither carucates nor 
hides, only ‘ mansiones.’ Mr. Taylor has kindly called my attention to another 
G'oucestershire curiosity, fol. 165, where the Bishop of Coutances has a manor ‘ de 
una hida,’ and ‘in ista hida quando aratur non sunt nisi .]xiiii. acre terre.’ These 
must be actual acres. We learn nothing but that the normal ploughland was a good 
deal more than 64 acres, which is already known. 

“ D. B. i. 83 a, Fernham, in Dorsetshire, ‘unus tainus ... geldabat pro .ii. 
hidis quae ibi sunt.’ Between the words ‘hidis’ and ‘quae’ there must be an acci- 
dental omission of ‘ terra est .ii. car’,’ 
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Otterton * forty-six teams to twenty-five ploughlands, he noted in 
the margin ‘r{equire] car[rucas],’ ‘see about those teams,’ obviously 
thinking that there must be a mistake in the original return.” 

Kent, as is well known, had its own ploughland, apparently 
reckoned at 160 acres‘* and called a solin or sulung, which in that 
county is used as a measure of assessment, just like the hide else- 
where. The only point that now calls for remark is that Mr. Round 
has shown the solanda met with on the estates of St. Paul’s to be 
something quite different, in fact a name for, or including, a pre- 
bend.*® Other local peculiarities existed both in Kent and else- 
where: thus in Northamptonshire there was a little virgate of which 
eight, it seems, went to the hide.“© Such points, however, are best 
left aside in a general consideration of the Domesday system, as 
the king’s commissioners deliberately took no notice of them. 
Special local rates of assessment occur, but there is no need to 
dwell on them here, nor do I propose to say anything of the 
arrangements peculiar to cities.‘7 

Finally, the artificial character of the hidage assessment is now 
put beyond all doubt by Mr. Round’s discovery that hundreds and 
vills were alike assessed in multiples of a five-hide unit, leading to 
the highly probable suggestion ‘that the assessment was, in the 
first instance, laid upon the hundred itself, and that the subsequent 
assessment of its vills and manors was arrived at by division and 
subdivision.’ “* In the carucated shires there is a corresponding six- 
carucate unit.“° As regards Devonshire Mr. Round says of the 
assessments of the hundreds as given in the ‘ Inquisitio Geldi’ that 
sixteen hundreds out of thirty-one, far more than can be accounted 
for by mere chance, show a multiple of five hides. But we can 
carry this a step further, and apply Mr. Round’s test with complete 
success to several of the remaining numbers, which, as they stand, 
are at first sight irregular. 

According to the identification of the Devonshire hundreds most 
lately propounded by a local inquirer who has given much pains to 
the subject, apparently without reference to this or any other par- 

@ DPD. B. i. 104 a, col. 2. 


48 This interesting note has by some unlucky accident been omitted in the Devon- 
shire Association’s edition. For other similar notes of omissions or mistakes see 
154 b, 155 b, 200 a. 

“| D. B. i. 2 a, col. 2, where 400} acres are said to make 2% solins. 

* Feudal England, pp. 103-6; as to the subdivisions of the Kentish solin see 
at p. 108. 

6 Op. cit. p. 218: ‘Hundred de Sutton ... In Gremesbir’ [Grimsbury] Aunsel 
de Chokes .ii. hid. et .iii. parvas virg. scil. quarta pars .ii. hid.’ = 

7 In Berks, D. B. i. 56, only 7d. per hide was paid in time of peace, in halves at 
Christmas and Whitsuntide, but as a set-off to this there was a heavy military service 
in war time. 

** Feudal England, pp. 44 sqq., 63. The arithmetical evidence, once properly 
marshalled, is irresistible. 

® Op. cit. p. 69, 
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ticular theory founded on the amounts of hidage,®® we have the 
following results in groups of contiguous hundreds :— 





Dippeford (now Stanborough and Coleridge) . = 89 hides 
Carsuelle(mow Haytor) . .« o oo « = S1*,, 
90 
Cadelintone (part of South Molton) . . . = 46 ,, 
‘ Goeth Melon « 6 2 «© 6 © » = D@ 
Witheridge ‘ ‘ P ‘ ‘ e o = Oe, 
Budeleia (now E. and W. Budleigh) . . o = 7 4 
170 
E Hemiock . . . . . . . . = 28 ” 
Hayridge (only part of the modern hundred) . = 40 ,, 
4 Cliston . . + e + ° . ._ = 27 ” 
‘ 95 
Colyton . * ° - ® . + = 25h.8v. 
3 . + . = 9 h. 1 ye 
jaa \ Gow hmmm = 50 hides 
ap 


This seems proof enough that older and more extensive hundreds 
assessed in round numbers of hides were subdivided as the 
English settlement proceeded and English population increased, 
and that the existing hidation was apportioned among the new 
hundreds in varying proportions. Inspection of any county map 
which marks the hundreds (the older the better) will, I think, 
leave little if any doubt. It follows that there can be no question 
of the five-hide system having been confined to the eastern and 
midland counties, from which Mr. Round’s detailed proofs are 
drawn. 

We now have to turn to what Domesday discloses about ranks 
and persons. The king’s inquest did not stop at the statement of 
the land and its value. He sought to know, in the words of the 
chronicler, by what men the land was settled. As to the teams 
it had to be specified which were in demesne and which were the 
tenants’; that is, how many cultivated the lord’s land kept in 
hand, partly by the work of his own household, but chiefly by 
that which the customary tenants were bound to furnish, and 
how many belonged to the tenants and were employed by them in 
tilling their own holdings. Then the classes of tenants were to be 
distinguished and their numbers given : villeins, cottars, bondmen, 
freeholders (so we must translate liber homo in this context), 





 R.N. Worth, in Transactions of Devonshire Association, vol. xxvii. 1895, p. 374. 
*! This is the real total of the particulars: in the Ing. Geldi it is wrongly added 
up as fifty. Other errors of the same kind occur in the list. 
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socmen. The order of enumeration seems peculiar, but explains 
itself (up to a certain point, at least) when we consider that the 
first three classes are the lord’s dependents in a way that the 
two others are not.. First come, as the lord’s immediate following, 
those who hold unfreely under him, then those whose tenure as 
well as person is free. No scholar has ever doubted that this last 
statement is true of both liberi homines and sochemanni in Domesday. 
If it needed proof, the modern tenure in socage—the tenure of all 
English freeholders since the Restoration—and its full name, 
‘free and common socage,’ are there to prove it. 

This classification, coming as it does from Cambridgeshire, is 
framed in the terms appropriate to the eastern counties. Whether 
the form of the writ for other counties varied in details or not, the 
returns show a certain. number of variants in. the description of 
classes ; we read of coliberti and buri as well as villani, of bordavii 
as well as cotarii, and—as shall be specified —of several kinds of 
men not substantially distinguishable from liberi homines at the 
date of the survey. Variations within the same county are com- 
paratively rare; it does not follow that in local usage they did 
not exist.* 

Domesday tells us, as a rule, nothing about the condition of 
the different sorts of tenants beyond what we can infer from the 
statement of their holdings. The reader is assumed to know what 
a villanus is and how he differs from a sochemannus, and to which 
of the usual categories the less usual ones are most akin. All this 
was doubtless known to the king’s clerks at Winchester with 
sufficient accuracy for the purposes of the treasury. But we 
moderns do not know it by the light of nature, and no precisely 
contemporary authority tells us. We therefore have to use our 
knowledge of the periods before and after Domesday to expand 
our reading of the bare text. Since Mr. Seebohm’s and Mr. 
Vinogradoff's work we cannot say that information is wanting as 
to the state and incidents of villeinage in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Then our information about the Anglo- 
Saxon period, though neither so copious nor so clear, is enough to 
give us, so to speak, another abutment. The problem is to know 
whether the Domesday classification represents a process of real 
change, and, if so, how far the process had gone. 

As to this I must be brief, at the risk of seeming dogmatic ; 
partly because it would be idle to repeat arguments which I have 


582 «Tt is very possible,’ says Mr. Scrutton (Commons and Common Fields, p. 32), 
‘that the scribes who made up the exchequer records from the returns of the com- 
missioners disregarded all local peculiarities, and threw the returns into a species of 
schedule form under general heads, thus destroying the evidence of many customary 
rules.’ This seems quite a just remark in principle, only the Exeter book and the 
Ing. Com. Cant. rather suggest that the common form was imposed from the first by 
the commissioners on the original returns themselves. 
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already used or concurred in*™ elsewhere, partly because Mr. 
Maitland has more and fuller work in hand, which I have had the 
advantage of seeing, and which he will set forth in his own way. 

Broadly speaking, we find before the Conquest a sharp distinction 
between free men, of whatever rank, and unfree. The gebir 
may be bound to burdensome services; he may be practically 
dependent on his lord, and much at his mercy; but he is person- 
ally free; the theow is not free at all, or as regards any man. 
There is no doctrine of the ‘ relativity of serfage,’ as Mr. Maitland 
has called it. In the thirteenth century we still find free men and 
bondmen. But we also find free and bond land whose quality does 
not change with the tenant’s person, and the tenure is constantly 
becoming more important than the personal condition. ‘The tenant 
in villeinage is presumed to be unfree; attempts are made, and 
nearly succeed, to deduce personal bondage from long-continued 
holding of bond land. On the other hand the bondman is not like a 
Roman slave; he is only his lord’s bondman, and can deal with all 
other men as if he were free. _ The villein has lost something ; he 
may have lost much ; but the bondman has gained more.» 

Now in Domesday we shall find, I think, that the transition 
has only just begun. Our indications point to the villanus being 
normally a free man. There is no sign of a great gap in personal 
condition between the sokemen or even the smaller freeholders and 
the villeins. A small freeholder might be reduced to villeinage, 
and some are stated to have been very poor. Again, the attempts 
of Anglo-Norman writers to formulate English custom exhibit the 
villanus as the equivalent of the Anglo-Saxon ceorl. Now the ceorl 
was undoubtedly free, and might be a well-to-do man aspiring 
to thane’s rank. The vrillanus has, moreover, a quite substan- 
tial wergild assigned to him.” No doubt the compilers of the 
‘Leges Henrici Primi,’ and the other pious apocrypha of legal 
antiquities which Dr. Liebermann has dissected with infinite skill 
and patience, were anything but critical. . Some of them were 
capable of bold fiction in the endeavour to reconstruct a golden 
age. But in a matter so much on the surface as this, and so 
much in living popular memory, their tradition can scarcely have 
been unfounded. 

Further, we can see from Domesday itself that villeins were 
often men of considerable means. According to the later medieval 
standard, there should be four villeins on an average to every 
53 In the appendix to my book on The Land Laws, 3rd ed. 

5* Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. Law, i. 365, &c. 

% Ibid. i. 44. 

56 Essex, D. B. ii. 1 6, ‘ quidam liber homo de dimidia hida qui modo effectus est 
de villanis.’ The abbot of Bury St. Edmunds had 54 free men ‘ satis inopes,’ D.B. 
ii. 372. 

7” Ll. Henr. Primi, ec. 76, 77. 
VOL. XI.—NO. XLII. 
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plough-team. If we turn to Oxfordshire, a central and fairly typical 
county, and run our eye over the entries of villeins and their 
teams, we shall find that holdings which average nearly double that 
amount are quite common. As the entry is always collective, in 
the form ‘ m villeins with n bordars have 7 ploughs,’ we are free to 
guess that in many or most cases it was not that the normal villein 
holding was more than a yardland, but that a few villeins in the 
group had thriven considerably more than their neighbours. This, 
if it were so, would be yet more destructive to the theory of a 
population living in servile uniformity both as to tenure and as to 
the amount of land held. 

As to the freeholders, it seems material to point out that the 
persons holding land freely in the time of King Edward were 
much more numerous, and much more generally dispersed through 
England, than can be discovered by examination of the indexes and 
statistical summaries hitherto available. Mr. Seebohm once com- 
mitted himself to the statement that in the greater part of England 
Domesday makes no mention of free tenants.** This would seem 
to have been founded on Ellis’s lists, which no doubt show that 
liberi homines and sochemanni are much commoner in the eastern 
counties than elsewhere. But, in the first place, Ellis’s indexing is 
not perfect. A particularly interesting group of liberi homines, no 
less than fifteen of them, holding in Oxfordshire under Milo 
Crispin, has found no place in either of the two indexes of persons 
in the second volume of his introduction. Ido not pretend to know 
how many or few similar omissions there may be in other counties ; 
one such is enough to breed caution, if not suspicion. But still 
more serious danger lurks in the assumption that the categories 
of liberi homines and sochemanni exhaust the minor free tenants. 

In fact, free tenants, being neither tenants in chief nor military 
tenants holding of tenants in chief by new grants, may be entered 
in half a dozen different ways. 

a. Libert homines; also in the form A. libere tenuit, which is 
of course the same thing, but is more likely to escape the indexer, 
and appears to have escaped Ellis.*® 

b. Alodiarii and men said to hold or to have held in alodium, to 
whom the same remark applies. 

c. Taini (tagnus is the form affected by the Exeter book). Of 
these we must speak presently. 

d. Radchenistri or radmanni. These are defined, D. B. i. 166, 
col. 2 (Derheste) as ‘liberi homines . . . qui tamen omnes ad opus 
domini arabant et herciabant falcabant et metebant.’ 


8° Eng. Vill. Comm. p. 86. 

* The pleonasm ‘A. liber homo libere tenuit’ is not unknown. Ido not believe these 
minute variations mean anything. In later times a bondman might hold free land as 
against all the world save his own lord; but this could not be T. R. E., nor, it is con- 
ceived, T. R. W. 
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e. Drengs. This and the last category are confined to special 
districts. 

f. A great number are entered by proper name only, without 
any other description, though in a few cases of duplicate entry the 
same person is described once by name and once as liber homo or 
tainus. This class, like the second branches of (a) and (0), is of great 
importance, for it is so large as to destroy the value of any generai 
statement founded merely on the counting up of descriptive terms 
in different parts of England. For example, we find, with the help 
of the late Mr. Mowat’s ‘ Notes on the Oxfordshire Domesday,’ that 
there are 45 named pre-Domesday owners of estates of less than 5 
hides, and 17 of 5 hides exactly. Most of these are described by name 
only. To get the total of minor free tenants in any county we 
must take in both those who are described only by proper name 
and those who are described only by a class name. 

g. Sochemanni. 

Now as to the several classes, Libert homines are very common in 
Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk; but they occur also in Berks, Bucks, 
Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire (quite a considerable number if we 
include those who libere tenuerunt, as of course we should), Worcester- 
shire, and once even in Herefordshire, where Mr. Seebohm’s theory 
was probably more nearly realised than anywhere else. 

Alodiariit (that is, small holders of bookland) are found in 
Berkshire and Hampshire: of these there are but a few; but a 
very large number are entered individually with tenuwit or tenuerunt 
(for they are seldom still.there) in alodium, and these have escaped 
the indexer and all who put their trust in indexes. They are often 
called, in addition, liberi homines. We have no right to infer that 
the holdings of the smaller free tenants where the word alodiarius 
or alodium was not used had never or very seldom been bookland. 
Indeed we know that in the case of some of the ‘ thanes’ in the west 
country they had been.” 

The Taini are a very interesting class. They are found as far 
into the midlands as Oxfordshire, where we read of a thane who 
serviebat sicut liber homo, as if the term was unfamiliar,®' and there 
are a fair number in Bucks, and in Lincolnshire we find men hold- 
ing equaliter et pariliter, and also the name of thanes.” But 
their peculiar ground is Wessex. They are perhaps best studied 
in Devonshire, where the additional particulars of the Exeter book 
are sometimes valuable. The two first points that strike one about 
them are the general smallness of their holdings—far less than the 
five hides said to have been the qualification for thane’s rank ®— 

® See as to the thanes of Bovey Tracey, South Devon, Hx. D., 126, where ‘ boche- 
landis’ is written over ‘ mans[ionibus].’ 

*! Blochesham, i. 154 b. 

® DP. B, i, 375 b, 376 a. * Pollock and Maitland, i. 10. 
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and their constant occurrence in groups. Another is that in very 
few cases have the thanes continued in possession since the 
Conquest. Usually we find their holdings annexed—‘ added’ is the 
regular term—to manors of the king’s followers. At Tavistock we 
find four thanes displaced by six knights. In a few cases the 
former freeholder stays on as under-tenant to a new lord. The 
natural inference is that in the western counties, where there was 
prolonged resistance to King William, the English freemen mostly 
lost their lands by confiscation. In the eastern counties it is 
quite otherwise. The contrast would seem to be due to political 
conditions and not to any substantial legal or economical differences 
in rank or tenure. But in some cases we find the thanes of the 
shire still an important body, deciding contested claims by their 
witness or acting as assessors to the commissioners.** 

The groups of thanes are constantly said to hold pariter or in 
paragio, a Norman term which never took root in England and was 
not understood by later writers. The meaning is that the group 
are co-heirs, and as between themselves are co-owners, but one of 
them, sometimes known ‘as ‘senior,’ answers for their dues and 
services as a whole, and can recover the proper shares from the 
others.® It would seem that the Domesday application of the 
term is a Norman clerk’s version of the old English partible inherit- 
ance, which persisted in socage lands until the thirteenth century 
and still survives in Kent. At least no other plausible explanation 
occurs. When any one tenant is mentioned as holding in paragio, 
it may be either that only the ‘ senior,’ who is answerable for the 
geld, is thought worth mentioning,® or that partible land had come 
for the time being to a sole heir. 

Elsewhere we find groups of minor tenants returned as of King 
Edward’s time, who seem to be very like the lesser thanes of 
Wessex. Thus in Oxfordshire, besides many small freeholders set 
down in twos and threes, sometimes as liberi homines and sometimes 


* D. B. iv. (Ex. D.), 382. ‘Tetbaldus habet .i. mansionem que vocatur Dertera 
quam tenuit Aluualdus . . . modo tenet eam predictus Aluuardus [sic] de Tetbaldo.’ 
Cf. Mr. Malden on the Domesday Survey of Surrey in Domesday Studies, ii. at p. 466. 

6 Wilts, D. B. i. 69, 69 b, ‘ testimonio tainorum scire,’ ‘ taini diracionantur hance 
terram ecclesie Glastingeberie.’ 

* Du Cange, s.v. Paragium; cf. Anc. Coutume de Normandie, c. 30. In D. B. i. 
151 b (Bucks) are eight thanes: Unus eorum Alli homo regis Edwardi senior aliorum 
fuit. Ommnes terram suam vendere potuerunt ’ (this puts the full freedom of the tenure 
beyond doubt) ; 291 a (Notts), five thanes, ‘unus eorum erat senior aliorum ;’ on 
the same page, ‘ Tainus qui est caput manerii;’ 375 b (Lincolnshire); Siwateand three 
others hold ‘ equaliter et pariliter;’ they take military service in turns, ‘ Siwate 
tamen fuit homo regis ;’ 368 0, several entries in the form ‘terra A. frigsoca sub B.;’ 
341 a, Bishopsthorpe, Godric and two brothers, ‘ duo serviebant tercio ;’ 354 a, Coven- 
ham, ‘ Chetel [i.e. Ketel] et Turuer fratres fuerunt et post mortem patris sui terram 
diviserunt. Ita tamen ut Chetel faciens servitium regis haberet adiutorium Turuer 
fratris sui,’ where we see the actual process of partition ; 357 b, also cited by Morgan, 
is not quite so clear. 

% So Morgan, p. 147. 
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by name, there are the six English freeholders on the bishop of 
Lincoln’s land at Dorchester in Oxfordshire, and the fifteen free- 
holders on Milo Crispin’s land at Aston, who, however, seem to 
hold shares in the same common-field system with villeins.” 

This ‘free share-holding,’ as Mr. Vinogradoff has called it, is 
characteristic of the sokemen in East Anglia, as may be readily seen 
by the form of the entries. There is no tracé of it among the 
western thanes, and indeed common fields were never so prevalent 
in the western counties as elsewhere.* I suspect that the Domes- 
day thanes were essentially independent yeomen or squires, or 
greups of such, and outside the communal agriculture, if any, of 
their neighbourhood. And I suspect that the seventy-seven ‘ soke- 
men thanes’ who held ‘ tofts’ in Grantham ® were so called for the 
express purpose of showing that they were not, like the rural soke- 
men, sharers in common fields. We are told that Grantham had 
not any arable land outside the town. 

It may naturally be asked why we sometimes have a name or a 
list of names, sometimes ‘ x taini,’ ‘x liberi homines,’ ‘quidamliber homo,’ 
or—as occurs a few times—‘ quaedam libera femina.’ My own belief is 
that this was a matter of pure accident, depending on the varying 
diligence, or curiosity, or fancy, of the clerks employed under the 
local commissioners to make up the original returns. In like 
manner I can see no obvious distinction, as to the character of the 
holdings, between the lesser free tenants who are found under the 
tenants in chief and the taini, ministri, or servientes regis, who are 
massed at the end of several counties, except in Devonshire, where 
the king’s thanes appear to be a distinctly superior class. Their 
estates are of no certain magnitude, and no doubt there were great 
differences in rank among the holders. But, as several names occur 
under this head in more than one county, Nigel the physician for 
example, we must not draw inferences on this point from one county 
alone. Theydo not occur in groups, and it may be that the estates 
were annexed by ancient custom to particular offices about the 
king’s court. 

Of the Domesday sochemanni I think it may safely be said, as I 
have already said incidentally for the purpose of contrasting them 
with the taini, that they were normaliy holders of land lying in 


® PD. B. i. 155, 169: ‘Estone . . . xxvi. villani cum .iii. bordariis et .xv. liberi ho- 
mines habent .xxx. carrucas.’ The milites on the bishop’s other manors, p. 155, whose 
names, English only in part, are given on the verso, may not be of the same class, 
though miles is a good translation of thegen. On the recto may be seen in the 
facsimile marginal jottings of their total numbers, which are omitted in the printed 
edition, presumably from their connexion with the text not having been perceived. 
this thirteen is the sum of the under-tenants at Great Milton, Banbury, and Cropredy, 
allowing for the duplicate entry of two Roberts, who occur in both of the last-named 
places. A William at Milton and a William at Cropredy appear to be different persons, 

®§ See Marshall, Rural Economy of the West of England, ii. 37. 

© D. B. i. 337 6. 
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common fields. Enlightened local investigation of the special con- 
ditions of the eastern counties will be the best way to obtain more 
light on them. 

Much might be said of the remaining heads of the Domesday 
form of inquest, the measurement of wood, meadow, and pastures, 
the entries of mills, fisheries, salt-works, and other special sources 
of profit, and of the many ways in which Domesday can be used as 
an historical guide and test. But this article is already quite long 
enough, and such details might hardly be relevant to its general 
purpose. I have sought to give younger students of this difficult 
subject the means of directing their work in useful lines and sparing 
themselves useless wrestling with phantoms. If the more ex- 
perienced find, perchance, anything profitable, so much the better ; 
in any case I hope they will bear with me for having insisted on 
things which to them are elementary. They will doubtless be willing 
to warrant me in bearing witness that the study has, in spite of 
its alarming appearance at first sight, a real fascination of its own. 

I take this occasion of asking whether any scholar versed in 
medieval phonetics has considered the transcription of English 
names in Domesday. Some learned persons have found evidence 
of Italian penmanship in the handwriting. Of this I am no judge, 
but the forms of English words, especially place-names, appear to 
point to the employment of Italian scribes. The initial / sound of 
English is constantly represented by Ch, while the softened sound 
(our modern ch) is as constantly represented by c. There are 
exceptions, but this is the prevalent rule. An English clerk, I am 
told by those who know better than I do, might have written 
‘Celgrove’ for the place we now call Chalgrove, but he could not 
have also written ‘Chenth’ for Kent (the very first word in 
Domesday), ‘ Chingestone’ for Kingston (whereas Chingford is 
‘ Cinghefort’), ‘ Chedelintone’ for Kidlington (whereas Chadlington 
is ‘Cedelintone’), ‘Cherchebi’ for Kirkby, ‘ Bocheland’ for Buckland, 
‘Cuchesham’ for Cuxham, ‘ Chideminstre’ for Kidderminster, and 
the like. Some of these names occur many times over. A written 
initial k is rare in the Great Domesday, where there is just one 
‘ Kirkebi,’ but there are a good many in the Little Domesday. 
Maybe there were more English clerks available in East Anglia. We 
can easily believe that enough skilled clerks to do the whole work 
were not forthcoming in England, that William would naturally con- 
sult Lanfranc, and that Lanfranc would as naturally apply to the 
religious houses of his own country. I learn on good authority 
that Norman clerks would have been no more likely than English 
ones to use ch=k. It is a small point, and not obviously material 
for any purpose of legal history, but it may have some philological 
and perhaps some economic interest. 
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The Dutch Power in Brazil (1624-1654) 


PART I—THE STRUGGLE FOR BAHIA (1624-1627). 


VHE commencement of the seventeenth century was remarkable 
for maritime and commercial enterprise. The English East 
India Company started upon its splendid career on the last day of 
the sixteenth, 31 Dec. 1600. The Dutch East India Company, 
for many years its greater and more prosperous rival, received its 
charter 24 March 1602. At this period practically the whole world 
beyond the seas was claimed by the king of Spain as his monopoly. 
The Portuguese, in the days of their independence, had indeed 
established an empire, alike in the east and west, which almost 
rivalled that of the Spanish monarch in extent and importance. 
But with the conquest of Portugal in 1580 their vast colonial 
possessions in the East Indies, in Africa, and in Brazil, all fell into 
the hands of Philip If, who claimed the right of forbidding all 
foreign vessels to enter within the limits of his jurisdiction. It is 
needless to say that such a prohibition could only be maintained by 
a power which possessed the means of enforcing it by an over- 
whelming maritime supremacy. The destruction of the Invincible 
Armada had, however, rudely shattered any such pretensions, and 
many a bold buccaneering expedition had made it plain how vulner- 
able to attack and how ill defended were the outlying dependencies of 
Spain. And yet, as the more clear-sighted among her adversaries 
were not slow to perceive, it was of vital importance to the Spanish 
monarchy to maintain free, constant, and secure intercourse between 
the mother country and her colonies across the ocean. The Indies 
supplied the sinews of war. To appropriate and divert to their 
own profit the rich trade with the East was the object which moved 
the Dutch merchants in 1602 to found the Great East India Com- 
pany. Its success far more than realised the expectations of its 
promoters. Commercially it was a most profitable venture, and 

politically it dealt a deadly blow against the national enemy.' 
At the time when the East India Company began its operations 


! A. Mocenigo, Relazioni Venete : Spagna, i. 646-8 ; Hazemans, Relations inédites 
d’Ambassadeurs Vénitiens, pp. 35, 36, and 83; Koenen, Nederl. Handel, pp. 86-91. 
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the interminable war of independence was dragging on, without 
any decisive result indeed, but already with clear indications of the 
trend of events. More than forty years of arduous and incessant 
struggle on the part of the revolted provinces of the Netherlands 
against apparently overwhelming odds had ended not in their 
subjugation but in their growing prosperity. And this, be it 
remembered, not because of their military triumphs. On land they 
had been able to hold, but barely to hold their own. The issue 
had become a question of staying power and depth of purse, and it 
was determined by the fact that on the side of the Dutch, to quote 
the words of a contemporary historian, ‘commerce throve by the 
war, and war by commerce.’? The Dutch were masters of the sea, 
and they used their advantage with such effect that slowly but 
surely they drained away the resources of their foe, until by sheer 
inanition he felt unable to prolong the contest. 

Accordingly in 1607 the Spaniards began indirectly to feel their 
way towards the opening of negotiations for peace, and an armistice 
for eight months was actually concluded for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the basis of a definite treaty. Many obstacles opposed 
themselves on both sides to an agreement. Nothing but dire 
necessity and pressing want of funds wherewith to pay their troops 
could have induced the proud Spaniards to admit their defeat by 
consenting to treat with the rebel province as a free and inde- 
pendent state.* But though this was the most painful it was not 
the most inadmissible of the demands of the Netherlanders. They 
demanded freedom of navigation and trade with both the Indies, 
and this the Spanish king for some time indignantly refused to 
yield. He would grant no one leave of entrance into his own 
house, privately possessed for more than a hundred years.‘ More 
than once the negotiations were on the point of breaking down ; but 
beggars cannot be choosers. On 12 April 1609 a truce for twelve 
years was concluded between the belligerent powers, and though, 
to save Spanish pride, the word ‘ Indies’ was not mentioned in the 
treaty, the fourth article (amplified and confirmed by a special 
secret agreement between the king of Spain and the states-general) 
granted practically all that was required. 

In the states themselves the ratification of the treaty, even on 
these favourable conditions, was far from welcome to a large section 
of the population, especially in the two leading provinces of Holland 
and Zealand. The negotiations were conducted to a successful 
issue by the great advocate of Holland, John of Barneveldt, sup- 
ported by the burgher aristocracy, which gave him the control of 


? Barlaeus, Brasilianische Geschichte, p. 25. All quotations from this standard 
work, published in Latin (Amst. 1647), aremade from the German edition (Cleves, 1659). 

* Relazione del Trattato della Tregua del Cardinal Bentivoglio. 

* Motley’s United Netherlands, iv. 406. - Quotation from Barneveldt’s notes: 
‘ dattet hunl’ Huys was over hundert Jaren privatim beseten.’ 
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the states-general and the provincial estates, against the fierce 
opposition of a war party headed by the two stadholders of the 
house of Nassau. Among the staunchest adherents of this party 
were to be reckoned the entire class of merchant adventurers, who, 
like so many of the Elizabethan sea-rovers, hated Spain and the 
pope with a perfect hatred, and firmly believed that in plundering 
the Spaniard they were best serving not merely their own interests, 
but the cause of God and true religion.’ 

These found their chief spokesman, advocate, and upholder in 
the celebrated Willem Usselincx. This remarkable man,* a native 
of Antwerp, became, like so many of the exiles from the southern 
Netherlands, a leading spirit in the country of his adoption, and was 
looked upon as an authority in the commercial world. At the period 
of which we are speaking he had set his heart upon the establish- 
ment of a West India Company, which should make settlements in 
America and dispute with the Spaniards the possession of the in- 
exhaustible riches of the New World. In brochures and pamphlets ° 
he poured forth with prolific pen the arguments in favour of his 
scheme, and finally in 1607 induced the states-general to grant a 
charter, framed on the lines of that granted five years previously to 
the East India Company. His project continued, however, to be 
strenuously resisted by the peace party,” and, probably through the 
secret influence of the then all-powerful advocate (to whom 
Usselinex was a declared enemy), difficulties and jealousies '' arose, 
which delayed the actual formation of the company. Then came 
in 1609 the signing of the treaty with Spain, and in consequence 
the proposal for the time was abandoned. 

Only for the time. The twelve-years’ truce ran out its troubled 
course, and when in 1621 war once more broke out, the promoters 
of the West India Company found all obstacles removed from their 
path. Barneveldt had perished on the scaffold, protestantism was 


5 Except Zealand. ® Maurice and Lewis William. 

7 Barlaeus, Bras. Gesch. p. 34: ‘ Auf diese Weyse wiirde der Kauffhandel gottseelig 
und die Gottseeligkeit nutzbar sein.’ 

§ Busken Hiiet says of him (Land van Rembrant, vol. ii. part ii. p. 129): ‘In de 
digte gelederen der brochures van dit tijdvak, die betrekking hebben op het stichten 
van maatschappijen ter exploitatie van overzeesche gewesten, beslaan niemands 
geschriften zoo veel plaats als zijne prospektussen en memorién handelend over het 
oprigten eener West-Indische Compagnie. Voor dit denkbeeld, zeer verschillend van 
dat hetwelk naderhand door de maatschappij van dien naam verwezenlijkt is, heeft 
Usselincx gestreden, geleden, zestig jaren lang, tot martelaar wordens toe.’ A life of 
Usselinex has been published in English by Professor J. Franklin Jameson, New York, 
1887. 

® For a list of these see Asher’s valuable Bibliographical and Hist. Essay, 1854- 
1867. Rees, Staathuiskunde, vol. ii. c. 3, may also be consulted. 

 Wagenaar, Vaderlandsche Histcrie, ix. 226-30. 

" Ibid. ix. 230: ‘De naargaer der Steden, die elk om’t zeerst, de uitrusting 
zogten naar zig te trekken, was zoo groot, dat men lichtelijk eene spaak in’t wiel 
kreeg. Ook verklaarden eenigen zig vierkant tegen een oktroi, waarbij het haalen van 
zout uit Amerika zou bepaalt worden.’ 
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fighting for existence in Germany, and all authority in the United 
Provinces was now in the hands of the victorious ultra-Calvinist 
party,'® to which Maurice had lent the weight of his great name and 
services. 

On 8 June 1621 Usselincx attained at last the object of his long 
striving, and a new charter was granted by the states-general 
sanctioning the formation of a West India Company," a trading 
company in name, an armed and semi-independent corporation in 
reality, aiming indeed at profit, but profit by war rather than peace, 
its object being to strike home at the national foe upon his most 
vulnerable side, and thus to bring him the more speedily to his 
knees. This was its mission, and it was openly proclaimed,‘ so 
much so that a preacher attached to the first expedition to Bahia 
did not hesitate to explain to a Spanish official that the establish- 
ment of the company was held to be 


the means and road wherewith to divert the arms of the king of Spain 
from our necks, and to cut the sinews by which he sustains his wars in 
Europe by taking away from -him the Indies, little by little; and... 
which is more important, our people in the midst of war would receive 
thereby some respite and profit. 


Such being the clearly defined aims of its founders, it may be 
well to give a brief account of the constitution of the company. 
The charter, which received several later amplifications,’ gave to 
the company for the period of twenty-four years the monopoly 
of navigation and trade to the coast lands of America and the 
West Indies from the south end of Newfoundland to the Straits 
of Magellan, to the coasts and lands of Africa from the tropic of 
Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope. Within these limits the company 
was empowered to make alliances with the natives, to build fortresses, 
to appoint governors and officials, and to maintain troops and police, 
such governors, officials, and troops to take an oath of allegiance to 
the company, to the states-general, and to the stadholder as captain- 
general of the union. All soldiers and war material required 


‘2 The contra-remonstrants. 

'3 Aitzema, Saken van Staet en Oorlog, i. 61,62 ; Wagenaar, v. 430; Tjas ens, Z.e- 
Politie, pp. 64-9. 

1 De Laet (himself a director), in the preface to his admirable Jaerlijck Verhael 
van de Verrichtingen der Geoctroyeerde W.I.C., 1640, writes: ‘Daeren is oock geen 
gerederende sekerder middel om den Vyandt eyndelijck tot reden te brengen, als hem 
deurgaens in Amerika te infesteren, en hem de Spring-aeder van sijne beste finantien 
te stoppen.’ The same view is set out at greater length, p. 15. 

13 Docum. inedit. Esp. lv. 173. 

16 The original charter, dated 3 June 1621, and the further amplifications and 
regulations dated 10 June 1622, 13 Feb. 1623, 15 July 1633, 16 Oct. 1637, 29 April 
1638, 23 May 1643, 4 July 1647, &c., are all printed in full in Tjassen’s Zce-Politie, 
pp- 305-38. Aitzema, who published the enlarged folio edition of his Saken van Staet 
en Oorlog in 1669-71, acknowledges his obligation for these documents to ‘ het seer net 
en curieus Boeck genaemt Zee-Politie beschreven door den heer Johan Tjassen,’ i. 62. 
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were to be furnished by the state, but paid for by the company. 
These were considerable privileges, and in order that every district 
bordering upon the sea might have its share in the hoped-for 
benefits the company, as a corporate body, was divided into five 
distinct chambers or sections, which had interest in the following 
proportions : Amsterdam, four shares; Zealand, two; the Maas 
(Rotterdam), the north quarter (Hoorn and Friesland), and the town 
and district of Groningen, one each. The administration rested in 
the hands of a council of nineteen persons, commonly called the 
XIX, eighteen of whom were chosen from the five chambers,'’ while 
the nineteenth was appointed by the states-general, and presided at 
the meetings, which were to be held alternately first at Amsterdam 
for six years, then at Middelburg for two. The authority of the 
XIX was to be absolute, except in operations of war, when the 
consent of the states-general was necessary. On their part the 
states-general undertook to pay to the company 1,000,000 fi. in five 
years, for half of which sum they were to participate with the other 
shareholders in the profits. Further, in time of war the govern- 
ment were to furnish sixteen ships and four yachts,'* and the com- 
pany a like number. No yearly division of profits was to be made, 
unless they amounted to ten per cent. upon the capital, and every 
six years a general balance-sheet of profit and loss was to be drawn up 
and published, a reservation being made that all arrears due for the 
payment of troops, as also a certain share to the stadholder as 
admiral-general, must be cleared off before the shareholders received 
their dividends. Such, without entering into minute details, was 
the general constitution of this great company, which, so long as the 
war lasted, was destined by the brilliant success of its enterprises 
to dazzle the eyes of contemporaries and to exercise no mean influ- 
ence on the general course of events. 

At first the directors were indetermined as to the exact under- 
taking which would best serve their ends.'® Some of them shrank 
from the idea of despatching a great expedition forthwith to 
beard the king of Spain in his treasure house. So large a venture 
at the outset might be disastrous. Better commence with less 
ambitious schemes, such as establishing trading relations with the 


Amsterdam 8, Zealand 4, the others each 2 representatives. 

18 « Jachten.’ These were second-class vessels built for swiftness. For the vessels 
used in the Dutch navy in the early decades of the seventeenth century see Tjassens, 
pp. 173-92, 202-6, &c., De Jonge, Zeewezen, i. 275-91, 789 &c. Ships of war were not 
at this period of more than 600 tons, and had rarely two decks. At the battle of the 
Downs, 1639, Tromp’s flagship was the only two-decker. Yachts were of 160 tons and 
under, and about 100 feet long. The ships had half-decks at the poop, and also their 
forecastles armed with guns, this giving a partial second deck. 

' De Laet, pp. 5, 6; Istoria delle Guerre del Regno del Brasile (Roma, 1697), 
dal P. F. Gio. Giuseppe di S. Teresa, pp. 51-5. For the speeches which he gives 
at length this author, according to his wont, draws upon his imagination con- 
siderably, 
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coasts of Guinea. But the bolder counsels prevailed. It was felt 
that something more was expected and that the West India Company, 
to justify its existence, must strive to relieve the pressure upon the 
Netherlands by dividing the forces of the enemy and stopping his 
supplies. This being decided, the next question was where to strike. 
Where in all his vast American dominions was the Spaniard likely 
to be assailed with most advantage? Usselincx and others” 
acquainted with the state of the Spanish possessions had pointed 
to Brazil as the objective for a Dutch West India Company, and, 
prompted doubtless by his advice, the XIX resolved in 1623 to equip 
a large force, destined for an attack upon Bahia, the capital of the 
flourishing Portuguese colony, which the events of 1581 had trans- 
formed into a dependency of the crown of Spain. 

The discovery” of this vast province had been made almost 
simultaneously by representatives of the two Iberian nationalities. 
On 26 Jan. 1500 Vicente Yaiiez Pinzon, the companion of 
Columbus, at the head of a Spanish expedition, driven by stress of 
weather across the Atlantic, sighted land, which proved to be the 
westernmost point of South America. He did not, however, 
attempt any exploration, but after refreshing his men on shore 
coasted along to the mouth of the Amazon. A few months later a 
Portuguese expedition despatched by King Emanuel, under the 
orders of Pedro Alvarez Cabral, steering, like its predecessors, 
westwards, fell in with land somewhat further south than the 
Spaniards; and on Easter Day, 25 April, anchored in a fine 
harbour, henceforth called Porto Seguro. Cabral at once took 
possession of the country in the name of his sovereign, as it lay 
within what were known as the Portuguese limits, and gave to it 
the name of Santa Cruz, soon to be exchanged for that of Brazil.” 
For some years the newly discovered territory remained almost 
neglected, and was used only as a convict station. At last, with a 
view to opening out the country and promoting colonisation, it was, 
in the time of Joao III, divided into hereditary captaincies,* which 
were granted to different jfidalgos. Among those who obtained 


20 Juan de Valencia, in his ‘Compendio Historial de la Jornada del Brasil’ (Doc. 
inedit. Espaiia, lv. 63), speaks of the Dutch corsairs who, during the truce, harried the 
coasts of Brazil. Some of these were captured, and a few among them, afterwards 
making their escape, brought home tidings of the riches of the country and its un- 
guarded state. See also Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het Hist. Genootschap te 
Utrecht, 1879, 2 de deel, p. 112, and Varnhagen, Hist. das Lutas no Brazil, p. 5. 

*t Thomas Tamayo de Vargas, cronista real, in his Restauracion della Ciudad 
de Salvador i Baia de Todos Sanctos (Madrid, 1628), gives a good account of the 
beginnings of Brazil, pp. 19-30. 

* For the origin of the word see the Revista Trimensal de Historia (Rio de Jan. 
1839), tom. i. pp. 286-93. The word was first used officially in 1530. The country 
was probably so called from one of its chief exports, brasil wood, thus named from 
its ruddy colour (Sp. and Port. brasa, Fr. braise = living coal). 

*3 *« Capitanias,’ 
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these earliest grants was Martin Affonzo de Souza, of East-Indian 
fame, who was the first to take in hand the planting of the sugar- 
cane and the stocking of the country with catile. 

Such a system, however, as might have been expected, did not 
work well. The captains were independent, had no superintend- 
ence, and abused their power. The colonists complained bitterly 
to the king of the oppression and extortion to which they were 
subjected, so that at last in 1649 Joam determined to appoint a 
governor-general, and sent out Thomas de Souza, armed with full 
powers. Accompanied by a military force and a number of fresh 
settlers, De Souza landed in the splendid haven of Bahia de Todos os 
Santos,™ with the intention of founding a city upon its shores which 
should henceforth be the seat of government. The situation thus 
chosen was admirably fitted for the purpose. 


Bahia [to quote the description of an English historian **] is unques- 
tionably one of the finest harbours in the world. Here, as well as at Rio 
de Janeiro, upon the same coast, the sea seems to have broken in upon 
the land, or more probably some huge lake has borne down its barriers 
and made its way to the ocean. The entrance, which is nearly three 
leagues wide, is from the south, having the continent on the right hand 
and the long island of Itaparica on the left. You are then in a bay, 
extending to the northward and westward a whole degree, and branching 
inland in every direction, with deep water everywhere, and many na- 
vigable rivers discharging themselves into it. This little Mediterranean is 
spotted with above one hundred islands. 


The actual site of the city, named by its founder San Salvador,” 
was peculiarly favoured by its natural surroundings. It lay within 
the navigable passage above mentioned, upon a smail bay shaped 
like a crescent, opposite to the eastern end of Itaparica, the one 
horn being formed by a blunted promontory, the other by a sharp 
point running out into the strait.. The town itself was built 
on the crest of a hill, almost in the centre of the little bay, the 
steep slope running down abruptly to the water’s edge. The 
descriptions given by contemporary writers” show that at the 


24 The Bay of All Saints, lat. 13° 1’ S., long. 38° 32’ W. 

25 Southey, Hist. of Brazil, i.42. Among the contemporary maps of the bay and 
representations of San Salvador those attached to a rare pamphlet in the British 
Museum are valuable and interesting, as being clearly the originals of the similar plates 
given in De Laet, pp. 11,17. The pamphlet, which is the authentic record of an eye- 
witness unknown, bears the title Brassillische Relation in America gelegen was 
gstaldt die Baija und Méhr Buesen de Todos os Sanctos unnd Statt S. Salvator 
von den Hollendern eingenommen worden. Geschehen diss 1624 Jahr. In zwei 
Kupferblatten gradiert, im ersten Statt Saluatto, in dem andern Kupferblatt die 
Mappen mit ihren Zucker-Miihlen zu sehen, &c. Augspurg, 1624. 

76 Commonly both town and bay were called simply Bahia, as Juan de Valencia 
remarks ‘porqué su capacidad y hermosura merecen que le den por excelente el 
nombre comun 4 las demas’ (Doc. ined. Esp. lv. 59). 

27 De Laet, pp. 11, 12; Juan de Valencia, pp. 59, 61; Aitzema, i. 337 ; Brito Freire, 
pp. 69-80. In 1624, according to Valencia, the town contained 3,000 houses; but thig. 
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epoch we are considering San Salvador was not unworthy of the 
beautiful position on which it was erected. It was well built and 
adorned with many handsome buildings, and surrounded by walls. 
On the promontory stood the fort of San Antonio, on the point the 
castle of Tagagipe. The side of the hill was covered with brush- 
wood, and communication was maintained between the town and 
the wharfs and warehouses on the shore by means of wooden slides, 
up and down which, by means of windlasses, heavy goods were 
hauled. The sea defences consisted of two stone forts, one called 
San Felipe, close to the foot of the slides, the other between this 
and Tagagipe, and besides these a triangular platform erected in 
the water right in front of the warehouses, which was still in- 
complete at the time of the Dutch expedition. One great source 
of weakness in a military sense was the large number of monks 
and clergy to be found among the inhabitants. De Souza aimed 
at making San Salvador an ecclesiastical and missionary centre for 
the province, as well as the seat of government, and with this 
object he established four convents in his new city, two within the 
walls, Franciscan and Jesuit, and two others, Benedictine and 
Carmelite, on adjoining eminences.” Such was Bahia, the objective 
of the great expedition which the directors of the Dutch West 
India Company had resolved to despatch to the Spanish main. 

The consent of the states-general and the approval of the stad- 
holder having been duly obtained, a considerable part of the year 
1623 appears to have been spent in making adequate preparations 
for so redoubtable an undertaking. A fleet was equipped, which 
consisted of three-and-twenty vessels of war, with four yachts 
mounting 500 pieces of ordnance and manned by 1,600 sailors 
and 1,700 troops.” Jacob Willekens, of Amsterdam, was appointed 
admiral, Pieter Pieterszoon Hein® (popularly known as Piet Hein), 
of Rotterdam, vice-admiral ; and with them sailed Colonel Jan van 
Dorth, lord of Horst, as commander-in-chief of the military forces 
and governor of the hoped-for conquests : all three capable and tried 
men, thoroughly competent for their posts. On 22 and 23 Dec. 
the northern contingent of the fleet set sail from the Texel under 
Willekens, and was followed by the rest, under Hein, rather more 
is probably an exaggeration, unless it include a considerable circuit outside the walls. 
De Laet says 1,400. 

8 ‘Otros dos que la miraban 4 caballero ’ (Valencia, p. 60). 

*® For full details, taken direct from official sources, see De Laet, pp. 7,8. Here 
are to be found the names of all the vessels, with tonnage, armament, and complement. 
Aitzema follows De Laet verbally, as also do later writers. 

%° Leeven en Daaden der doorlugtichsten Zeehelden, pp. 481-511 (Amst. 1633). 
Piet Hein occupies one of the foremost places in the list of Dutch naval heroes. Born 
of poor parents at Delfshaven, 1578, he (contrary, it is said, to the wish of his mother) 
betook himself at an early age to sea, and by sheer merit raised himself from the 


position of a cabin-boy to that in 1629 of lieut.-admiral of Holland, second only to the 
prince of Orange. 
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than a month later. The squadron, with the admiral, arrived safely 
off the island of St. Vincent, one of the Cape Verdes, on 28 Jan., 
with one important exception, the ‘ Hollandia.’ This fine vessel, 
having Van Dorth* on board, through some mischance became 
separated from its companions and made its way to Sierra Leone. 
At St. Vincent Willekens remained, recruiting his men and occupying 
them in constant manceuvres, until the arrival of the vice-admiral. 
Some delay took place, owing to contrary winds, in effecting the 
junction, but at length on 26 March the whole fleet was collected 
in the offing. Yet another three weeks was spent in repairs and 
revictualling, and then, as there was still no sign of the ‘Hollandia,’ 
on 21 April the admiral gave the signal to weigh and put out to sea. 
A council of officers was shortly afterwards summoned on board 
the flagship, and in their presence Willekens opened the sealed 
instructions as to the ultimate destination of the expedition.” All 
were rejoiced when they found that they were to make for Bahia 
and attempt its conquest, and with good hearts and firm resolve 
pledged themselves to do their utmost for the service of the father- 
land and the company. The voyage was a prosperous one. On 
8 May the coast of Brazil was sighted, and four days later the 
Dutch fleet cast anchor before the entrance to the bay. 

Meanwhile the governor of the threatened town was not 
entirely unprepared for the arrival of these unwelcome visitors. In 
a country where the press was free it had been impossible to 
conceal the preparations and designs of the new company from the 
Spaniards. Spies conveyed the information to Madrid.™ The 
government indeed, with their usual dilatoriness, took no actual steps 
for the protection of the colony against the pending attack, but 
their fears were aroused. Counsel was taken with the ex-governor, 
Gaspar de Souza,** and a caravel was despatched in all haste 
across the Atlantic to warn De Souza’s successor, Diogo de Mendoca 
Furtado, and bidding him to put the entrances to the harbours of 


3! Of Van Dorth’s appointment that shrewd observer Alexander van der Capellen 
(Gedenkschriften, i, 222) remarks, under the date November 1623: ‘Jan van Dort, 
generael sal syn, een man van goede courage, maar vremt in aenslagen ; ik kan qualick 
geloouen dat hij ietwas bestendigs uytrichten sal, dat oock wel tussen hem ende den 
admirael jalousie mochte ontslaan.’ Not a friendly judgment, but may it not explain 
the separation of the ‘ Hollandia’ and some later events ? 

* De Laet, p.11; Brito Freire, p. 62; also letter of Estartenius, Doc. ined. Esp. lv. 
174. Henoc Estartenius (or Starten) was a Calvinist preacher on the fleet, who was 
at a later time taken prisoner by the Spaniards, and who wrote, as an eye-witness, an 
account of the expedition in Latin. The Spanish translation of this is given in cap. 
xv. of Valencia’s narrative, pp. 171-80. It contains many facts and particulars of 
interest. 

* Brit. Museum, Egerton MS, 1131, fol. 33, ‘Relacion Sumaria de los Avisos, que 
ha avido en razon de las Prevenciones en Olanda para el Brasil, 1622.’ 

* Ibid. fol. 37, is to be found the report of Gaspar de Souza; on fols, 278, 293, 
308, &c., are other papers on the same subject, 
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San Salvador and the Recife in a state of defence.* The governor 
did his utmost, accordingly, with the imperfect means at his dis- 
posal to arm and repair the forts. He had some 500 trained soldiers, 
and succeeded in raising in the town and neighbouring district 
some 8,000 more or less disciplined militia.** Many of these 
Jatter, however, through the influence and intrigues of Don Mario 
Texeira, the bishop of Bahia, served but half-heartedly and with 
little good-will. It was an unfortunate thing that at such a time 
there should have been dissension in the camp, but so it was. 
Bishop Texeira was a man of great ambition and energy, who 
wished to gather in his own hands, as far he could, all authority, 
civil as well as ecclesiastical. His great age* and his vigour of 
character had made him a power in the province, and he owed the 
governor a grudge for some interference with his assumed preroga- 
tives, and was unscrupulous enough to vent his spleen by hamper- 
ing Furtado’s patriotic efforts.” 

For many months the air had been full of rumours, but at 
length the long period of anxious expectation drew to a close. On 
26 April news was brought that a Dutch vessel had been observed 
off Morro §S. Pablo (a little below the southern end of Taparica), 
which cruised about, as if in quest of something, and burnt signal 
lights all night.** The news aroused considerable excitement in 
the town, and the governor at once sent out two vessels,‘° under 
the command of his son, to assail and capture the stranger; but 
they were driven back by a storm. On 7 May two vessels were 
again despatched to reconnoitre. They had not far to proceed. 
No sooner did they put out to sea than they perceived on the 
horizon a long line of masts. There was no time for delay. In 
haste they returned with the announcement that the enemy was at 
hand. The news caused no small stir among the garrison and 
inhabitants alike. The minds of the people had become unnerved 
by the long period of doubt and uncertainty, and for a while 
confusion reigned everywhere. The actual approach of the dreaded 
Hollanders filled the populace with panic, and it was only by the 
threats and entreaties of the governor that the raw militia, who 


33 Valencia, p. 65. 

% These are the numbers given by Valencia, who would not be likely to exaggerate 
p. 65). The Augsburg pamphlet gives 2,500. De Laet (p. 16) states that there were 
550 regulars, 1,600 auxiliaries. The Dutch official report to the XIX+(Konink. Arch, 
W. Ind. 1623-9) gives 1,626 as the total of its garrison. Doubtless before the Dutch 
entered the town a number of the volunteers had disbanded and sought their homes. 

37 P. Bartolomeu Guerreiro, Jornada dos Vassalos da Coroa de Portugal (Lisbon, 
1625, exxii. 38), uses the expression ‘ de mais largos annuos.’ 

38 For a favourable view of his conduct see, however, De Vargas, p. 35. 

® Valencia, pp. 65, 66; De Laet, pp. 17, 18. The vessel was the ‘ Hollandia,’ 
having Van Dorth on board. He had crossed from Sierra Leone, and for twenty-three 
days sailed up and down in search of his lost comrades. 

© * Pataxos,’ Brit. Fr. p. 63. 
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composed the bulk of his forces, could be induced to take their 
posts.‘' The regular soldiers were all he could really rely upon, 
and by their aid order and confidence were at length restored. 

Meanwhile the Dutch admiral had summoned a council of war 
to decide on the course of action. It was determined that at break 
of day four ships with a yacht carrying a large body of troops 
should make for the little bay called Sand Bay, where was a 
convenient beach for disembarkation lying in the strait a little 
beyond Fort San Antonio, while the bulk of the fleet should sail 
straight on and take up its position before San Salvador itself. 
Accordingly on Thursday, 9 May, at dawn, in full sail and with 
flags flying before a favourable wind, the Dutch ships crossed the 
bar, and defiled silently past Fort San Antonio, which fired harm- 
lessly upon them. Orders had been given to the admiral that 
before attacking the town he should attempt, by the offer of freedom 
of religion and trade, and a promise of security to life and property, 
to persuade the inhabitants to surrender peaceably. Being 
Portuguese it was hoped that with such favourable conditions their 
national hatred to Spanish domination might lead them to throw 
themselves into the arms of those whose cause was in many 
respects so similar to their own.‘? As, however, the main fleet 
advanced towards the town, it was received by such a furious 
carnonade that parleying was out of the question. 

Immediately before the warehouses (as has been already 
described) a triangular platform had been built on a rock in the 
water. On this had been placed a battery of ten pieces of 
artillery, and it was held by 600 to 700 men, commanded by the 
governor’s son, Antonio de Furtado.‘ And close by the shore 
between this and Fort Felipe were drawn up fifteen Portuguese 
vessels right under the steep slopes of the hill on which San 
Salvadoritself was built. To landat such a spot seemed impossible, 
to attack it with success from the sea wellnigh hopeless. The 
sight was one to make the boldest pause; but in its vice-admiral 
the Dutch fleet possessed a man who did not know what fear 
meant. When Piet Hein saw his foe before him he was not 


*' Valencia says, ‘ Ruegos ni amenazas no bastaron ; tal fué la confusion que causd 
la vista del enemigo y el miedo y cobardia que en ellos entré’ (p. 67). 

*2 Doc. ined. Esp. ly., letter of Estartenius, p. 174; Raynal, Hist. Philosophique 
des deux Indes, p. 16. 

“* The Augsburg pamphlet says 11. 

‘* Menezes, Portugal Restaurado, i. 32. Netscher, Les Hollandais au Brésil, 
p. 17, says Antonio de Furtado commanded in Fort San Antonio, but this was not 
so. Comp. Valencia, p. 70. 

* The Portuguese writers make Hein an Englishman. Thus Brito Freire, in his 
Nova Lusitania, Hist. da Guerra Brasilica (Lisbon, 1675), calls him (p. 61) ‘ aquelle 
va'eroso Inglez,’ and in the narrative of the Jesuit father Guerreiro we find (p. 5), ‘ era 
almirante da armada Pero Perez, Ingrez de nacfio,’ and in De Vargas, p. 31, ‘ Pedro 
Petrittein, Inglez.’ 
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viven to count the cost. His spirits, like Nelson’s, rose with the 
sense of danger. He led the van, and not for one moment did he 
hesitate. In his flagship the ‘Neptune,’ accompanied by but 
three others, the ‘Groningen,’ the ‘ Geldria,’ and the ‘ Nassau,’ “ 
he boldly planted himself in front of the platform battery in such 
# position as to cut off the escape of the enemy’s ships towards the 
sea. : 
A fierce artillery combat was engaged, to the grave disadvantage 
of the assailants, exposed as they were to a cross fire and greatly 
outnumbered. All the ships suffered severely in the unequal con- 
test, especially the ‘ Groningen,’ which, pierced through and through, 
lost more than half its crew and its captain. Evening began to 
draw on and the situation to be critical. It was already 7 pP.m., 
when the vice-admiral ordered three launches, manned with picked 
crews, twenty men on each, to be lowered and to make straight for 
the enemy’s vessels and board them. So audacious an assault was’ 
too much for the Portuguese sailors. Before the launches could 
reach them they had abandoned their ships,” but not before they 
had had time to set a number of them on fire. Eight, however, 
were captured and towed away in triumph. The success of this 
stroke encouraged Piet Hein io-attempt one still more daring. 
Invoking the admiral’s assistance “* he determined to storm the 
platform battery. . Willekens gave his consent, and Hein collected 
a force of fourteen boats, in one of which he himself took his 
place. The walls of the battery rose sheer from the sea to a height 
of eight or nine feet, so that, to quote the words of an eye-witness,‘® 
the assailants might have been driven off with sticks and stones. 
Put nothing could daunt the fierce mariners of the Maas and 
Zuyder Zee when led by such a chief. By the aid of boathooks 
the crews scrambled up the rampart. Hein’s trumpeter was the 
first to set foot within the fort; the vice-admiral himself was the 
second, and in a few minutes the place was won. The garrison, 
astounded and panic-stricken, fled through the water to the main- 
land, and just as night was falling the Dutch found themselves 
masters of this important post.*° But ammunition was short, the 
platform exposed in the darkness to be swept by musketry from the 





“© The ‘ Neptune’ was a vessel of 460 tons, carrying 6 bronze and 22 iron guns, 
manned by a crew of 187 men. The ‘Groningen’ and the ‘ Geldria’ were each of 
600 tons, the ‘ Nassau ’ of 280 (De Laet, p. 30, and Kort Verhael, p. 8). 

7 Most of these were merchantmen, but in 1624 an armed merchantman hardly 
differed from a war ship. 

‘$ Augsburg pamphlet; Aitzema, p. 338; Van der Capellen, Gedenkschriften, i. 
304, 305. 

” Doc. ined. Esp. lv., letter of Henoc Estartenius, p. 175. 

%® De Vargas, p. 39, a writer full of bombast and inaccuracy, in a eulogy of the 
governor says he went into the water up to his neck to rally the fugitives. As Fur- 
tado was a brave man, he may have possibly done so, 
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shore. Hein, therefore, after spiking the guns withdrew his men, 
to rest on shipboard until daybreak.*' 

Meanwhile the military forces had not been idle. At about 
2 o’clock in the afternoon the troops, to the number of 1,200, 
with two field-pieces, had been landed by seven sloops upon the 
beach in Sand Bay, and with them a body of 280 sailors, 
who, as is so often the case in British expeditions, were in 
charge of the guns and stores. Mendoca Furtado had on the 
previous day sent two captains with 180 men and a_ body 
of Indian bowmen to. guard the spot; but at the first sound 
of the balls from the ships, before they had suffered any hurt, the 
whole force, together with their officers, betook themselves to 
flight.* The road to the city lay thus open, but it was very 
narrow and steep and could have been most easily defended. 
A few determined troops could have held it against heavy odds. But 
although a brave captain, Francisco de Barros by name, attempted 
to rally the fugitives at a favourable spot, such was their terror 
that his life was threatened. They need not have been so alarmed. 
The Dutch force, in the absence of Van Dorth, was commanded 
by Sergeant-Major Albert Schouten, a man who, as subsequent 
events will show, was quite unfitted for such a position ; and there 
can be but little doubt, such was the confusion and disorder in the 
ranks of the invaders, that had their opponents summoned up 
courage to make a stand they might have dispersed and possibly 
destroyed them. But not even in the suburbs was there any 
show of resistance. The Benedictine convent, crowning a height 
with its strong walls, right in the path of the Netherlanders, was 
abandoned ; so, with the glare of the burning ships below lighting 
up the road, the troops, weary, straggling, and some of them the 
worse for drink, took willing possession of the spacious building 
and there lay down for their night’s rest. Again by a vigorous attack 


| De Laet, pp. 13 ff. See also a pamphlet, Relatione dell’ Acquisto fatto dall’ 
Armada Hollandese della Citta di S. Salvatore nella Baia di Tutti i Santi, 1624 
(Venetia, 1624), corroborating these details. 

5? De Laet, p. 15; Aitzema, p. 339. 

88 This is the account given by their own compatriot, Juan de Valencia; ‘Sin 
pelear ni poco ni mucho, ni ver la cara al enemigo’ (p. 68). He adds from personal 
knowledge of the place that twenty arquebusiers could have caused the landing 
force heavy loss, and that ten men could have defended the steep road against a 
hundred. Augsb. pamphlet, p. 2, ‘mit geringer Miihe unnd Volck kénden auffgehalten 
werden.’ 

5 De Laet, p. 15, tells us that the troops were guided by Dirck Pietersz Culver 
and Dirck de Ruyter, who from previous knowledge of Bahia were familiar with the 
paths. Brito Freire, p. 66, gives the names incorrectly as Francis Ducks and Frederick 
de Ruyter, but adds rightly that they had once been prisoners. There is a letter 
extant from the wife of Dirck de Ruyter begging the states-general to intercede with 
the governor of Bahia for her husband, then a prisoner, threatened with death, 1618 
(Bijd. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootschap te Utrecht, 2de deel, 1879). 
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from thé town they might have been annihilated.® Theit slumbers, 
however, were undisturbed. At dawn the march was resumed, 
only to be interrupted by the advance of a man bearing a flag of 
truce, who informed the Dutch commander that the town was 
deserted and at his mercy. 

Utterly cowed by the spectacle of the splendid daring of Piet 


Hein and his sailors, and hearing that a large military force was- 


already encamped at their gates, the spirit of the garrison during 
the night had sunk within them. In a moment of panic they 
determined to abandon the town to its fate. The bishop, who on 
the previous day had done his utmost to encourage the defenders, 
was the first to leave, accompanied by some 600 ecclesiastics. 
He was speedily followed by the soldiery and almost the entire 
population of the place, men, women, and children. The governor 
alone refused to desert so ignominiously the important post entrusted 
to his charge, and with his son, personal attendants, and two or 
three brave officers remained in his palace awaiting the issue of 
events. At first the Dutch suspected treachery, and made their way 
cautiously and in good order through the empty streets. The 
governor and his party appear at first to have threatened to defend 
themselves to the last man, but in the end, seeing the utter use- 
lessness of resistance, they surrendered as prisoners of war.» Then, 
when it was clear that the conquest was complete, the temptation 
of plunder proved too strong for the victorious soldiery. Private 
dwellings, warehouses, churches, and convents were entered, and 
general looting had already begun. Then the admiral intervened. 


53 Such is the account given by Estartenius, who accompanied the column. His 


language is very strong. ‘Es cierto que si solamente ducientos arcabuceros hubieran 
acometido 4 los nuestros de noche los pudieron & todos meter en huida y mataflos, 


sin quedar hombre vivo, porque nuestra gente perdida por no saber el camino andaba_ 


de una parte para otra, y muchos con sed se habian emborrachado de suerte que 
estaban echados en tierra vencidos de el vino y de el sueiio’ (Doc. ined. Esp. lv. 
p. 176). Similarly De Vargas, p. 38, states that the Dutch arrived in S. Benito ‘cd poca 
orden y mucha confusion, @ aumenté la demasia del vino.’ The troops, though fine 
fighting material, were but mercenaries of several nationalities, and required to be 
held in hand by a strict disciplinarian—by a Van Dorth, not an Albert Schouten. 

56 This, amid much discrepancy in the accounts, seems to combine fairly the state- 
ments of the Dutch authorities with the narrative of the Jesuit Antonio Vieira, an 


eye-witness, in his report in the Annua da Provincia do Brazil, 30 Sept. 1626 (Bahia). - 


‘ Julgando os Hol. da muita quietacdo da cidade estar sem defensores, deliberamse a 
entrar . . . a cidade, ou para melhor dizer o deserto, lhes deu entrada franca e segura, 
inde logo tomar posse das casas reaes, onde estava . . . o governador, desemparado 
de todos, e acompanhado sé de um filho e tres o quatro homems. Presos estes,’ &c. 
Brito Freire, pp. 68-70, and still more Giuseppe di 8. Teresa, pp. 59-60, speak of a 
desperate resistance, of a surrender on condition of freedom, and of false play on the 
part of the Dutch in not holding to the terms. As to the latter accusation, which 
has been repeated by later writers, it is a sufficient answer to say that Furtado him- 
self, in his report to the king (Egerton MS. 1133, f. 344), knows nothing of it. 
Valencia has perhaps given the true account (p. 72), that the governor himself, by 
drawing his sword after surrender, broke his parole and was made prisoner. 
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He despatched commissioners with an armed force to stop the 
plundering and to take an inventory of the captured goods. 
Quantities of wares, wool, silk, and linen lay scattered about, trodden 
underfoot. These were collected together and placed in the college 
of the Jesuits. In the ships which had been captured were found 
1,400 chests of sugar, 400 pipes of wine, besides hides, salt, and 
other goods ; in the warehouses yet 2,500 other chests of sugar. All 
the booty was finally stored in four vessels, which on 4 July, 
having likewise on board Mendoca Furtado and his son, were 
despatched to Holland as the firstfruits of victory. 

Meantime Jan van Dorth had landed on 12 May, and at once 
entered on his duties as commander of the forces and governor of 
fe town. His first task was to restore discipline and order into 
the ranks, which had been in his absence growing slack; his next 
to set about strengthening the old and erecting new forts and 
defences. He was almost an ideal man for his post, as prudent as 
he was brave, as affable to those who discharged their duties as he 
was stern and severe when occasion required the exercise of au- 
thority.” In his hands San Salvador might have been rendered 
almost impregnable to assault, but destiny ruled that the enterprise 
of the West India Company was not to be one of unbroken success. 
A great misfortune was to befall them. 

On 12 June Van Dorth had set forth on an expedition against 
Morro de San Pedro, but meeting with contrary winds had returned 
on the following day, to find that, taking advantage of his absence, 
the light troops of the enemy had crept up through the woods to 
the near neighbourhood of the town. He immediately rode out to 
reconnoitre, atiended only by a few followers. Within a gunshot 
of the walls the little band fell unsuspectingly into an ambush, 
principally of native Brazilians, who, after overwhelming them 
with a volley of darts, rushed upon them. Van Dorth, who was 
wounded and had fallen from his horse, was assailed by a certain 
Captain Francisco de Padilha, himself a native,** who killed him 
and cut off his head. As soon as this was seen from the town a 
body of blacks, enrolled among the garrison, sallied out and rescued 
the corpse, but not until it had been horribly mutilated and mis- 
handled. ‘The loss was the more severely felt as the two officers 
next in rank, the brothers Albert and William Schouten, were, as 
their conduct of the attack on 9 May had already shown, utterly 
incompetent for independent command. For a while, and so long 
as the admirals remained, their evil qualities were under some 
restraint. Willekens, however, sailed for Holland on 28 July, Hein 
for Africa on 5 Aug., and from that time things went gradually 

*? Estartenius, p. 178: ‘Era ejemplo de singular piedad, enemigo de toda la intem- 


perancia, y los soldados le amaban como 4 su padre.’ De Laet, p. 19; Barlaeus, 
p. 49; Van der Capellen, i. 172. Bee 58 Varnhagen, p. 17. 
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from bad to worse. Albert, the less incapable of the brothers, was 
killed. William, who succeeded him as governor, gave himself 
up to a life of debauchery and excess, and the soldiery, as might be 
expected, followed the vicious example of their chief. 

Meanwhile outside the city the greatest vigour and activity pre- 
vailed among the fugitives, who, quickly rallying, had taken up a 
strong position on the other side of the river Vermelho, near the 
village of Espirito Santo, only a few leagues distant... The moving 
spirit in the camp that was formed was the old bishop, Marcos 
Texeira. With an energy surprising in one of his years, Don Marcos, 
elected captain-general, exhibited as remarkable a capacity for 
daring activity in the field as for organisation in the camp,” 
and when, in September, Francisco Marinho arrived with authority 
from Matthias Albuquerque to take over the command, he found a 
fighting force at his disposal well equipped and full of ardour, 
and the Dutch garrison virtually besieged in San Salvador. 
Bishop Texeira did not long survive his supersession. Worn 
out probably by fatigue and exposure, he died on 8 Oct. Marinho 
himself did not retain his post for more than three months. On 
8 Dec. a new governor, a man of much experience and tried 
capacity, Francisco Moura, succeeded him.” 


While these events were occurring in Brazil the news of the loss 
of Bahia had been carried to Madrid and Lisbon, and had aroused 
extraordinary excitement and consternation. For once the Spanish 
court was stirred to decisive action, and for the first and only 
time it found itself cordially and even enthusiastically supported 
by the national feeling of Portugal.“ The Spaniards dreaded the 
presence of the hated Dutch rebels on the soil of that America 
whose treasures still enabled them to maintain the outward sem- 
blance of imposing power and world-wide empire. The Portuguese 
too, though detesting the Spanish yoke, were stung into fierce re- 
sentment by the intrusion of heretics into a colony which had been 
founded and peopled by men of their own race, in whose fortunes 
they felt a keen and jealous interest. Orders were given for the 
iitting out of a great armada,” and every province of the Spanish 
dominion was required to furnish as speedily as possible its quota 
of ships and men. Don Fadrique de Toledo was appointed gene- 






8° De Vargas, p. 46. Brito Freire, p. 57, thus speaks of the difference of his con- 
duct during and after the siege : ‘ Que nao sé ha grande differenca de homem a homem, 
mas de homem a sy mesmo.’ 

® With the title Capitiio Mér do Reconcavo (De Vargas, p. 48). 

*! Bartolomeo Guerreiro, Jornada da Bahia, c. i. &c.; Valencia, c. vii. 

® Simancas, Consult. Orig. Minist. de Guerra, Legajo 1325. 

® In the Egerton MS. 1131 is to be found a whole series of documents illustrative 
of the vigour and energy of the preparations, fi. 253, 277, 288, 290, 293, 331. The 
most important of these is a despatch to the council of state in Portugal, ff. 293-326, 
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ralissimo, with Don Fajardo de Guevara as second in command, of 
the Spanish squadron. The Portuguese contingent had as captain- 
general Don Manuel de Menezes,“ and such was the thrill of 
excitement that a considerable part® of the Portuguese nobility 
yolunteered their services,“ and subscribed a very large sum 
to the expenses of the expedition. 

Not for some months, despite all despatch, were the vast 
preparations completed. At last, however, on 1 Dec., the Por- 
tuguese detachment weighed from Lisbon, and made its way 
to the Cape Verdes, and there, off Santiago, awaited the arrival of 
the Spaniards. These had been delayed at Cadiz by contrary 
winds until 14 Jan. (St. Felix’s Day), when Don Fadrique in his 
turn put, to sea, and after a stormy passage effected, on 4 Feb., 
his junction with the Portuguese. A week was taken for rest and 
necessary repairs; then on 10 Feb.,®* the whole fleet,” consist- 
ing of fifty-two ships, carrying 12,566 men and 1,185 guns, with 
five caravels and four pinnaces, set sail. The voyage was a long 
one. The Spanish fleet at first outsailed the Portuguese, and later 
persistent calms came on, which made progress very slow and 
sickness to break out among the troops, the great heat causing the 
want of fresh water to be severely felt. At last on 27 March, 
Maundy Thursday, the coast of Brazil was sighted. Arrived off 
Bahia, communications were at once opened with the shore, and 
great was the joy diffused through all ranks when a messenger ” 
from Moura brought the news that no relief fleet had as yet 


The constant aim is to forestall the Dutch reinforcements : ‘ Nada importa tanto como 
la brevidad en este despacho.’ 

6+ Menezes has left a most interesting and authentic account of the expedition, in 
which he took so prominent a part. 

® Guerreiro, cc. x.—xii., gives a detailed list. 

% Valencia, pp. 82, 83: ‘ Basta decir que fueron todos que quedé Portugal desierto.’ 
See also Luis de Menezes, Portugal Restaurado (Lisbon, 1752) : ‘ Juntou-se 4 nobreza 
quasi toda,’ tom. i. p. 53. 

® De Vargas, p. 75; Brito Freire, p. 107, 234,300 cruzados. 

*° Ash Wednesday (De Vargas, p. 91). 

® Among the many authorities nothing can be found more complete and detailed 
than the elaborate statistics of the ships, officers, crews, armaments, stores, &c., in 
Valencia’s narrative, Doc. ined. Esp. lv. 84-125. The summary is as follows :— 


Ships Men Guns 

fleet of the ocean . . . . e il 2,516 269 

° » » Straits . ‘ . ° eo § 1,490 158 
Spanish equadvon of Biscay . . . . ow 4 1,181 106 
- » the four towns ° e a 1,845 154 

Neapolitan squadron . - se * oe ° 4 1,583 114 
Portuguese fleet oa . . ° e 22 4,385 384 


52 12,566 1,185 
Mention has already been made of the high quality of those who served on the Portu- 
guese fleet. Of the Spanish Valencia says, ‘ Seguramente se puede decir fue en ella la” 
mas lucida gente de Espaiia, y flor de la milicia ’ (p. 124). 
Brit, Mus, Add. MSS. 13974, f. 1. Comp. De Laet, pp. 50, 51, 
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come from Holland, and that the garrison consisted of some 2,800 
men, all told, with seventeen ships, chiefly merchantmen. 

A council of war was held and an immediate attack resolved on. 
On Easter Eve the whole fleet entered the strait, drawn up in the 
form of a half-moon, with flags flying and trumpets sounding, in 
stately array. As they swept past Fort San Antonio they were 
greeted with a salvo of musketry from a body of troops lining 
the shore, who had been despatched by the governor to lend a 
helping hand to their comrades from across the sea.”’ The 
spectacle before them was one which must have gladdened their 
hearts. The imposing line of battle before them from horn to horn 
covered a space of no less than six leagues. Not even the sight of 
the Armada as it sailed before the eyes of Drake and his 
companions on that eventful 81 July 1588 can have been more 
majestic or awe-inspiring. Certainly never since that date has 
Spain sent out so fine and well-equipped an expedition as this, 
and undoubtedly it was superior in many respects, notably in the 
experience and military qualities of its leaders, to the great Armada 
itself. 

The Dutch at first thought that their own relief fleet, of which 
tidings had reached them by a swift despatch boat from Holland,” 
was approaching. They soon perceived their mistake, and found 
themselves cut off from the sea. There was no need, however, on 
this account of any despondency on their part. During his period 
of command Van Dorth had very considerably strengthened the 
fortifications. There was an abundance of everything required for 
the defence—artillery, munitions of war, food, and money. In 
the months which had elapsed since the fall of San Salvador 
Spanish and Portuguese ships had in their ignorance kept arriving 
from time to time at the port, and many rich prizes had been made, 
among these one of great importance. A vessel had touched at 
Bahia having on board Francisco Sarmiento, ex-governor of Potosi, 
who was returning home with his wife, and, moreover, a treasure 
valued at 700,000 ducats. The governor had been imprisoned 
and the money seized as booty. Nothing ought to have been lack- 
ing, for the garrison were sufficiently numerous to have offered 
strenuous resistance untjl syccoyr came, had they been capably 
led. But after the death of Van Dorth, as has been already 
stated, the reins of authority had ‘passed into unworthy hands, and 
licence, as the event showed, had only too speedily led to demorali- 
sation. 


*" De Vargas, p. 97; Brito Freire, p. 121. 72 Van der Capellen, i. 318. 

*8 This is the amount stated in a valuable pamphlet entitled Relag@o verdadera 
de todo o succedido na Restauragio da Bahia, dc., mandada pelos Officiaes de S. 
Magestade a estes Reinos (Lisbon, 1625), reprinted in the Revista Trimensal de His- 
toria, tom. y. (1843, Rio de Jan.), p. 477. 


’ 


. 
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The Spanish commander lost no time in commencing the siege 
with vigour. On the following morning, though it was Easter Day, 
a large body of troops, consisting of, 2,000 Spaniards, 1,500 
Portuguese, and 500 Neapolitans, were disembarked on the sandy 
beach beyond Fort San Antonio, the very spot where the Dutch had 
landed eleven months before without opposition." Events repeated 
themselves. The fort was not defended, and the invaders marching 
on seized the Benedictine and Carmelite convents. ‘The latter of 
these Toledo made his head-quarters. Both were fortified, and 
armed with powerful batteries, which commenced a violent and 
continuous bombardment of the city and of the vessels lying below, 
several of which were sunk. On this the garrison without an effort 
abandoned all their maritime defences, and the Spanish fleet, under 
Don Manuel de Menezes, sailing past the town, landed another body 
of troops at Las Palmas, further up the bay. Nor were the Bra- 
zilians under Don Francisco de Moura idle. Strong reinforcements, 
consisting of some 2,000 men, partly Portuguese, partly natives, 
hastened to join the ranks of the besiegers, and thus effectually to 
shut in the city by land and sea. So passed the Monday and 
Tuesday, during which the Dutch, except by a desultory fire, showed 
no signs of active resistance. The attacking force was thus lulled intc 
a sense of security, for which they might have had to pay dearly. As 
it was, they received a sharp intimation of the danger in which they 
stood. At about eleven o’clock on the Wednesday morning, while the 
occupiers of the convent of San Bento were, on account of the great 
heat, resting from their labours and were lying about in disorder, 
many of them unarmed and half-clad, a mixed™ force of 400 
men, under Serjeant-Major Ernest Kijf, rushed out of the city, 
at a preconcerted signal made by a spy, and vigorously assailed 
them. The catholics were far superior in number” and valiantly 
defended themselves, but, taken as they were at a disadvantage, 
they did not succeed in repelling the attack until they had suffered 
considerably. Several officers of rank and family were killed, 
among them Don Pedro Ossorio, the master of the camp. The 
total loss, which chiefly fell on the Spanish regiment, was not less 
than 170.” This sortie, however, was but a spasmodic effort, and 
no serious attempt was henceforward made to embarrass the 
besiegers in their difficult task of dragging up heavy ordnance from 
the beach and placing them in position on the heights, from 
whence the batteries were able to direct their fire on the defences of 
the town with crushing effect. 

™ Add. MSS. 13974, f. 1; Relagdo verdad. p. 478; Valencia, p. 145. 

*® Valencia says it contained French, Germans, English, and Dutch. 

6 Relagdo verdad. p. 478, gives their number at 2,300, a regiment of each nation- 
ality, Portuguese, Neapolitan, and Spanish. In this fight there were thus representa- 


tives of seven European peoples, as well as Indians and negroes. 
7 Valencia gives 175, Manuel de Menezes 195. 
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It has been mentioned that on the approach of the Spanish fleet 
there were seventeen Dutch vessels in the bay. These, being almost 
all of light burden, withdrew into shallow water, under the protection 
of the forts, and, behind a rampart of sunk vessels which barred 
approach, were safe from assault from the sea. Among them were 
four fireships, and on the night of 5 April it was resolved to send 
these out among the enemy’s fleet, which in serried lines lay at 
anchor in the offing. The night was dark, and the sight of the 
blazing vessels advancing towards them caused awhile no small 
confusion and terror among the Spanish galleons.”* But Admiral 
Fajardo, who was in command, was no Medina-Sidonia, but a 
skilful and tried seaman. He did not lose his head, but gave orders 
that the whole fleet should set sail in the same direction as the 
fireships, openings being made for their passage. This manceuvre 
he personally superintended, and with such success that the 
burning hulks flamed themselves out upon the water without 
causing any damage. A plunging fire from the convent batteries 
straight down upon the decks of the Dutch ships was the rejoinder 
on the part of the Spaniards to.this attempt, which effectually dis- 
posed of any further danger from their quarter. 

Meanwhile but a very feeble and intermittent reply to the bom- 
bardment was made fromthe ramparts. Dissension and discontent 
were paralysing the resistance of the garrison. On the day after 
the failure of the fire ships an Englishman arrived in the Spanish 
camp, who said that 200 of his nation and 100 Germans were 
disgusted with the States’ service and prepared to desert; at inter- 
vals during the following days a Frenchman, a German, and two 
Scotsmen came over with the same tale.” These men, be it 
remembered, were soldiers of fortuno, more or less sincerely attached 
to the protestant cause, and ready to be loyal to their flag so. long 
as they had leaders capable of inspiring them with confidence and 
enthusiasm. But such a man as William Schouten they could 
neither follow nor obey. His profligate life and his neglect of 
duty made this vicious and ruffianly wretch * alike despised and 
hated by his troops. And as the siege went on the limits of 
endurance were at length passed. The governor was seized by 
his soldiers, deposed by acclamation, and the sergeant-major, 
Ernest Kijf, elected in his stead. The leader of the sortie was a 
man of energy, but licence and disorder had reigned too long 
for him to effect anything. The mere fact of his authority resting 
upon an act of insubordination was against him, and his efforts 


78 Relacao verdad. p. 481; De Vargas, c. xxvii. - 

7 Relagdo verdad. p. 482; De Vargas, p. 117; Valencia, p. 156. 

* This language is not too strong. De Laet, p. 51, writes : ‘ Soo gaf hy de soldaten 
kleynen moet, haer met quade woorden en vloecken scheldende; hy gingh liever inde 
Hoeren-huysen ende bleef op’t Hof sitien swelgende ende suppende.’ The preacher 
Estartenius depicts Schouten in even. blacker colours (Doc. ined. Esp. lv. 178). 
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to restore discipline rendered ‘him in his turn unpopular with 
the soldiery.*' Though the troops were numerous, stores abun- 
dant, and succour was known to be not far distant, he could do 
nothing with a motley crowd of different nationalities, no longer 
bound together by a sense of duty or the bonds of obedience. So 
finding the soldiery honeycombed with sedition ** and on the verge 
of mutiny, Kijf, hopeless of prolonging the resistance, on 28 April 
sent a letter to the Spanish commander requesting a parley, and 
after two days’ discussion the town capitulated. All artillery, 
arms, munitions, flags, ships, horses, negroes, and Spanish subjects 
within the place were to be surrendered. The garrison were to 
lay down their arms, but a sufficient number of vessels, with the 
necessary arms and provisions for the voyage, were to be set apart 
to take them to Holland, on condition that they would not serve 
against the king of Spain before their arriva] home. 

The recapture of San Salvador with such slight loss* was a 
feat at least as brilliant as its seizure by the Dutch in the previous 
year. Yet there can be no question that the success of the 
Spaniards should never have been achieved. According to the 
testimony of the Portuguese admiral, the troops who to the 
number of nineteen hundred thus yielded, almost without - striking 
a blow, the prize they themselves had won, were splendid fight- 
ing material,“ the fortifications were strong, even the streets 
entrenched,*® so that, had the hearts of the defenders been in their 
eause, the town could have been held with ease until the relief 
fleet arrived. To have attempted to take the place by storm 
would have been hazardous in the extreme, and even if success- 
ful must have entailed grievous loss on the assailants, The 
disaster which befell the West India Company was thus due 
entirely to the neglect which had left so valuable a conquest in 
the charge of incapable officers. Van Dorth, indeed, was a man 
worthy of command, but on his life the success of the expedition 
virtually hung. The brothers Schouten would have proved the 
ruin of any enterprise the conduct of which required firmness, 
vigilance, and resolution. These qualities they so conspicuously 
lacked that on the shoulders of those who selected them for high 


command must rest no small portion of the blame of so shameful 
a surrender.* 


' De Laet, p. 52; Giuseppe di Santa Teresa, p. 69. 

* Estartenius says plainly: ‘La ciudad no pudiere defenderse, y dentro estuviese 
todo lleno de confusiones y sediciones’ (p. 179). 

** The parleying and terms of surrender are given in full by Valencia, pp. 159-65 : 
also Guerreiro, cc. xxxiv. xxxv. xxxvi. 

st Add. MSS. 13974, f. 7, gives the total loss at 110 killed, 145 wounded. 

** «Todos mancebos, gente escolhida para lucir entre qualquer infanteria do 
mundo.’ They are described by De Vargas ‘de ta gallarda presencia i tay gonocidas 
fuergas que se cree 4 no los tiene iguales las islas rebeladas’ (p. 136), 

*§ Relagdo verdad. p. 486: ‘ Cada rua era um casteHo.’ 

* Aitzema, Saken van Staet en Oorlog, i. 420. 
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The catholic troops on entering the town committed such 
excesses that, as one of their own historians confesses,** the con- 
querors seemed to the inhabitants worse enemies than those they 
had conquered. But Toledo took the most effectual step for 
checking these disorders by re-embarking as speedily as possible a 
considerable portion of his force, together with the vast spoil, on 
board the fleet. He was careful to observe in the most honourable 
manner the terms of the capitulation, and the Dutch prisoners 
were duly placed in seven of their vessels for shipment to Holland. 
A few of the leaders of the Portuguese and the negroes, who had 
openly taken side with the invaders, were seized and executed, but 
these were the only reprisals.® 

Meanwhile news was brought of the approach of the relief fleet 
from Holland, which, had it but entered the bay a very short time 
earlier, might have effected so great a change in the issue of the 
struggle. That it had not done so, however, was not due to any 
want of energy on the part of the directors of the company. No 
sooner had tidings reached Holland of the capture of San Salvador 
than it was felt that the king of Spain would spare no effort to 
recover so valuable a possession, and rumours speedily arrived that 
a mighty armada was being equipped in the ports of the peninsula. 
The XIX determined, therefore, to meet force with force, and to do 
their very utmost to maintain their splendid conquest. Straining 
all their resources, orders were given for getting ready three fleets. 
The first, under the command of Admiral Jan Dirkszoon Lam, was 
to consist of eighteen vessels of war and seven yachts, with 490 
guns, manned by 1,690 sailors and 1,350 soldiers ; this was to be 
followed by another containing fourteen vessels of war and two 
yachts, with 338 guns, 1,430 sailors, and 588 soldiers, under 
Andries Veen as admiral, accompanied by Boudewyn Hendrikszoon, 
burgomaster of Edam, as general-in-chief of the whole expedition. 
Yet a third squadron was despatched under Admiral Kat, which 
comprised seven vessels in all, to cruise off the coast of Spain, and 
there to watch and, if possible, to harass the enemy.” It was a 
truly great effort, but contrary winds, as so often in those days, 
baffled and delayed, not merely for weeks, but for months, the 
setting out of the expedition. The squadron of Kat, indeed, 
managed to start on its less important mission as early as June 
1624, but the fleet under Lam, which was ready in October,®! was 
not able to put to sea until 21 Dec., and then the ships of the 
admiral and vice-admiral both ran upon a shoal and had to put 


8S Luis de Menezes, Portugal Restaurado, i. 54. 

8° Add. MSS. 13974, f. 7; Guerreiro, c. xxxvii. 

* For complete details as tothe ships and armaments of these fleets see De Laet, 
pp. 20-3; De Jonge, i. 748; Aitzema, i. 342. 

* At this time a yacht, ‘De Haese,’ did sail, as a despatch-boat, and reached Bahia 
in the quick time of five weeks, 
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back ‘again for repairs.°? On-once more putting out the vessels 
were driven by storms to take refuge in Plymouth and under the 
lee of the Isle of Wight. Hendrikszoon in his turn could not find 
an opportunity for starting till 17 Feb.,°* and he too was compelled 
to seek refuge in English harbours. So long, indeed, did the spell 
of bad weather continue that it was not till 17 April, when the 
Bay of All Saints had already for three weeks been occupied by the 
Spanish armada, that the united squadrons after many attempts 
succeeded in entering upon their long-deferred voyage with a 
favourable wind behind them. 

On 23 May they sighted the coast of Brazil, and two days after- 
wards anchored off the island of Taparica. Here a small vessel, 
which was on the look-out in the offing, gave Hendrikszoon ™ tidings. 
that a great Spanish fleet lay in the bay. Hoping that the garrison. 
was still holding out, and eager to come to close quarters with the 
Spaniard, the Dutch commander gave orders that the whole fleet, 
consisting of thirty-four ships, divided into four squadrons, was to 
sail in battle array on the morning of the 26th through the strait. 
The passage was effected without opposition ; Fort San Antonio was 
silent ; but no sooner had they arrived in sight of San Salvador, the 
goal of all their toils, than the hearts of the Hollanders sank within 
them. From the citadel floated the standard of Castile, the shore 
was lined with soldiers, while drawn up close under the batteries lay 
fifty Spanish vessels, secure from attack. The orders of Toledo 
were to avoid a conflict ® on the open sea, knowing that the enemy’s 
vessels must be destroyed by the concentrated fire of the ships and. 
forts if they were rash enough to venture upon an attack. The 
prudence of this course was speedily justified. Hendrikszoon at once 
perceived that it was hopeless to assail a far superior forces in such 
a position, and, unwillingly bowing to the inevitable, gave the 
signal to withdraw in fighting order. 43 the Dutch sailed slowly 
by not a Spaniard stirred, and thus was the expedition on which 
such great hopes had been placed compelled to relinquish its task 
without a shot being fired.» Sullenly and sadly the fleet coasted 
northwards, and, after performing some gallant feats of armsin the. 
West Indies and capturing a number of richly laden Spanish 
merchantmen, finally, on the death of their commander off Cuba in 
July, returned home crippled by disease and stress of weather, with-. 
out having achieved any considerable success. ; 


* Van der Capellen, i. 330, under date December 1624, comments on this; 
‘ Mij dunckt dit omineus te sijn, ende hun geene luk te zullen bevinden.’ 

*3 Tid. i. 338. 

** Admiral Lam seems to have separated from Hendrikszoon on the passage, as he 
is not mentioned by any writer as being present at Bahia, and a month later he is 
found at Sierra Leone. 


*’ Add. MSS. 13974, f. 6. 
** Valencia, pp. 198 ff.; De Vargas, pp. 162-5, 
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Don Fadrique in his turn sailed away from Bahia on 1 Aug., 
taking with him the Dutch prisoners. He left a garrison of 1,000 
Portuguese in the city, under the command of Pedro Correa de 
Gama, an experienced soldier trained in the Low Country wars ; 
Francisco de Moura continuing to be governor of the province, 
though shortly afterwards replaced by Diogo Luis de Oliviera. 
The homeward voyage of the victorious armada was attended 
with loss and disaster, which considerably marred the success of 
the expedition. Storms swept down upon the fleet. Three Spanish 
and nine Portuguese vessels foundered at sea with all their crews. 
Two others were captured by the Dutch. The ‘ Santa Anna,’ flag 
ship of Don Juan de Orellana, in the act of seizing a Dutch mer- 
chantman caught fire, together with its prize, and was burnt to the 
water’s edge. Of the proud squadron that sailed from Lisbon one 
vessel only, that of the admiral, Manuel de Menezes, returned.” 
The conquest of Bahia had spelt ruin alike to the Dutch West India 
Company and to the Spanish king. 

The ships carrying the Dutch prisoners parted company early 
from the rest of the fleet, and arrived safely in Holland, but the 
hapless men found themselves, after their escape from the waves, 
greeted with scoffs and contumely and treated as disgraced. 
Schouten, Kijf, and four others were thrown into prison and con- 
demned to death, but their lives were eventually spared at the per- 
sonal intercession of the princess of Orange.°** 

At the beginning of 1626 the West India Company, not having 
yet learnt the issue of the expedition of Boudewyn Hendrikszoon, 
determined to send out yet another fleet, as a reinforcement. They 
wished to render their position secure against any force which the 
Spaniards could place upon the sea. The command was given to 
that first of Dutch seamen, the heroic Piet Heyn, who had already 
covered himself with glory in the waters of Bahia. The expedition 
consisted of nine large and five smaller vessels, manned by 1,675 
sailors and soldiers. On 11 April the yacht, ‘ Vos,’ was sent out to 
convey the intelligence to Hendrikszoon, and on 21 May Hein him- 
self put to sea. He steered for the West Indies, where he cruised in 
search of the general, making meanwhile a number of prizes. From 
one of his prisoners he learnt that Hendrikszoon was dead, and that 
the remnant of his fleet had already returned to Holland. This 
meant that his own mission was a failure, and Piet Hein would 
have been justified in also making his way back as speedily as 
possible tothe Maas. But the word ‘failure’ was not to be found in 
this daring admiral’s vocabulary. He sailed, in the first instance, 
to the coast of Sierra Leone, to revictual his ships and give his 
crews a spell of rest. Then on 19 Jan. 1627 he put out to sea 


* Giuseppe di 8. Teresa, p. 75. . 
%8 Van der Capellen, i. 394; Aitzema, 1, 582, *® De Laet, p. 80. 
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ence more and made straight for Bahia. His intention was to try 
whether San Salvador might not be recaptured once moré by a 
sudden coup de main, or, if this could not be, to inflict as much 
damage as possible upon the enemy, 

The voyage was uneventful, and not till the fleet was nearing 
the coast of Brazil did the admiral make known his purpose and 
destination. He then summoned his captains round him, explained 
to them his project, and gave to each detailed written instructions. 
On 1 March the Dutch found themselves off the entrance to the 
straits, but just at the critical moment a calm came on and 
delayed the attack. The enemy was warned and had time to 
make their preparations. It was a piece of hard fortune for Piet 
Hein, but, though-all hopes of a surprise were over, he never 
hesitated in his resolve to test the mettle of the defenders of 
Bahia. 

On 8 March, after two days of chafing inaction, the anchors 
were at length weighed, and the squadron made its way past Fort 
San Antonio, to find the enemy’s vessels drawn up close to the shore, 
so as to be protected by the batteries and forts on the beach, and 
covered also by the artillery mounted on the ramparts of San 
Salvador itself. The ships, all more or less armed, numbered about 
thirty, of which sixteen were of some size, and four powerful 
vessels, with troops on board, were anchored like floating batteries 
somewhat in front of the others. The Dutch admiral on his 
flagship, the ‘ Amsterdam,’ followed by the ‘Hollandia’ and 
‘-Geldria,’ were in advance of the rest of the fleet, which came up 
slowly, owing to a head wind from land. But, without pausing to 
count the odds, Hein, with his three vessels, passing through 
the narrow opening between the platform battery and the shore,'® 
sailed right into the middle of the hostile fleet, the ‘Amsterdam’ 
taking up her position between the ships of the Portuguese 
admiral and vice-admiral at less than a musket-shot from the 
fortifications on the mainland. A desperate conflict ensued, and 
this at such close quarters that possibly the batteries on shore 
were unable to concentrate their full fire on the Hollanders, for 
fear of injuring their own countrymen.’ The result was not long 
doubtful. The vice-admiral’s ship, pierced through and through, 
went to the bottom, the cries of the crew fot quarter being lost 
amidst the din of battle. The other three large Portuguese ships 


‘” The authorities for the numbers have been carefully compared, and the above 
are probably accurate. De Laet (p. 103) gives ‘ about thirty.’ Kommelyn (Frederick 
Hendrick, 1652, p. 16), clearly using authentic sources of information, gives 26. A 
contemporary tract, La Deffaite de la Flotte Esp., etc., 1627, gives 32. Brito Freire, 
p- 305, on the other hand, reduces the number to 16, but this no doubt only includes 
the larger vessels, as I have assumed the case to be. 


‘*" Kommelyn, p. 21. It was an anticipation of Nelson’s tactics in Aboukir Bay. 
’ Brito Freire makes this assertion, 
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struck. The frontline of defence had been swept out of existence. 
And rfow the rest of the Netherlanders are drawing up, when Hein 
gives the signal to lower the boats and board. Beneath a crushing 
fire of artillery and a hail of musket-balls '* from the forts, the 
batteries, and the ships, as well as from the soldiery who lined the 
shore, the command was obeyed with ready alacrity. Swiftly the 
boats advanced, the musketeers on board replying as well as they 
could to the enemy’s fire, and then with one fierce rush, sword 
in hand, the Hollanders and Zealanders made for their foe. The 
struggle was brief. Once on deck these fearless seamen of Piet 
Hein, true sons of the ‘sea beggars’ of 1572, were irresistible. 
The crews and troops who manned the threatened vessels were 
seized with panic and scarcely awaited the attack. The greater 
number leaped into the water and made their way as best they 
could to land; the rest laid down their arms. Thus in less than 
three hours’ time from the commencement of the action the Dutch 
found themselves in possession of two-and-twenty prizes.’ 

The capture had no sooner been completed than the first object 
of the conqueror was to get out of range. In making, however, 
for the open water, two or three vessels that had borne the 
brunt of the fight, the ‘Amsterdam’ herself and the ‘ Geldria,’ 
grounded on a shoal. During the night the ‘ Geldria’ sheered off, 
but not the flagship, which remained fixed and became a target to 
all the batteries on shore. The admiral transferred himself to the 
‘Geldria’ and signalled to the other vessels to approach and assist 
in the task of lightening the ship and of silencing the batteries. 
All was in vain. The ‘Amsterdam’ would not move. The 
‘ Geldria’ was hulled by more than sixty shots, and the ‘ Oranje- 
Boom,’ a fine vessel of 600 tons from Enkhuysen, through some 
mischance blew up with sixty-five of her crew.'® The situation 
was becoming dangerous, so the admiral, after spiking her guns and 
removing all that was worth removal, set fire to’ the stranded 
vessel, abandoned her to her fate, and hoisted his flag upon the 
‘Walcheren.’ In these desperate encounters the loss of the Dutch 
was astonishingly small. Exclusive of those who perished on the 
‘Oranje-Boom,’ only from forty to fifty men actually lost their 
lives. Probably three or four times that number were wounded, 
among them both Piet Hein and his second in command, the 
former, who was always to be found in the fore-front of danger, in 
two places. The captured vessels, convoyed in the centre of the 


103 The words of Padre Giuseppe di S. Teresa are, ‘con indicibile disprezzo d’ infinite 
palle ’ (p. 83). 

‘ot This was thenumber officially returned ; vide De Laet’s Kort Verhael, pp. 11--12. 

15 De Laet, pp. 104-5; Kommelyn, p. 21; Van Kampen, Nederlanders buiten 


Europa, i. 314. Some writers make the whole crew to have perished; but the full . 


complement (vide De Laet, p. 83) was 152, and the captain afterwards commanded one 
of the four prizes sent back to Holland (p. 105). 
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Dutch fleet out of reach of the cannonade, were found to contain a 
rich booty. This, consisting of 2,700 chests of sugar, together with a 
quantity of tobacco, cotton, and hides, was stored in four of the 
largest prizes, which were at once despatched to Holland, and 
arrived safely in July, bringing with them tangible proof of the 
brilliant success of the expedition. The news arrived opportunely, 
just when the fortunes of the company seemed at a low ebb, and, 
to use the words of its historian, ‘ made it to regain its breath and 
stand again sound on its legs.’ ! Of the rest of the prizes a few, that 
could be manned, were added to Hein’s fleet ; the others were burnt. 

After a sojourn of almost a month upon the inland waters, 
during which nothing of any moment save the capture of some 
slave ships occurred, the admiral, partly for the sake of his crew’s 
health, partly in search of adventure, on the last day of March 
sailed out for a cruise southwards. It extended as far as Rio de 
Janeiro, and landings were effected at Pasch Island and at Espirito 
Santo for refreshment and supplies. Then, at the beginning of 
June, leaving behind him two flying squadrons to watch the coast, 
Piet Hein, at the head of four ships and three yachts, directed his 
course once more to All Saints’ Bay, which he entered on the 10th. 
Sailing past the town, he found two ships lying close under Fort 
Tapagipe ; these he took, plundered, and then burnt. Some smaller 
craft laden with sugar and tobacco were also captured, and from 
the prisoners Hein learnt that six or seven other vessels were lying 
in a smallcreek up the river Pitange, a tributary of the Reconcave, 
which broadens out into a lagoon with many arms a short distance 
north of San Salvador.'*? On hearing this he ordered the yachts 
‘Amsterdam’ and ‘ David,’ with all the boats, to make their way up 
as near the creek as they could. At the mouth theycame upon a 
forsaken ship. This they entered and ransacked for plunder, but 
unfortunately, as will be shown presently, neither carried off nor 
destroyed. A mile and a half up the river the objects of their quest 
were discovered, busily engaged in moving yet further away. Being 
received with a heavy fire, the reconnoitring party thought it best 
to return and make their report. On the next day the admiral sent 
a stronger detachment, consisting of the ship ‘ De Pinas,’ the yacht 
‘ De Vos,’ and five boats, on the sameerrand. They found the enemy 
had withdrawn much higher up stream. The boats followed the 
track pertinaciously until they came up with the Portuguese 
vessels. These, especially the vice-admiral’s ship, greeted them with 
volleys of musketry and cannon-balls ; for the governor, on hearing 
of the attempt of the preceding day, had despatched 150 soldiers, 
under Captain Padilha, the same who had slain Van Dorth, to the 


6 De Laet, p. 105: ‘Haren aessem heeft begonnen te herhalen en weder gansch 
op de been is gekhommen.’ 


“7 Ibid. pp. 108-10; Kommelyn, pp. 22-3, 
VOL. XI.—NO. XLII. 8 
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assistance of the crews. So fierce was the reception that the Dutch 
were daunted and were on the point of withdrawing, when Piet Hein 
himself arrived and went on board the ‘ Vos.’ He would hear of no 
retreat, and when persuasion failed almost drove his men by force 
to renew the attack. Stung by his reproaches and threats, they 
rushed at length to the fight with such desperate resolution and 
energy that the Portuguese vice-admiral’s ship was quickly over- 
mastered, and every one on board, with the exception of two or 
three boys, was killed. Padilha himself perished. The loss of the 
Dutch was only thirteen or fourteen in all. 

This spectacle was more than enough for the crews of the two 
other ships and a large caravel. Not daring to await a similar 
attack, they sprang overboard. The prizes proved to be valuable, 
having large cargoes of sugar, besides tobacco, hides, and other 
goods. Some other ships lay still further up the creek, but in these 
higher reaches the channel had become so narrow as to be almost 
overarched by the boughs of the trees growing on the banks. The 
admiral, therefore, thought it best, seeing that he had already 
advanced a considerable distance up a winding and tortuous course 
where a strong tide ran, to tow out at once and thus make sure of 
the prizes already made. It was none too soon, as his scouts 
brought him word that the enemy had been busy. They had 
scuttled at the mouth of the stream the deserted ship which the 
Dutch in their passage had imprudently omitted to destroy. They 
had likewise thrown up entrenchments on a hill close to the water- 
side, and manned the earthworks with a strong force of musketeers, 

Hein took his steps with characteristic skill and decision. At 
the lowest ebb he himself conducted a number of boats to the sunk 
vessel, and in the very teeth of the enemy’s fire succeeded, without 
much loss, in burning it to the water's edge. He then returned 
and gave orders that the captured hides should be placed along the 
sides of the ships, and especially the boats, to serve as screens '® 
against the musket-balls, it being necessary for the flotilla to forge 
its way to the open past the newly erected fort against the wind and 
breasting the tide. The scuttled ship had been burnt on the 13th, 
and on the 15th all was in readiness for what seemed to be a 
hazardous, if not desperate, enterprise; for the governor, in his 
eagerness to be avenged on Piet Hein, and thinking that now at 
last the Dutch admiral was entrapped by his own deed, had in 
person led out the whole garrison and as many burghers as could 
carry a musket to bar the passage of the Hollanders out of the 
river. But he did not reckon on the many expedients of an adver- 
sary as cool as he was daring. 


8 Among many interesting copperplate engravings in Kommelyn’s work is one 
(double folio) of this feat of Piet Hein’s, in which can be plainly seen the hides, 
stretched between uprights, three on each side of the boats. On the top of this screen 
rest the barre’s of the muskets, the men kneeling behind, 
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The ships, not being able to move against the contrary wind and 
stream, were enabled to crawl slowly forwards by means of cast 
anchors carried by the boats in front. They were greeted by a 
hurricane of balls, but these mostly fell dead against the thick 
covering of hides and did little damage. The crews of the vessels 
replied vigorously, and endeavoured to cover the boats in carrying 
out their arduous task, a battery protected by hides, which had 
been erected on the upper deck of the ‘ Vos,’ doing especially good 
service. At length, after desperate and prolonged exertions, the boats 
succeeded in towing out the prizes into the bay under the very 
muzzles of the enemy’s guns. But though it was high water it was 
a neap tide, and both the ‘ Vos’ and the ‘ Pinas,’ heavily laden 
as they were, grounded at the bar. Nothing was to be done but to 
lighten the ships. The admiral himself remained on board the 
‘Vos,’ and spent the night during the ebb in throwing out ballast 
and all stores that could be spared. These efforts were successful. 
The enemy did not dare to attack them at close quarters, and with 
the flood next day both vessels floated and triumphantly joined 
their comrades in the roads of San Salvador. 

For a full month after this the ‘ Sea Terror of Delfshaven’ '® 
held undisputed possession of the bay, picking up prizes and 
awaiting the return of his flying squadrons. At length on 13 July 
the whole fleet, with the exception of a few small cruisers left to 
harry the coast, set sail homewards, and after a leisurely voyage 
reached the Dutch ports in safety on the last day of October. The 
news that the admiral during his expedition had captured no less 
than fifty-five''® Spanish and Portuguese vessels, and above all 
that he had brought back a rich booty, was right welcome to his 
employers. Toa mercantile company the prospect of recouping 
themselves '"' for the heavy expenditure and serious losses of 
previous ventures probably counted for more than the lustre of 
their great captain’s achievements. Nevertheless they were wise 
in their generation. The money was not squandered in dividends, 
but well invested in the equipment of a fresh fleet, and in a few 
months’ time the admiral was once more afloat, starting upon that 
cruise which was to raise him to the pinnacle of fame''? and to 
flood the coffers of the directors with Spanish gold. 


GrorGcE Epmunpson. 
2 «De Zee-Schrick van Delfshaven.’ Piet Hein was so named by the poet Vondel 
(Werken, ed. Van Lennep, iii. 22). 


"0 See De Laet, Kort Verhael, pp. 11-12, for the detailed official return. 
™ Barlaeus, Bras. Gesch. pp. 51-3. 


"2 By the capture of the great treasure fleet in the Bay of Matanzas, 8 Sept. 1628. 
The spoil was valued at the enormous sum of fl. 14,800,000. 
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Wilham Paterson 


‘]\HE reputation of William Paterson, the founder of the Bank of 

England and projector of the ill-fated Darien enterprise, has 
followed a singular and unfortunate course. It is not the fate of 
many great men to be regarded while they live both by kings and 
fellow-citizens as worthy of all honour for their character and public 
services, and in later days to be remembered mainly for their 
errors. Perhaps the name of Paterson could hardly be said to be 
well remembered, either to praise or dispraise, if it were not for the 
lively sketch of him which Macaulay has embodied in his History. 
Yet it is no more than the truth to assert that the representation 
there given is quite inadequate and unfair. There is no malice in 
Macaulay’s brief account, but since it was written a good deal which 
was too little known has been brought to light, tending to qualify 
materially the severity of the judgment. The acknowledgment 
which the great historian makes of Paterson’s ability and sincerity 
is well merited, but much is left unsaid. Paterson’s mind was of 
statesmanlike breadth and striking originality. He was the trusted 
counsellor of the most eminent men of his time, and the advocate 


of humane and liberal ideas; he spent his life ungrudgingly in the 


service of the public, while his private character was not only above 
the suspicion of corrupt motives, but was distinguished by a rare 
magnanimity. Much of what he wrote on social and political ques- 
tions retains its interest and value even now, for his suggestions on 
such topics as free trade, colonial administration, the sources of 
national prosperity, the treatment of pauperism, and the punishment 
of crime, are well abreast of the intelligence of our own day. Such 
aman ought not to remain the victim of misconception ; nor is 
there any difficulty in the way of arriving at a juster and more 
complete estimate. The materials for it, though as yet known to 
comparatively few readers, were brought together from all available 
sources more than thirty years ago by his indefatigable and enthusi- 
astic biographer, Mr. Saxe Bannister, whose volumes! contain the 
references and testimonies to Paterson of distinguished contem- 
poraries and, what is of still greater value, his many treatises on 
public questions hitherto either unknown or ascribed to others. 


' The Writings of William Paterson. Edited by Saxe Bannister, M.A., of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Second edition. London, 1859, 
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The result not only clears his memory from reproach, but proves 
that he was a wise and weighty contributor to the important dis- 
cussions and controversies of the Revolution period. It is true that 
the themes he handled were always matters of immediate and press- 
ing moment, and he issued his pamphlets anonymously ; the reward 
he sought being not literary fame but public utility, to be found in 
their effect on the action of statesmen. Any further vindication of 
Paterson would be unnecessary were the memorials collected by Mr. 
Bannister widely known, but as they are not, a brief study of his 
life and work may be of use. The spectacle of devotion to public 
duty, of heroic fortitude in heavy adversities, of a gentle and mag- 
nanimous temper under neglect and obloquy, is not so frequently 
exhibited that we can afford to pass by so conspicuous an example 
of private and public virtue. 

The story of Paterson’s life can even yet only be told in outline, 
many details being still involved in considerable obscurity; but 
Mr. Bannister’s research has sufficed to clear away some serious 
errors from the generally accepted accounts, and to free from doubt 
the main facts concerning his writings and public labours. That 
he was born in April 1658 is settled by the statement in his will 
that at the time of his making it, July 1718, he was sixty years and 
three months old; and the place of his birth, it seems certain, was 
Lochmaben, in Tinwald, Dumfriesshire. The family to which he 
belonged produced some able and distinguished men, among whom 
may be named his paternal relative, the last archbishop of Glasgow, 
whose episcopalian and jacobite sympathies, however, found no 
place in the principles that guided Paterson’s own course. Although 
his education was limited to what could be obtained in a Scotch parish 
school, it was probably a sound elementary training, such as his 
habits of diligent and thoughtful study soon made the foundation of a 
wider culture. More than one passage of his writings affords evi- 
dence that his conception of the intellectual equipment proper to what 
he calls an ‘ enlightened merchant’ was a wide one. In 1703, when 
endeavouring to form a public library of trade finance, he wrote that 
trade and revenues never yet have been truly methodised or digested— 
nay, nor perhaps but tolerably considered by any. Trade and revenues 
are here put together, since the public (or indeed any other) revenues are 
only parts or branches of the income or increase by and from the industry 
of the people, whether in the way of pasture, agriculture, manufactures, 
navigation, extraordinary productions or inventions, or all of them. So 
that to this necessary study of trade there is not only requisite as complete 
a collection as possible of all books, pamphlets, or schemes, merely and 
abstractedly relating to trade, revenues, navigation, useful inventions or 
improvements, whether ancient or modern, but likewise of the best his- 
tories, voyages, discoveries, descriptions and accounts of the states, 
interest, laws and customs of countries.” 


? MS. quoted by Bannister, iii. 49. 
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The catalogue of his own collection, to which these words are an 
introduction, is a very remarkable list of books in English, French, 
German, and Dutch, upon all topics relating to trade and finance. 
Very much, however, of Paterson’s extensive knowledge of the con- 
ditions of commerce and government in Europe and America was 
the fruit of his own immediate observation. He spent some years 
of his early manhood in Holland, and became well known to the 
merchants of Amsterdam, at that time the most flourishing centre 
of European trade. His experience in the West Indies was even 
more extended. The interest with which the settlements there and 
on the American continent inspired him had a determining influence 
on his later career. His familiarity with that part of the world 
gave his enemies in later days an occasion for scoffing. Some ac- 
cused him of having been a buccaneer, others, with more plausi- 
bility, of having been a missionary ; the latter being considered, 
apparently, as injurious an imputation as the first. Certainly his 
knowledge of the settlements and plantations was so thorough that 
it must have been founded on the observation and experience of 
years. He married his first wife, Mrs. Bridge, the widow of a 
minister of Boston, during his residence in the colonies. It is only 
a matter of conjecture, suggested by his biographer Bannister, that 
his wife’s first husband was ‘a presbyterian minister of the name 
of Bridge,’ of whom there is a record as governor or superintendent 
of the Bahamas in Paterson's time. 

But in truth what is really ascertained of Paterson’s career is to 
be derived from his own writings and from the history of those 
public undertakings in which he took a conspicuous part. Before 
we take up the consideration of these undertakings, we may notice 
an important point in which the course of his later years has been 
seriously misrepresented. The accepted account describes him as 
retiring to Scotland after the failure of the Darien colony and pass- 
ing the residue of his years there in obscurity, ‘ pitied, respected, 
but neglected.’* The statement is inaccurate in every particular. 
For the greater part of the time, as Mr. Bannister proves, he was 
resident in Westminster, incessantly occupied with matters of public 
interest, and although he had much reason to complain of the scanty 
reward his services received, he was not only the trusted corre- 
spondent and agent of the ministers of William III and his successor, 
but was kindly and respectfully heard by the king himself. His 
account in a letter published in 1711 of an interview with William, 
‘in the last months of the life of that great but then uneasy prince,’ ‘ 
is a document of no little historical value, incidentally establishing 
the fact that Paterson’s counsels were not under-estimated by the 
most eminent men of his time. Nor was he without marks of popular 


® Sir J. Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, iii. 107. 
* Boyer’s Political State, 1711, p. 269. 
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confidence, as his election to represent the Dumfries boroughs in 
the united parliament sufficiently testifies. Nevertheless the dis- 
astrous issue of the Darien expedition has occupied too prominent 
a position in the eye of history to allow of full justice being done to 
him ; his name hitherto has been linked generally with the great 
failures of his life, even when one of his triumphs, the establish- 
ment of the Bank of England, has not been altogether forgotten. 

Of all the mistakes of popular ignorance from which Paterson 
has suffered injury, perhaps the most serious is the persistent 
coupling of his name with that of Law, the author of the Mississippi 
scheme. Such a conjunction, it is true, has a plausible justifica- 
tion in the fact that they were contemporaries and both of them 
authors of far-reaching projects of colonisation. But in their ideas 
as well as in personal character they were strongly contrasted. To 
the end of his life Paterson was the active and irreconcilable oppo- 
nent of an inconvertible paper currency, which Law reckoned a 
perfectly sound form of credit. Law was a gambler, not at the 
tables only, but after a more magnificent method on the bourses of 
Europe; Paterson was an honest merchant, and kept his initiation 
of the Darien scheme honourably free from stock-jobbing. His 
bearing throughout his career was that of a modest and self-respect- 
ing man, while Law was notorious for his vain self-display and 
greed of riotous pleasure. Yet both were ‘projectors,’ and have 
therefore shared a common condemnation. There is abundant 
reason for our passing over with slight notice Paterson’s part in 
founding the Bank of England. He claims to have been the 
originator of that most successful of financial institutions, and his 
title to that honour has never been seriously questioned. What 
we are here concerned with is to show that his share in other 
important transactions was equally honourable, and to lay before 
the reader convincing proofs that the qualities of sense and skill 
displayed in the planning of the Bank were not accidental but 
characteristic. 

It is in connexion with Darien that the character of Paterson 
has been most freely aspersed, yet if we read the history of the 
undertaking with care, we shall probably be disposed to limit his 
blameworthiness to one feature alone, namely, his too sanguine 
disposition and undue confidence in the good faith and courage of 
others. The project was a failure, and a heavy disaster to Scot- 
land: it is nevertheless a remarkable fact, creditable to him and 
his countrymen alike, that the calamity seems to have in no way 
diminished the respect and esteem with which he was regarded. 
In one of those moral reflexions that are thickly strewn over his 
writings he says, ‘ Not only the ordinary despatch and course but 
even the more extraordinary heavy and surprising difficulties and 
disappointments in business do contribute exceedingly to the 
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making and qualifying of men;’* and his own conduct made the 
saying good. No one can deny that the Darien colony was a noble 
conception worthy of a man of genius, that it was undertaken from 
motives mainly regarding the prosperity of his country and the 
general welfare of mankind, and that its author proved himself a 
man of supreme ability and rare magnanimity. Unfortunately 
Law’s wild and mischievous folly in the Mississippi scheme, which 
followed a quarter of a century later, cast a shadow back on the 
earlier project ; yet it is impossible to regard the Darien colony 
either as merely an occasion of magnificent gambling or even as an 
adventure destitute of all the elements of success. Essentially, it 
was a plan to substitute in the West Indies and Central America a 
beneficent government for the misrule of Spain. How clearly Pater- 
son saw the inherent weakness of that state in his time, its economic 
blunders and incorrigible fatuity, is plain from many of his writings. 
He believed that England and Holland, whom he was fond of 
associating together as one in interest and in character, united ‘ by a 
common care and concern of religion and liberty,’ would render 
fruitful for the general good the settlements which Spain was 
reducing to barrenness. In face of the history of the western 
world since that day can it be contended that his view was a mis- 
taken one? Even if Paterson has been as utterly misguided as his 
critics aver, the personal characteristics he exhibited lose none of 
their heroic quality. 

The truth, moreover, is that the reproach of folly cast upon the 
scheme must be shared by all who gave it approval, among whom 
we have to reckon not only King William but all his ministers. 
The king himself declared at a later stage that one consideration 
alone prevented him from lending it his support—‘ the apprehen- 
sion of an European war to be carried on by Great Britain without 
a single ally.’® A colony in Central America was the dream of 
Paterson’s youth; he expressly states that he first conceived the 
idea in 1684, no less than fourteen years before the expedition 
sailed from Leith. The years spent by him in the West Indies 
afforded an opportunity which an active and observant mind was 
little likely to let slip. The buccaneers were then the predominant 
power in the Spanish Main, and although Paterson’s detractors 
accounted for his perfect acquaintance with all the resources of that 
region by the hypothesis that he too had been one of them, pro- 
bably the truth is that he met with some of the buccaneers in 
Jamaica or the Bahamas and gathered from them what information 
he could. It was on the maps he furnished and by the aid of his 
extensive knowledge of the climate, conditions, and inhabitants of 
the isthmus, that the plans of the expedition were finally arranged ; 


* Paterson’s Proposals of a Council of Trade, quoted by Bannister, vol. i. p. cxxiv. 
* William III to the parliament of Scotland in 1700. Bannister, vol. i. p. xl. 
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while the hopes of success cherished by its chief subscribers were 
based on the wide influence Paterson was known to exercise in the 
West Indies—an influence, says a contempcrary, so great that 
wherever he should be settled, thither the people would throng 
from all the plantations to join him.’ For an undertaking so vast, 
however, other qualifications than adequate geographical knowledge 
were demanded ; business experience and financial skill were even 
more indispensable, and these were the very points in which 
Paterson held an unquestionable superiority. The taste for finance 
runs in Scottish veins and in his case was particularly marked, 
while the endowment of nature had been cultivated by study and 
furthered by a widely varied.experience. In a memoir laid before 
George I in 1714 a statement occurs which is repeated on other 
occasions, that for many years his attention had been devoted 
especially to ‘ matters of general trade and public revenues.’ We 
shall see when we come to touch on Paterson’s dealings with 
national affairs that his exceptional capacity was fully understood 
and utilised by kings and ministers. His reputation as the ‘chief 
projector ’ of the Bank of England was taken as a sufficient proof 
of his financial ability ; nor was that the only instance in which he 
had shown the breadth of his conceptions and his practical skill. 
While lords of the Treasury were hardly able to scrape together 
money for the most urgent necessities, Paterson, knowing better 
the resources of the country, was not afraid to undertake that 
many hundreds of thousands should be easily raised for the company. 
His confidence was grounded on previous successes and was 
justified by the event. 

The Darien Company, or, to give it the official title, the Indian 
and African Company of Scotland, was designed by Paterson first 
of all as a Scottish enterprise. He hoped, indeed, to benefit the 
whole United Kingdom, nay, the world, by the prosperous issue of 
his project, and to lay it, as he told the king, ‘at the footstool of 
the throne ;’ but his mind, long exercised by the wretched condition 
and great need of his native country, turned to Darien first of all 
as an outlet for the energy and trading genius of her sons. There 
was no limit to his faith in Scotland’s future. Yet patriotic feeling 
did not tempt him to favour exclusion and monopoly; that indeed 
would have been to deny the most cherished principles of his life. 
A certain proportion of the capital was reserved expressly for 
English subscribers, which only the subsequent opposition of the 
government prevented being fully taken up. That opposition was 
not owing to any doubt of the colony’s financial prospects; it 
arose, first, from the jealousy of interested traders ; secondly, and 
far more conclusively, from the political apprehensions of the king. 
In the result the subscription was confined almost entirely to 


7 Bannister, vol. i. p. xxiii, 
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Scotland, for even on the continent the company’s agents found 
themselves hampered by diplomatic warnings to the effect that 
the enterprise had not the royal sanction. When the support of 
English capital was thus withdrawn, the necessary amount was 
obtained in Scotland without difficulty. So far the efforts of 
Paterson had been uniformly successful. The liberal and humane 
spirit in which he had conceived the scheme was in striking 
contrast to the ideas then dominant. ‘ Above all,’ he says, ‘it is 
needful for us to make no distinction of parties in this great and 
noble undertaking, but of whatever nation or religion a member, if 
one of us, he ought to be looked upon to be of the same interest 
and inclination.’* But before all the preliminaries of the matter 
had been adjusted, serious discouragements had befallen him and 
his associates. An incident occurred not only unfortunate for 
Paterson but calamitous in its results also for the company. His 
biographer Bannister thus tells the story : 


At that time Holland afforded the cheapest and best supplies of all 
maritime stores, The purchases therefore of such stores were to be made 
in Amsterdam, where Paterson was well known. A commission was 
accordingly given to him and two other persons to proceed thither for the 
purpose, the money, 25,000/., being placed in his hands to secure the 
suitable remittance. The financial operation was made advantageously 
through a commercial agent long familiar with Paterson, but upon the 
arrival of the three commissioners the provision thus made for their pur- 
chases had disappeared. The faithless agent had absconded with all the 
money! By means of great activity of pursuit a large portion of the sum 
lost was recovered ; and prompt payment from his own resources in London 
much reduced the company’s loss, leaving him in deplorable distress.® 


A committee of two directors, one of whom was Principal 
Dunlop of Glasgow College, was appointed to inquire into the case, 
and made a report which acquitted Paterson of all blame except in 
trusting one who was unworthy, and spoke of him with respect 
and affection. The proposals he made for the repayment of the 
deficiency, amounting to about 8,000/., were recommended for the 
company’s adoption. The affair, nevertheless, undermined Pater- 
son’s authority. The guiding and controlling part he had hitherto 
played was withdrawn from him, and he was reduced to a position 
in which his counsels were continually liable to be overborne by 
men without a tithe of his ability. He was not even one of the 
council to whose charge the interests of the company were 
entrusted. The mischievous consequences of this course began 
speedily to manifest themselves. Under Paterson’s management 
the expedition would not have sailed, as it did, ill supplied with 
necessaries for the voyage. When he spoke to Captain Pennicook 
of the desirability of calling a council before they set sail, ‘ in order to 
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consider how they were provided,’ he was answered by the captain 
‘ that he knew his business and the instructions he had to follow.’ 
Already he had become a helpless spectator of follies he was not 
permitted to correct. Opportunities for making good their supplies 
were over and over again thrust aside by these ‘ marine chancellors,’ 
as Paterson calls them. ‘It troubled me exceedingly,’ he writes, 
‘to see our affairs thus turmoiled and disordered by tempers and 
dispositions as boisterous and turbulent as the elements they are 
used to.’ The climax of absurdity was reached when, some system 
of administration having to be arranged, these wiseacres determined 
that each member of the council in turn should be president for a 
week, ‘though I urged it would be to make a mere game of the 
government and would reduce all things to uncertainty and 
contradictions.’ '® This was the worst of the long catalogue of 
blunders that rendered the prospect hopeless and prepared the 
way for the ruin and ultimate abandonment of the settlement, 
but it was by no means the last. The goods they had carried with 
them as merchandise were found unsuitable, the directors having 
committed a fault of which English trade in foreign countries is 
accused in our own day—an inadequate consideration of the peculiar 
needs and likings of the population. Another and more serious 
error was their aggressive policy, which gave too much colour to 
the accusation freely made against them of buccaneering. They 
seized and confiscated, on very slight pretexts, vessels that came 
into their neighbourhood, a practice which made enemies for 
them in every West-Indian settlement, and prompted the issue 
in Jamaica of a proclamation declaring that by settling at Darien 
they had broken the peace entered into with his majesty’s allies, 
and forbidding therefore all his subjects to hold any correspondence 
with them. This was the crowning blow, for it represented the 
attitude of determined opposition adopted by the government at 
home. Though not unfriendly to the Darien project as such, 
William II, absorbed in the struggle with France, perceived that 
the Scottish enterprise in Central America was likely to raise up 
new difficulties for him in Europe. Denounced by the English 
government, inadequately supported from home, and hopelessly ill- 
managed on the spot, it is little wonder that the colony soon 
collapsed. One bright feature there was in the midst of the pre- 
vailing gloom, the manly fortitude with which Paterson met the 
calamity, the irretrievable ruin as it must have seemed of the pro- 
ject upon which from his youth he had built up the most splendid 
anticipations of good fortune for his native country. He refused to 
believe in its ultimate failure, and not only cherished the hope of 
return to the new ‘Caledonia’ in the west, but wrote letters of 
heartiest, encouragement to those who were still keeping possession 
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on the company’s behalf. As for what he himself had suffered, the 
obloquy and ‘browbeatings’ which ‘discomposed his mind and 
broke and discouraged his thoughts,’ he pathetically writes: ‘My 
concern of spirit is such that I could not only join with those who 
have done me prejudice, although it had been willingly, but even 
with the greatest enemy Iam capable of having, to save my country 
and secure this company.’'' These words find an echo in the 
testimony of competent observers. A despatch from the duke of 
Queensberry, at that time the king’s commissioner in Scotland 
recorded in a volume published at Edinburgh in 1774,” has an 
interesting allusion to,Paterson from which it is apparent that 
though reduced to poverty he had not suffered in general estimation. 
The African company, we there learn, had appointed a committee 
of seven ‘to confer with Paterson and to digest in writing such 
things as they shall agree upon as proper to be demanded in 
parliament. ... The poor man acts with great diligence and 
affection to the king and country. He has no bye-end, and loves 
this Government both in Church and State.’ : 
It was in 1701, when three abortive expeditions had already 2 
been sent out, that Paterson laid before the king a ‘ proposal to ( 
plant a colony in Darien,’ evidently considering the ill-fortune of | 
" 





these earlier efforts merely accidental and in no way conclusive. 
His ‘ Proposal,’ an eloquent and ably reasoned paper, opens with an fe 
adroit presentment of his scheme to the king’s mind as the best 4 
method of checking French and Spanish aggression, and takes a 

wide survey of the political situation in Europe. The union of the 
crowns of France and Spain in the house of Bourbon had at that 
moment been accomplished, ‘to the just umbrage of all thinking ; 
men.’'* The thought of the peril which threatens the world from { 
this combination arouses him to an energetic expression of ‘ what ; 
Europe, and especially the trading part of it, may justly expect, if 
they shall be so stupid and insensible as to allow the house of 
Bourbon to unite the purse of the world to the sword of France.’ '4 
This was an argument well fitted to impress the mind of the king, 
harmonising as it did with the ruling ambitions of his life ; and the 
same may be said of the emphasis with which he declaims against 
permitting the grand confederacy of Europe to be undermined by any 
crafty concessions on the part of the enemy, for then ‘ there would be 
no probable way of preventing those rich and potent nations of Eng- 
land and Holland from being taken by the bait, from prostituting 

themselves to the feeding upon the scraps and crumbs that, what- 

ever the pretence might be, should for this very purpose be thrown 

under the table of this catholic combination.’ © 






" Bannister, vol. i. p. xe. 
® State Papers and Letters addressed to W. Carstares. ‘* Bannister, i, 119, 
4 Ibid. i. 134, 8 Ibid. i. 138. 
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No historical review written to-day could point out more clearly 

than Paterson did at the time the reasons why Spanish authority 
in America collapsed and why the colonies she founded there 
proved of so little utility to her. He put his finger unerringly upon 
the weak places of her policy, showing how all her glorious opportu- 
nities were nullified by political and economical errors. Indeed, 
his criticism of national qualities and defects is always distinguished 
by a penetrating shrewdness. The fatal mistake that Spain com- 
mitted he finds in her idea that protection and monopoly are the 
proper methods of preserving commerce, and in her misapprehen- 
sion of the true sources of national prosperity. The very wealth 
that might have enabled the Spaniards to take the first place in 
Europe, had by mismanagement contributed to their ruin. 
For [he says] by their prohibiting any other people to trade or so much 
as to go or dwell in the Indies, they have not only lost those trades they 
could not in this manner profit by, grasp, or maintain, but they have 
depopulated and ruined their own country therewith; insomuch that, 
properly speaking, the Indies may be said rather to have conquered the 
Spaniards than that they have conquered the Indies. They have con- 
sumed their nation’s and people’s spirit and genius by those two unheard- 
of and monstrous monopolies, the one upon the neck of the other, viz.: 
that of the very souls of the Spaniards by their priests, and that again of 
the Indies by the Spaniards.'® 


As an illustration of what he here insinuates as to the overgrown 
power of ecclesiastics, he states that the yearly revenues of the 
church in his time were not less than two-fifths of the value of the 
lands of all the dominions ruled by the king of Spain. 

When Paterson comes to treat of the means by which the 
interests of England in the Indies are to be secured, he lays before 
the king a very comprehensive and detailed account of the ports, 
cities, and harbours in and about the isthmus of Darien, particulars 
that are chiefly interesting as illustrating his thorough study of the 
region which he always considered the natural centre of the world’s 
commerce. It is more important to observe the nature of his pro- 
posals for the administration of the colony when it shall come into 
being. He reiterates his detestation of prohibitions and exclusions, 
desiring to establish free ports to which merchant ships may come, 
whether in peace or war, without restraint. It is a part of his 
design that the freedom and self-government of the natives shall be 
maintained ‘ under the glorious and easy protection of his majesty,’ 
and, further, that immigration shall be encouraged and naturalisa- 
tion made easy not only in the colony but in Great Britain and all 
her territories or dominions. Before he sums up his argument 
Paterson sketches the financial basis on which he would place it, 
proposing that a national stock of 2,400,000/. should be raised in 
6 Bannister, i. 129-131. 
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three years, although contending that as one half of this would be 
sufficient for the purpose, the rest might remain as a reserve fund. 
How the holders of the stock are to be recouped, he works out with 
much minuteness, and before passing from the subject suggests that 
since the experience gained and discoveries made in the late expeditions 


and attempt of the Scots may doubtless be of great advantage and use to 
any future attempt of this nature,” 


their loss should be refunded out of the success of the new design. 
This treatment of Scotland wonld he, he thinks, a more effective 
sort of conquest than had been talked of by some, 

since by this means not only the heads, hands, and civil industry of that 
kingdom, but likewise of Ireland, may be effectually added towards the 
strengthening of this centre nation, and consequently of the common cause, 
instead of being, as hitherto, no small part of our weakness and left as a 
back door for the entrance of mischief upon every critical juncture.'7 


Such were the leading features of the Darien plan as Paterson 
conceived it, and we venture to assert that, however they may be 
regarded, no one can justly find in them either the reckless gambler 
or the harebrained schemer. Its projector was neither, but a man 
of trained business capacity and of statesmanlike views. He was a 
convinced free-trader at a time when monopoly was deemed the 
only road to commercial success; and the liberality of his ideas 
was equally manifest in the treatment he proposed for the native 
races. It may well be that the conditions of the experiment shut 
out the possibility of success. Yet from the very failure of his 
cherished ambitions the dignity and elevation of his personal 
character gained lustre, for neither poverty nor obloquy could make 
him other than the patient and devoted servant of his country. 
Passing now from the story of Darien, we turn to a much more 
important series of events, in which the place taken by Paterson 
has never been sufficiently acknowledged—those, namely, which 
led up to the union of England and Scotland, accomplished in 
the reign of Queen Anne. No union of nations has ever been more 
completely successful, because none was ever based on a more 
entire community of interests, or was more inevitably suggested by 
natural conditions. This issue was desired by the best and wisest 
in both nations as likely to conduce to their common prosperity, 
and upon this point they could appeal to the testimony of experience. 
Under the Commonwealth the government of England and Scotland 
had been in one hand, with a resultant advantage which had been 
particularly realised in matters of trade. With the Restoration, 
amidst other changes, this condition of things was reversed, 
apparently rather from a notion that whatever had been done by 
Cromwell ought to be undone than from any settled policy. 


1 Bannister, i, 154, 
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William III repeatedly expressed his sense of the desirability of the 
union ; if only time had been granted him, with sufficient leisure 
from his undertakings in Europe, there can be little doubt that he 
would have devoted his energies to its accomplishment. On 7 March 
1689 he sent a letter from Hampton Court to the estates of Scot- 
land, which proves his conviction of its necessity ; while the address 
sent in reply by the estates expresses the desire that both kingdoms 
may become ‘one body politic, one nation to be represented in one 
parliament.’ 

The union under the Protector had one unfortunate feature—it 
was the fruit of conquest: that which was effected fifty years later, 
and settled the bitter contention of centuries, was to have the surer 
foundation of mutual concession and agreement. Yet there were 
many difficulties to be faced, both in the one country and in the 
other. The chief of these arose from the state of feeling in Scotland, 
a feeling rather of grievance against England than of settled con- 
viction that a union was undesirable. No doubt there was considerable 
apprehension on the part of many that the attempt to force the 
episcopalian form of church government on Scotland might be 
renéwed, but this was a difficulty against which it was perceived 
that securities might be taken. A further objection raised by some 
was that their country had already been sufficiently drained by the 
perpetual recourse to London for places and preferments, without 
adding further to the mischief by sending representatives to parlia- 
ment at Westminster. In order to understand the realities of the 
situation, the social condition of Scotland must be borne in mind. 
The collapse of the Darien scheme, by which it was hoped to extend 
the resources of the country and open new outlets for its enterprise, 
had come as a heavy blow to an already impoverished people. A 
Scottish patriot, Fletcher of Saltoun, describes the condition of the 
land as one of great misery and wretchedness. It was but one 
deplorable feature of the case, as he describes it, that two hundred 
thousand sturdy beggars were living within its borders ‘in a com- 
munity without law, religion, marriage, or any of the civilising 
restraints of domestic life.’ Fletcher further considered that the 
only feasible method of dealing with this mass of unemployed men 
was to drive them to labour in a state of literal slavery. Almost 
universally, too, throughout Scotland it was believed that the failure 
of the Darien enterprise was due more to the opposition of the 
English government than to any other cause, a belief not unnatural 
under the circumstances. It was the age of that system of com- 
mercial restraints, monopolies, and exclusions, against which the 
invective of Paterson was ceaselessly directed, but which remained 
the cherished delusion of almost every nation in Europe. Each 
was to grow rich on the impoverishment and ruin of the rest. The 
doctrine of our ‘enlightened merchant’ was a yery different one. 
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He contended that ‘ there is not any one part or piece of trade in 
the world but might and would prosper better without than in a 
monopoly,’ and that ‘trade is and will be capable of increasing 
trade, money of begetting money, and one improvement of making 
way for another to the end of the world.’'* In matters of trade 
England had treated her northern neighbour as jealously as she had 
herself been treated by other nations, and the desire which Scotland 
naturally felt to share an extended commerce had thus been baulked. 
The obstruction placed in the way of the founding of the new 
Caledonia was felt to be a last straw, an injury put on a poor and 
struggling country by a rich and powerful rival. lt revived the 
hateful memory of past ages of strife, and thus engendered a state 
of feeling as far as possible removed from the spirit of union. For 
we have reason to know, says Paterson, ‘that angry men are never 
fit for business, but least of all in angry times.’ Disinclined, how- 
ever, as the Scotch thus were to the idea of a closer approach, 
their conviction was, and haa long been, that the union was essential 
for the proper development of their country. In the ‘ Wednesday 
Club Dialogues,’ a work of Paterson’s, several of the interlocutors 
affirm and reaffirm that, before the recent discords, opinion in 
Scotland had been almost universally favourable to a union, and 
that ‘now,’ in 1706, ‘ there is nota man of consequence in Scotland 
against it, the only question being what kind of union it should be.’ 

It was not unnatural, when the subject was in discussion, that 
a great body of opinion in Scotland should favour rather such a 
union as would involve the smallest sacrifice of the national 
tradition than one amounting to entire incorporation. In the 
‘Dialogues’ already mentioned a scheme for a federal union in 
accordance with these ideas is sketched out, of which the principal 
points are, (a) that the two kingdoms should be united in the same 
successor, but have their separate parliaments and judicatures ; 
(b) that the management of what may relate to them in common 
should. be entrusted to a commen council or committee consisting 
of ten or twelve of each nation; (c) that the taxes respectively 
borne by them should be agreed upon from time to time by mutual 
consent; and (d) that in all matters of trade the rights of the two 
nations should be equal. To Paterson this plan did not appear 
likely to offer the prospect of a lasting settlement, but rather of 
continued division: he found in it the spirit of separation. Al- 
though no one was more devoted to his country, he was capable of 
rising superior not only to local prejudice but even to overstrained 
patriotic sentiment in order to secure substantial and permanent 
advantages for Scotland. Thoroughly acquainted with the circum- 
stances and resources of both kingdoms, he did not find in either 
of them what should necessitate or justify separation. He was 

4* Bannister, i. 58. ®% Ibid. i, 174, 
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convinced that for both an entire or incorporating union was the 
true way of prosperity, that such an amalgamation would bring 
additional strength and glory to England and give to the Scottish 
people opportunities of development such as they had never known. 
He drew from the experience of the states then existing in a 
confederacy of provinces or cantons a conclusion adverse to such 
an arrangement, declaring that the wisest persons in those coun- 
tries ‘do daily desire that their governments were more of a piece, 
and are sufficiently apprehensive that those different and interfering 
parts and interests shall one time or other be their ruin.’ ° en 
The account the ‘ Dialogues’ contain of the various efforts put 
forth from time to time to secure more complete union and of the 
reasons for the failure of those efforts, is a contribution to history 
the value of which has been overlooked. The writer traces the 
story from the time of the accession of James I to the English 
crown. That was a moment when a complete union might have 
seemed a natural and almost inevitable consequence. But such 
union as was then effected was very far from complete—a misfor- 
tune for which Paterson blames the intrigues of some of the king’s 
followers, who had a pretended zeal in public for the preservation of 
sovereignties, independencies, and the like, and in private were in-| 
fluenced by a doubt whether they could be as considerable in a 
united nation as in one divided. The commissioners appointed in 
1604 to treat of the matter agreed substantially on the abolition of 
all hostile laws and with them the memory of hostilities on the 
borders; on a reciprocal naturalisation ; and on a community of 
trading interests. It was on the latter point their conclusions were 
least satisfactory: ‘they clogged it,’ says Paterson characteristically, 
‘with several perplexed restraints, impositions, and exclusions,’ and 
even thus the proposal of a commercial union was rejected by the 
English parliament. It is to the consequent discontent aroused 
among the Scottish people that he attributes the outbreak in 1639 
of the troubles in the north that continued to vex both kingdoms 
for nearly twenty years. This state of things had its end under 
the Commonwealth. A more perfect union of the two kingdoms 
was the necessary result of Cromwell’s victories. But the parlia- 
ment of England were not content to leave the union on such a 
footing, the mere fruit of conquest; in October 1651 therefore, a 
month after the battle of Worcester, they appointed eight of their 
number to meet and confer with the estates of Scotland on the 
subject. The representatives of the two kingdoms succeeded in 
arriving at an agreement, but before the Bill founded on it reached 
the stage of report, the Long Parliament was turned out of doors 
by Cromwell. The Protector, however, believing in the necessity of 
the union, completed by his own decree what was thus interrupted 


» Bannister, i. 175. 
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in course of enactment. An ordinance dated 12 April 1654 declared 
all the dominions and territories belonging to Scotland to be ‘ hereby 
incorporated into, constituted, established and confirmed one com- 
munity with England.’ Thirty representatives were to serve for 
Scotland in parliament ; the arms of the northern kingdom were to 
be received into the arms of the Commonwealth as a badge of the 
union ; trade was to be freed or placed under equal conditions. The 
state of Scotland under this arrangement is thus described by one 
of the interlocutors in the ‘ Dialogues:’ ‘ This nation was never 
more easy and happy in itself, nor justice more impartially ad- 
ministered.’*! The Restoration again brought disorder into the 
relations of the two peoples; once more Scotland had to complain 
both of religious intolerance and of unfair interference with trade. 
Several attempts made in the closing decades of the century to re- 
move these obstacles to national concord were ineffectual; so that 
when the government of Queen Anne took ap the question, it was 
with this condition of grievance and discontent they had to deal. 
We can discern Paterson’s mind on the subject in the heads for a 
union drawn up in the ‘ Dialogues.’ Substantially they are (1) That 
England and Scotland should be united into one kingdom of 
‘ Britain ;’ (2) that there should be but one parliament, Scotland 
being represented in both Houses; (8) that the forms of church 
government, as well as the municipal laws and judicatures, should 
remain unaltered; (4) that trade should be free and unrestricted, 
duties of all kinds being made equal for both nations ; and (5) that 
a fund should be provided to be ‘an equivalent to Scotland for the 
present debts of England.’ Paterson adds to this an estimate of 
the revenues and debts of the two nations, and further he points 
to the necessity, if success were to crown their efforts and desires, 
that there should be ‘a Union spirit’ in both parties. For those, 
he says, ‘ who would cordially treat of a Union ought not to range 
themselves on one side or other, but be for both; not on the part 
of England, nor upon that of Scotland, as abstractedly taken, 
but on that of Britain.’** He answers with admirable force thd 
narrow-minded objections of some English traders who feared to 
be absolutely ruined by the abolition of commercial restrictions on 
others ; such people, he says truly, consider trade ‘only as a little 
monopoly or intrigue, not as the general scope of the industry of 
the world.’ But before the close of the ‘ Dialogues,’ which are 
simply the ideas of Paterson stated in a dramatic form, he rises to 
a larger view of the union of the empire, that it may include ‘ what 
other dominions the queen either hath or shall have.’ 

A desire to further the work of the commissioners appointed by 
the government led Paterson to publish this treatise, most effectual 
for its purpose and serving to remind ministers that in him they 

*! Bannister, i. 187-203. = Ibid. i, 219. % bid. i, 242, 
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had an able and sympathetic coadjutor, especially qualified to in- 
struct and win over opinion in Scotland. 

The commissioners were also aware of the fact that no one 
understood the national finances more thoroughly than Paterson. 
They sent him to Edinburgh therefore to be their agent and to 
make himself useful in the negotiations. The record of his services 
there remains in a manuscript in the British Museum, containing 
five letters, with a statement on the revenue, now printed in the 
collection of his biographer Bannister. These letters present with 
closely reasoned and sinewy logic the case for union already set out 
in the ‘Dialogues,’ but it is worthy of remark that they would 
probably never have been preserved, after the first use to which 
they were dedicated, had not a Mr. Dupré, a friend and pupil of 
Paterson, taken pains to bring them together into one manuscript 
for his ‘ worthy master’s library, that they might remain a monu- 
ment to posterity.’ The same friend in his short dedicatory 
preface uses perhaps the language of exaggeration when he declares 
that these writings bore such weight with the commissioners as to 
be the compass they steered by ; yet his judgment at all events is 
confirmed in substance by the last act of the independent parlia- 
ment of Scotland, which recommended William Paterson to the 
consideration of the government for his great services in regard to 
the union. This single fact might be a sufficient refutation of the 
calumnies which have taken the place of righteous judgment. 

The efforts of Paterson to secure the union of the two kingdoms 
do not stand alone as a manifestation of devotion to the prosperity 
of his native country, for already in 1701 he had published his 
‘Proposals for a Council of Trade.’ That this work was certainly 
his, internal evidence would be sufficient to prove, even were it not 
put beyond doubt by the allusions of contemporaries which need 
not be cited here; yet, until a quite recent date, it was generally 
attributed to Law—the antithesis of its author both in ideas and in 
character. The proposals are comprehensive and statesmanlike, 
but their chief interest now lies in the light they throw on the 
social condition of Scotland, and in the wisely humane spirit in 
which they approach the problems of the time. Their main object 
is stated in a sentence: it was ‘to put the home and foreign 
industry of this kingdom upon a solid or steady foot of future 
improvement,’ and to effect this by the establishment of a 
council appointed by parliament, provided with ample funds from 

taxation, and endowed with the widest powers that could be exer- 
cised by a department of state. Among the principal tasks that 
were to be laid upon them were, to hear and determine all causes 
relating to trade, ‘judging therein by the law-merchant and that of 
the sea,’ as known and practised in the most considerable countries 
and cities of Christendom; to grant encouragements and rewards 
r2 
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such as might promote trade and industry; to organise the chari- 
ties of the kingdom; to deal with fraudulent crime and with 
mendicancy ; to regulate weights and measures, and have the 
general oversight of the Mint. It is interesting to observe how 
unhesitating was Paterson’s belief that free trade is the best com- 
mercial policy, a doctrine in which he was a century and a half in 
advance of his time. He does indeed propose that the duties on 
‘all foreign liquors and commodities not fit to be manufactured or 
meliorated in this kingdom, among which sugar and tobacco may 
be reckoned, may be doubled,’ but even this provision he is for 
mitigating as much as may be by putting the duty rather by way 
of excise on consumption than on the merchant and navigation ; 
with this exception and a duty of one per cent., as ‘ entry-money,’ 
he would have ‘ the trade, navigation, shipping, and fishings of this 
nation discharged of and for ever free of all manner of duties and 
impositions.’ * The restraints, prohibitions, monopolies, exclusions, 
and pre-emptions, then obstructing and embarrassing commerce, 
Paterson regarded as arising from the separate interest of particular 
men being set before that of the public. He states very clearly the 
distinction which may exist between different methods of raising 
the same amount of revenue, arguing that taxes on the industry or 
increase have a pernicious effect, while reasonable and moderate 
duties on the consumption are often so far from being hurtful to a 
country in general that they naturally encourage frugality in the 
rich and industry in the poor. No more need be added to what 
has already been said in some of the preceding pages about Pater- 
son’s free-trade opinions. We may turn rather to that part of the 
treatise which deals with the punishment of crime, where the 
originality of his ideas and his aloofness from the prejudices of his 
age are eveh more apparent. 

The nineteenth century had proceeded far on its course before 
the punishment of death for theft was abolished, but at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century the savagery of such laws was 
vehemently denounced by Paterson. He perceived them to be as 
ineffectual as they were cruel, and contended that in every age and 
country where the laws were most sanguinary, the crimes were 
most frequent and abominable. 


We in this nation [he says] have had our part of experience both of 
the weakness and pernicious consequences of unjust and bloody laws, and 
particularly in this matter of the punishment of theft; for had the laws 
with relation to this been as much founded on reason and due considera- 
tion as they have been in passion, prejudice, and violence, they would not 
only have been much more effectual, but the nation had been free of the 
guilt and blood in which by this means it hath been involved.?5 


** Bannister, i. 20. % Toid. i. 83. 
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The punishment of the thief, he suggested, should not exceed 
the restitution of the amount fourfold and the putting of him to 
hard labour for three years, or, where restitution was not possible, 
he should be condemned for any time not exceeding six years more. 
Paterson urged further that the object should be not only ‘ to un- 
learn criminals their trade of thievery, but to learn them another,’ 
so that the country, instead of losing her children and contracting 
the guilt of their blood, might reap good fruit from their labours, 
and afterwards receive them with open arms. 

There was, however, one class of crime for which he proposed not 
mitigation but increase of penalty, a class which too often in his 
day as in our own has escaped even the reproach of criminality. 
‘Bribery, cheating, designed cheating, wilful bankruptcy, and fraud,’ 
is Paterson’s enumeration of this species of iniquity, and he calls 
upon the government to mete out even-handed justice to great 
thieves as well as little ones. He protests at the same time against 
the harsh treatment of poor and honest debtors, as if they stood on 
the same footing with fraudulent bankrupts—a kind of treatment, 
he remarks, which is directly contrary to one of the fundamental 
petitions of the prayer of every Christian. A new order of thieves 
he finds in the professional beggars with whom Scotland was then 
particularly infested. One of the objects of his proposed council of 
trade is to take these idle and dissolute people firmly in hand and 
train them to labour. We get an interesting glimpse into the con- 
dition of the Scottish people at this time by his estimate of the 
population and the rate of expense at which different classes live. 
He puts the population at 600,000, and their total consumption at 
8,400,000/. sterling per annum, of which, according to his calcula- 
tion, 150,000 might consume about 1,800,000/., or at the rate of 
4s, 8d. per week per head, while of the remainder one third might 
spend about 1s. 9d. sterling per head per week, one third about 
1s. 4d., while the rest ‘do little more than half live,’ spending 
about 11d. per head per week. The total burden upon Scotland in 
direct expenditure for the support of the poor he estimates at not 
less than 135,000/. and not more than 170,000/. 

It is not needful for our purpose to dwell upon this treatise in 
further detail, but we must not pass from it without remarking the 
passages dealing with coinage, a subject on which the writer’s ideas 
were those of a sound economist. Only a few years before, at the 
time of the re-coinage, there had been a struggle between the 
adherents of an honest currency and the tricksters who thought 
a national profit was to be gained by debasing or altering the 
denomination of the current money, as well as between free-traders 
and those who wished to prohibit the exportation of gold and 
silver. The commercial experience of Paterson had brought home 
to him the futility of such expedients, and he accordingly took an 
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active part on that side of the controversy which fortunately 
carried the day. Truly admirable and noteworthy also was the 
counsel he addressed to the Scottish people as to the spirit in 
which it behoved them to address themselves to the questions in 
dispute between them and the sister country. He knew how deeply 
the iron had entered into their souls in the Darien failure, and how 
universal was their conviction that the disaster was in the main 
attributable to English interference. He entirely shared their feel- 
ing, yet nevertheless urged them to remember that, 


whatever the nature of our treatment or the aggravations may have been, 
the sense we ought to have of our present condition, of our country, of 
posterity, religion, liberty, and all that is or can be dear to men or nations, 
ought to oblige us in this time of our adversity, distress, and danger to 
have recourse to the dictates of our reason, and not to give way to or 
indulge our passions, but to calm and compose our minds:so as to become 
capable of advising about and thinking of a remedy or redress.”® 


In such counsel he only recommended to others what he himself 
practised. 

The crowning effort of Paterson’s financial genius was his plan 
for the redemption of the national debt, which he embodied in a 
treatise published in 1717, two years before his death, and purport- 
ing to contain the further proceedings of the ‘Wednesday Club in 
Friday Street.’ The general state of the country was at the time 
uneasy and troubled, and Paterson might aptly enough have chosen 
for his pamphlet the title subsequently used by a more famous 
man, the author of ‘Thoughts on the Present Discontents.’ For 
he intended by it more than a mere instruction to the Treasury ; it 
expressed his sense of what was needful to secure prosperity and 
domestic peace for Great Britain. He traced the unhappy position 
of affairs chiefly to the burden of heavy debts and taxes, a burden 
always growing in weight while no attempt was. being made to put 
the national credit on a sounder basis. The only effectual means 
he conceived to be the redemption of the debt, or rather of the 
public revenue ‘now mortgaged or anticipated for sums advanced 
at more than five per cent. per annum interest, amounting to 
37,334,8301.’* He rightly considered that the rate of interest 
paid by the English government was extravagant and monstrous, 
and such as could not be exacted of any nation that took care of 
its credit. Remarking that the Dutch, to whose example he is fond 
of referring on many points, have money at three per cent. or 
under, simply by the punctuality of their payments, he finds an 
illustration of a successful redemption of debt where few nowadays 
would think of looking for it—in papal history. The method adopted 
by Pope Innocent XI is substantially that which he recommends, 


6 Bannister, i. 101-102. * Tbid. ii, 114-115, 
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Pope Innocent XI, about thirty years ago, reduced the four per 
cent. debt to three: he first provided three or four millions of crowns in 
specie, then issued out a declaration signifying that such of the creditors 
or others as were willing to leave their money ona general fund at a 
half per cent. every two months might bring in the same by a day limited, 
after which he would allow no higher rate of interest; but that, in the 
meantime, those who chose rather to have their money might come and 
receive it. . . . Not one of them came to receive it, since others came in 
and gave four or five per cent. advance at the very time of the redemption, 
and in less than six months these same securities at Rome were at eleven 
or twelve per cent. advance, and afterwards rose still higher.?* 


The public debt of the country is set out by Paterson in the 
fullest detail, the interest annually due on the various stocks and 
annuities being specified, with a statement of the innumerable 
duties severally appropriated to meet it. The account is too 
voluminous to be more than alluded to here, but it may be interest- 
ing to notice Paterson’s estimate of the total of the public obliga- 
tions existing in March 1717. The total public debt at that time 
he puts at 49,410,000/., of which 44,540,000/. was provided for by 
duties and taxes mortgaged, besides 4,870,000I. ‘ deficiency and ar- 
rears’ for which no fund was set aside. The amount is a startling 
one when we consider that it was the accumulation of about 
twenty-five years, a direct consequence of the prolonged struggle 
with France; nor is it less so when we think what proportion it 
bore to the trade and resources of the country. The difficulties of 
a wholesale redemption are not ignored by Paterson, but the objec- 
tions to be. expected from interested classes are fairly met by 
argument, while the certainty of success in a bold and straight- 
forward course is taken to be absolute. Since Paterson’s day 
England has had many great financiers, in office and out of it; 
experience has been developed in many-great exigencies ; but the 
scheme which he framed for the redemption of the national debt 
has been pronounced by a leading financial authority of our own 
time to be ‘ faultless.’ *° 

Much of the interest of this last pamphlet of Paterson’s lifetime 
is to be found in its digressions. The writer resorts to the history 
of the Bank, and shows how serious were the difficulties placed in 
its founders’ way by the spirit of mere obstruction. - On this point 
he speaks from his own experience. This particular piece of history 
is well known from other sources, but the reputation of William III 
for prescience and statesmanship receives additional support from 
Paterson’s testimony that only the direct interference of the king 
succeeded in pressing the matter on his ministers. Official 
obstruction on the part of ‘ those of the Revenue,’ some of the most 
powerful of whom favoured the eluding of the coinage difficulty by 


28 Bannister, ii. 53-54. 2 Economist, 23 Oct. 1858. 
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tampering with the standard of the coin, is again the cause to 
which he attributes the long delay of the re-coinage and the conse- 
quent vast increase in the cost of the operation. How great a 
confusion then prevailed before ministers could be induced to move, 
is shown by a lively description : 


Guineas on a sudden rose to 80s. per piece or more: all currency of 
other money was stopped; hardly any had wherewith to, pay; public 
securities sunk to about a moiety of their original value, and buyers hard 
to be found even at those prices ; no man knew what he was worth ; the 
course of trade and correspondency almost universally stopped : the poorer 
sort of people plunged into inexpressible distress, and, as it were, left 
perishing, whilst even the richer had hardly wherewith to go to market 
for obtaining the common conveniences of life.*° 


A pamphlet on the ‘ Diseases incident to Coin,’ dedicated to 
John Locke, is attributed by Mr. Bannister to Paterson, with much 
inherent probability, and is one of many proofs of the vigour with 
which the best minds of the seventeenth century grasped and con- 
tended for the principles of a sound political economy. It is a 
striking and picturesque exposure of the abuses prevalent in those 
days of clipping and false coining, as well as of the dreadful condi- 
tion to which English money had been reduced before the heroic 
remedy of the re-coinage was undertaken, while it shows clearly 
how simple and easy to be understood were the essential principles 
underlying the problem. 


Thus it happened: we tacitly determined by our general practice that 
a clipped shilling was of equal value to an unclipped one. . . . We forgot 
that one ounce was equal to another, and that two half-ounces were equal 
to one whole one; and so, being content to take halves for wholes, we 
were put upon accordingly. What the remedy is I scarce need name, 
Every reader sees that if our disease be the inequality of our coin, the cure 
of that disease must consist in its equality. The speediest and surest 
means therefore of procuring that equality is the remedy that we want, 
and the best that can possibly be prescribed.*! 


We do not propose to dwell further in detail on the opinions or 
the public services of William Paterson, but merely to add a very 
few words with regard to his personal disposition and repute. Mr. 
Bannister has pointed out that something more than a fanciful 
resemblance may be traced between the subject of his biography 
and a portrait drawn by Steele in the Spectator with a respectful 
and kindly hand. The very name Steele gives to this member of 
his club, ‘Sir Andrew Freeport,’ as well as the description of him 
as ‘a merchant of great eminence in the City of London, a person 
of indefatigable industry, strong reason, and great experience: 
acquainted with commerce in all its parts, and having a natural 


* Bannister, ii. 68. ®) Ibid. iii. 211, 221. 
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unaffected eloquence,’ is in closest accordance with what we know 
Paterson to have been in those days. He puts into Sir Andrew’s 
mouth an admirable defence of merchants and traders in reply to a 
tirade of Sir Roger de Coverley, on the meanness of fellows who are 
for ever ‘ balancing their books and watching over their expenses.’ 

What [says Sir Andrew] has the merchant done, that he should be 
80 little,in the good graces of Sir Roger? He throws down no man’s 
enclosures, and tramples upon no man’s corn; he takes nothing from the 
industrious labourer; he pays the poor man for his work ; he communi- 
cates his profit with mankind; by the preparation of his cargo and the 
manufacture of his returns he furnishes employment and subsistence to 
greater numbers than the richest nobleman, and even the nobleman is 
obliged to him for finding out foreign markets for the produce of his 
estate, and for making a great addition to his rents: and yet it is certain 
that none of all these things could be done by him without the exercise of 
his skill in numbers. This is the economy of the merchant.*? 


His ideas on mendicancy are also faithfully reflected in a later 
paper, No. 232, by Budgell, and further Addison describes Sir 
Andrew in terms that any one acquainted with Paterson’s life and 
writings might well apply to him-—-‘a man of so much natural 
eloquence, good sense, and probity of mind, that I always hear him 
with a particular pleasure.’ * 

Paterson at least merited such a tribute, and our concurrence 
in it need not commit us in any sense to an approval of the wisdom 
of some projects in which he was the prime mover. His failures 
implied no slur on his character, which in fact they served some- 
times to illuminate. When his most cherished plans broke down 
and he became a mark for misfortune, he did not lose his manly 
fortitude. Although warmly engaged in controversy and frequently 
assailed by slander and obloquy, there is no record of his being 
provoked to angry or personal retorts ; these would have seemed 
to Paterson to be unworthy of himself and of the great causes he 
argued, and they would have been truly inconsistent with the quiet 
dignity of his life and the brave magnanimity of his spirit. 


W. A. Steen. 


%2 Spectator, No. 174, 19 Sept. 1711. %3 Ibid. No. 549, 29 Nov. 1712. 
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MONG the literary men of the last century few have enjoyed a 
more respectable reputation in the opinion of experts than 
Thomas Warton, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, from 
1751 to 1790. The recognition of his name by the general reader 
may be attributed not so much to his work as an antiquary and 
critic, or to his distinguished position as Professor of Poetry 
(1758-68) and Camden Professor of Ancient History (1785-90) at 
Oxford, and as the Poet Laureate (1785-90), as to his friendship 
with Dr. Johnson, to his good fortune in having been painted by 
Reynolds in his best manner, and to the fact that his ‘ History of 
[early] English Poetry’ was for long the only comprehensive work 
on the subject. His books furnish ample evidence of that extra- 
ordinary industry in the discovery and examination of manuscript 
authorities which characterises the antiquaries of the period; and 
though the accuracy of his learning was severely impugned by 
Ritson in 1782 in the anonymous ‘ Observations on the History 
of English Poetry, in a Familiar Letter to the Author,’ yet the 
majority of the mistakes acridly corrected in that pamphlet are far 
from inexcusable in a work compiled from notes taken under all sorts 
of difficulties, and Ritson’s attack was considered merely malignant.' 
Warton’s notebooks and papers, a boxful of which is in the 
library of Trinity College, though often elaborate, are generally 
very slovenly and illegible, and the want of method which they 
display would sufficiently account for many errata. But while 
one is bound to make every allowance for accidental mistakes and ~ 
immaterial inaccuracies, the interests of historical truth demand 
that one should expose without hesitation misstatements which 
appear to be intentional; and, unpleasant as the task is, it is a 
duty to call public attention to some facts which must seriously 
impair the confidence so long reposed in the trustworthiness of 
Warton’s historical work. 


Until very recently in my investigations into the history of 


1 For another attack by Ritson see his Bibliographia Poetica, p. 106: ‘ Skelton’s 
Goodly and Mery Interlude of Magnyfycence, printed by John Rastell, is still extant ; 
but it is utterly incredible that the Nigramansir, described in Mr. Warton’s History 
of English Poetry (ii. 360), as printed by Wynken de Worde in 1504, ever existed, any 
more than several editions he quotes of other pieces,’ 
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Trinity College? I had followed all previous students in accepting 
Warton’s ‘ Life’ of the founder, Sir Thomas Pope, as of unques- 
tioned and primary value. This book contains a large number of 
extracts from and references to original authorities of all kinds, of 
which not a few are even now unpublished and inaccessible, though 
many of the deeds and letters examined by Warton have since been 
printed or calendared. I had discovered without much surprise 
that Warton was apt to be confused by the old practice which made 
25 March the first day of the year, and that he was an inaccurate 
transcriber ; but graver suspicions were aroused in 1893, when I 
had occasion to refer to the authorities cited for his short notice of 
Sir Hugh Paulet, whcse memoir I was compiling for the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’* Consequently when I undertook in 1894 
to write the article on Sir Thomas Pope I determined to verify 
the whole of the references in Warton’s book. 

It soon became clear that though Warton had certainly consulted 
a large quantity of documents and records in London, Oxford, and 
elsewhere, he had frequently blundered in his use of them; but 
I was still wholly unprepared for the phenomena exhibited by a 
particular set of citations. I quote Warton’s own account of these 
passages from the second and slightly fuller edition of the ‘ Life of 
Sir Thomas Pope,’ which appeared in 1780; the first edition was 
published in 1770, and Warton’s short memoir of Pope in the 
‘ Biographia Britannica’ had preceded it in 1760. 


(1) ‘ Life of Sir T. Pope,’ Preface, pp. x-wiii. 

Among my references to manuscript authorities two sometimes occur 
which require explanation. These are MSS Cotton, Vitellius, F. 5, 
MSS Strype, and MSS F. Wise. 

In the year 1709 that industrious and accurate annalist Mr. John 
Strype communicated to doctor Arthur Charlett, master of University 
College, originally fellow of Trinity College, an account of the Funeral of 
Sir Thomas Pope. This account Strype had transcribed from a manu- 
script of the Cotton library, which he perpetually cites in his Ecclesias- 
tical Memoirs, marked Vitellius, F.5. Soon afterwards it appears that 
Strype sent to Charleti, perhaps at his request, a few other notices relating 
to Sir Thomas Pope, extracted from the same manuscript. The late 
learned Mr. Francis Wise, keeper of the archives, Radclivian librarian, 
and fellow of Trinity College, at Oxford, copied all the transcripts, about 
four or five innumber, which Strype on this occasion had made from the 
Cotton manuscript, by permission of Charlett, among whose curious and 
numerous papers they were kept; and by Mr. Wise they were thus 

? Eg. in my article in the Rev. A. Clark’s Colleges of Oxford (Methuen, 1891). 

* See my article in vol. xliv. Among other curious errors Warton states that 
Sir Hugh was made K.G, in 1551, and refers to Anstis’s Order of the Garter, ii. 446, 
where it is stated clearly that other persons were elected, Sir Hugh receiving two or 
three votes. Warton also ascribes to him a translation of a French romance (Harl. 
MSS. 1215), quoting half the title; but it appears from the other half that the 
manuscript was the work of his grandson, another Hugh Paulet, who died young. 
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communicated to me. Fortunately for the present undertaking, the 
extracts had been made by Strype before the fire happened in the Cotton 
library, then placed in Ashburnham House at Westminster, by which 
fatal accident this valuable volume was particularly damaged; and, as 
far as I can judge from a cursory inspection, most of the leaves, if not all, 
containing Strype’s extracts were either destroyed or obliterated. The 
reader is therefore desired to observe, that the reference, viz. MSS Cotton, 
Vitell. F. 5, MSS Strype, signifies Strype’s transcripts from thence. But 
whenever this Cotton manuscript is cited without the addition of MSS 
Strypé, the reader will remember, that such citations were faithfully trans- 


cribed by myself from that manuscript volume, now belonging to the 
British Museum. 


In.support of these statements Warton refers to two letters from 
Strype to Charlett, the former of which is preserved in the Bodleian 
library, with a copy of the second, the original of which was given 
to Dr. William Dobson, president of Trinity 1706-31, and placed 


by him among the archives of the college. These letters are printed 
here from the originals. 


(2) Bodleian Library, Ballard MSS., vol. xv. No. 31, pp. 58-9.‘ 
These For the Reverend Dt Charlot Master of University College, Oxon. 


Apr 51709 Low Leyton. 

S"—I am glad my Studies are acceptable to such knowing & in- 
genious men as y® are; & especially y' they are judged useful, & 
tending to y* Honour of our Excellent Church. 

The kindness y° bear to y® Foundation of Trinity College makes y° 
inquisitive into y® Founder’s Place of Burial w*" y° find mentioned in my 
Annals. Tho I cannot easily recollect every MS & particular place in 
y™, whence I have compiled y* various parts of y® History ; yet it occurs 
to me, yt St Tho. Pope’s Funeral w' y* Time & Place, as also y® rest of 
[pp. 80, 81] y® Funerals in these pages mentioned, were taken from y® 
volume Vitellius F 5. in y® Cotton Library: which is a certain brief 
Journal of Funeralls as wel as of divers other Occurrences, beginning at 
y® year 1550. written as it seems by some Herald or other diligent ob- 
server of his own Times. There y* writer sets down al y® particular 
Ceremonies & Solemnities & Mourners at y* Knight’s Interrment. w if 
y° have any desire to know, I wil transcribe out of my Notes & Send y°. 

[Information about Mr. Thomas Baker: design of publishing Life 
and Acts of Archbp. Parker.] 

St y" very humble servant 
Jou. STRYPE. 
(3) Trinity College, Miscellaneous Papers, i. 16. 
These For the Reverend Dt Charlet Master of University College. 


Low Leyton. Apr. 20, 1709. 
Reverend 8*,—The Funeral of St Tho. Pope, as it is set down in y® 


* No. 32, p. 60, is a copy of Strype’s letter of 20 April 1709; Nos. 33-40 (pp. 
61-75) are letters from Strype to Charlett dated 1710-18, but contain no reference to 
Sir T. Pope or the Cotton MS. 
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Cotton Volume I mentioned to y® in my last, y° shal have at y* foot of this 
Letter. His Body I find was soon removed from Clerkenwel to y* 
College w*" he founded, & honoured deservedly wt a monum* there. 

[Various literary schemes discussed : notice of Cavendish’s Life of 
Wolsey.) 

Y* very humble servant 
Jou. STRYPE. 
Febr. 7. 1559. 

‘Sr Tho. Pope, Kt, went to y® Church of Clerkenwel, London, to be 

buried’ . . . ‘a grett dole of money.’ 


(A very free transcript, spelling modernised, and language occasionally 
paraphrased in Strype’s usual manner; one sentence, ‘ And two grett 
whyt . . . pensels,’ is omitted altogether.) 


Warton states further (p. 178, n.) that he was informed by ‘ the 
very learned and communicative Dr. Ducarrell’ that this letter 
(No. 8) was given by Dr. Charlett to Dr. Dobson, and says that ‘ the 
same, being the original, is now in the Bursary of Trinity College.’ 
The letter itself bears a note to the same effect. The letter from 
Ducarel, which will be referred to hereafter, is among Warton’s 
papers in the library. But the most remarkable description of this 
Cotton MS. is found in a note‘to the ‘ Account of Sir Thomas 
Pope’s Burial, 1559,’ which figures as appendix No. xxviii. in the 
‘ Life.’ ‘ 


(4) ‘ Life of Sir T. Pope,’ p. 456, n. 

From MSS. Cotton, fol. Vitellius, F. 5, Brit. Mus. It is a journal of 
occurrences ¢hiefly in and about London, by a cotemporary and a curious 
observer, from 4 Edw. VI. to 5 Eliz., viz. 1568. This article is almost 
the only one, of any length, now remaining clear and legible in the whole 


manuscript ; which in many parts is burnt to a cinder and otherwise 
much injured. 


It will be seen at once that the manuscript to which Warton 
refers is the very remarkable ‘ Diary of Henry Machyn,’ citizen of 
London and ‘furnisher of funerals,’ the greater part of which 
(1551-58) is incorporated in Strype’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Memorials,’ 
and the rest (1559-63) used more sparingly in his ‘ Annals of the 
Reformation.’ It 
suffered severely in the fire of the Cottonian Library; but though much 
was burnt away from the upper parts and edges of the pages, it does not 
appear that any leaves have been lost since the time when it was em- 
ployed by Strype. . . . After the fire the injured leaves were kept loose 
in a case until the year 1829, when they were carefully arranged and in- 
laid under the superintendence of Sir Frederick Madden. The leaves 
were restored to their proper order, and references given to the pages of 
Strype, who often supplies the lacunae here visible.® 


In 1848 this manuscript was edited for the Camden Society by 
5 J. G. Nichols’s introduction, pp. xii-xiii, 
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J. G. Nichols, and the state of the text, as printed, is a sufficient 
refutation of Warton’s exaggerated description of the damage 
sustained in 1731. Machyn’s Diary has always been recognised, 
both in the slightly modernised and paraphrased form in which it 
appears in Strype and also since its separate publication, as an 
historical authority of the first rank. The writer seems to have 
been strongly attached to the unreformed religion ; he enters in his 
diary full accounts of the funerals he furnished, and notices of many 
other events of public and private interest, particularly London 
pageants of all kinds, proclamations, sermons, and executions. 
The entries average between fifteen and twenty a month.® 
‘ Machyn’s Diary,’ therefore, is cited in Warton’s Life of Pope 
in three different ways—(I.) directly from the manuscript ; (II.) in- 
directly from Strype’s ‘ Memorials ;’ (ITI.) in ‘ four or five’ cases from 
(alleged) transcripts supplied by Strype to Charlett before the fire in 
1731, copied by Wise and lent by him to Warton. The following 
dates may make the possibilities of the whole transaction clearer :— 
Strype’s ‘ Annals of the Reformation ’ (Elizabeth), vol. i. 1709 
Strype’s two letters to Charlett . 1709 
Strype’ s ‘Ecclesiastical Memorials’ (Henry VIII. to Mary) 1721 
Fire in the Cottonian Library - . - 1781 
Warton’s memoir of Sir T. Pope in the ‘  Biogr. Brit. >. 1760 
Death of Francis Wise . ‘ ‘ - 1767 
Warton’s ‘ Life of Sir Thomas — Ist edition ‘ 1770 
Warton’s ‘ History of English Poetry,’ vol. ii. ’ 1778 
Warton’s ‘ Life of Sir Thomas ~— 2nd edition . 1780 
Death of Warton . ° ‘ . ° 1790 
Publication of Machyn’s ‘ Diary’ ° : 1848 


It will be advisable, at the risk of some astay,' to discuss briefly the 
cases in which Warton cites the manuscript from his own inspec- 
tion. He was, of course, able to use Strype’s ‘Memorials’ as 
virtually an edition of Machyn; but at the same time it is clear 
that, as he was able to find in a ‘ cursory inspection’ of the original 
most of the entries bearing on his subject for a period of five years 
(Feb. 1553-Feb. 155§), he must have consciously exaggerated in 
his description of the damage which it had sustained. In (b) he 
shows a tendency to invent details, and in (e) to paraphrase without 
stating that he is doing so. 

(I.) The direct citations from Machyn’s Diary, which are six 
in number, are distinguished by the reference straight to the 
manuscript, without the addition of the note ‘MSS. Strype.’ They 
are as follows, all referring to Elizabeth’s visits to London :— 


(a) Warton, p. 66, note p=Machyn (Camden Society), p. 57. 


Her manner of coming to London is thus described in a manuscript 
chronicle, often cited hereafter :—The same tyme and daye, between four 


* See Mr. 8. Lee’s article on Machyn in the Dict. of Nat. Biogr. 
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and fyve of the cloke at night, my lady Elizabeth's grace came to London, 
through Smithfielde, untoo Westminster, with c. velvet cotts after her 
grace. And her grace rod in a charytt opyn on both sydes: and her 
grace [had] ryding after her a 100. in cotts of fyne redde gardyd with 
velvett ; and so through fletstrete unto the court through the quenes 
garden, hir grace being sycke. 

This passage is fairly transcribed, but not exactly dated, by Warton ; 
it belongs to 22 Feb. 1553. 


(b) Warton, p. 67 = Machyn, p. 58. 


She was conveyed to the Tower, and ignominiously conducted through 
the Traitors’ Gate. 


This incident is dated by Warton 18 May; it really belongs to 
18 March 1553, and Machyn does not mention the Traitors’ Gate. 


(c) Warton, p. 70, note y=Machyn, p. 63. 

The xx daye of May my ladie Elizabeth, the quenes sister, came out 
of the tower, and toke hir barge at the tower-wharffe and so to Rych- 
mond, and from thens unto Wyndsor, and so to Wodstoke. 


Fairly accurate; the date is 20 May 1554. 


(d) Warton, p. 103=Machyn, p. 120. ° 

In November 1556 she was invited to court ; and accordingly came to 
London with much parade :—The xviii daye of November, came ryding 
thrugh Smythfelde and Old Balee, and thrugh Fleet-street, unto Somer- 
sett-plase, my good lade Elizabeth’s grace the quenes syster; with a 
grate company of velvett cotts and chaynes, hir graces gentyllmen; and 
aftyr, a grate company of her men, all in redd cotts gardyd with a brod 


gard of blake velvett and cutts, &c. Strype cites a part of this passage 
(Eccl. Mem. iii. 809). 


This passage is transcribed with greater accuracy, and correctly 
dated 28 Nov. 1556. 


(e) Warton, p. 105, n.=Machyn, p. 120. 

Hir grace did loge at her plase till the iii day of Dessember. The 
third day of Dessember cam ryding from hir plase my ladie Elizabeth’s 
grace from Somerset plase down Fleet strete, and thrugh Old Bailee and 
Smythfelde, &c., and so hir grace toke hir waye towards byshopehatfeld 
plase. 

The first sentence of this passage is paraphrased from the end of 


the last ; the second is Machyn’s entry for 3 Dec. 1556, with a few 
words omitted. 


(f) The account of Sir Thomas Pope's funeral, 6 Feb. 1558, 
Warton, app. xxviii. pp. 456-7 =Machyn, p. 188. 
In this, which is the passage which originated the whole series, 
there is no great difference between the transcripts of Warton and 
Nichols, except that Warton follows Strype in asserting that the 
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female mourners went two and two ‘ with rayles,’ and Nichols reads 
(less probably) ‘ with torchys.’ It was the brief allusion to this 
account by Strype in his ‘ Annals’ (i. 32) which attracted the 
attention of Charlett; and there is no reason to disbelieve Warton’s 
statement that he became acquainted with Machyn’s narrative from 
Wise’s note of Strype’s answers, which are printed above. For 
while it would seem from the note on p. 178 that he was assisted 
in some way by Ducarel, he implies in his preface that he received 
the first information from Wise. It is, at any rate, almost certain 
from Warton’s silence on the subject that he had not seen these 
letters in 1760, when he wrote the memoir in the ‘ Biographia 
Britannica.’ Among Warton’s papers I have discovered the original 
letter from Dr. A. C. Ducarel, the eminent civilian and antiquary 
(1713-85), who sends Warton, on 5 May 1770, a copy of Strype’s 
second letter, with the statement that he obtained it in 1782 from 
Thomas Wilkes, Fellow of Trinity (d. 1745), who copied it from 
the original in the possession of President Dobson. It would 
appear, therefore, that Strype’s letters, with the narrative of the 
funeral, were known to several people and were communicated - to 
Warton between 1760 and 1767 ; but it is evident from the tenor of 
Ducarel’s answer that in 1770 (three years after the death of Wise) 
Warton was still attempting to obtain further information on the 
subject than is supplied by the two letters of Strype to Charlett. 
Wise held a college living near Henley (1745-67), but often resided 
at Elsfield near Oxford. 

(II.) Warton’s indirect citations of Machyn by references to Strype 
are not numerous. In one case, however, it will be advisable to 
print the passage (Warton, pp. 87-8), as it is inserted iu the 
middle of the important series with which wé are mainly con- 
cerned. The original entries are to be found in Machyn (pp. 167-8), 
and belong to 25 Feb., 28 Feb., and 4 March 155% respectively. 
The first line of the second paragraph has been burnt away. 
Warton, however, follows Strype even to the insertion in the third 
paragraph of the name Shene in a space left blank in the manu- 
script ; his second reference to Strype is wrong. 


C. ‘ Life of Sir Thomas Pope,’ ed. 1780, pp. 87-8. 


The princess [Elizabeth] was notwithstanding sometimes suffered 
to make excursions, partly for pleasure, and partly for paying her compli- 
ments at court: and on these occasions she was attended in a manner 
suitable to her rank. Strype tells us, from the same manuscript journal 
of memorable occurrences, written about those times,* that on 25 Feb. 
1557 ‘the lady Elizabeth came riding from her house at Hatfield to 
London, attended with a great companie of lords, and nobles, and gentle- 
men, unto her place, called Somerset-place beyond Strond-bridge, to do 
her duty to the queen, and on the twenty-eighth she repaired unto her 

* ‘Strype’s Eccl. Mem. iii. 444, 445.’ 
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grace at Whitehall with many lords and ladies.’ And again, in March 
the same year, ‘ Aforenoon the lady Elizabeth’s grace took her horse and 
rode to her palace of Shene; with many lords, knights, ladies, and 
gentlemen, and a goodly companie of horse.’ » 

» * Ibid. iii. 336,’ 


(III.) So far there is little except inaccuracy of transcription, 
dating, and reference, of which to complain. The remaining 
passages, seven in number, are the ‘ four or five’ which Warton 
professes to have derived from Wise’s copies of transcripts from 
Machyn sent by Strype to Charlett. Of these the first, second, 
sixth, and seventh (A, B, G, H) are found in both editions of the 
‘ Life,’ the third and fourth (D and E) in the second edition only, 
and the fifth (F), of which the fourth is a shorter version with a 
later date assigned to it, was first published in 1778 in vol. ii. of 
the ‘ History of English Poetry.’ The first passage is detached from 
the rest of those in the ‘ Life,’ which form a continuous narrative, 
the extracts from Strype(C, as above) being inserted in both editions 
immediately after B, and immediately before G in the first edition 
and D in the second. 


A. ‘ Life of Sir Thomas Pope,’ ed. 1780, p. 46. 


In the same year [1554], Sir Thomas Pope was one of the champions 
at a magnificent justing exhibited before the queen at Westminster, on 
which occasion the horses were richly caparisoned with red velvet and 
silver bosses, and the helmets of the knights were plumed with ostrich 
feathers. Many Spanish noblemen were present. 


B. Pp. 86-7. 


Nor did sir Thomas Pope think it inconsistent with his trust, to 
gratify the princess on some occasions with the fashionable amusements 
of the times: even at his own expence, and at the hazard of offending the 
queen. This we learn from a passage in a curious manuscript chronicle. 
‘In Shrovetide, 1556, sir Thomas Pope made for the ladie Elizabeth all 
at his owne costes, a greate and rich maskinge in the greate halle at 
Hatfelde ; where the pageaunts were marvellously furnished. There were 
thar twelve minstrels antickly disguised; with forty-six or more gentle- 
men and ladies, many of them knights or nobles, and ladies of honor, 
apparrelled in crimsin sattin, embrothered uppon with wrethes of golde 
and garnished with bordures of hanging perle. And the devise of a 
castell of clothe of gold, sett with pomegranates about the battlements, 
with shields of knights hanging therefrom, and six knights in rich 
harneis turneyed. At night the cuppboard in the halle was of twelve 
stages mainlie furnished with garnish of gold and silver vessul, and a 
banket of seventie dishes, and after a voidee of spices and suttleties with 
thirty spyse plates, all at the chardgis of sir Thomas Pope. And the 
next day the play of “ Holophernes.’” But the queen percase mysliked 
these folliries, as by her letters to sir Thomas Pope hit did appear, and 
so their disguisings were ceased.’ 

VoL. XI.—NO. XLII. U 
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D. P. 88 (this passage is not in the first edition). 


In April the same year [i.e. after March 1553], she was escorted 
from Hatfield to Enfield-Chase, by a retinue of twelve ladies clothed in 
white sattin on ambling palfries, and twenty yeomen in green, all on 
horse back, that her grace might hunt the hart. At entering the chase, 
or forest, she was met by fifty archers in scarlet boots and yellow caps, 
armed with gilded bows; one of whom presented her a silver-headed arrow, 
winged with peacock’s feathers. Sir Thomas Pope had the devising of 
this show. By way of closing the sport, or rather the ceremony, the 
princess was gratified with the privilege of cutting the throat of a buck. 


E. P. 89 (this passage is not in the first edition). 


In the same month [April 1558] she was visited by the queen at 
Hatfield: when the great chamber was adorned with a sumptuous suit of 
tapestry, called the Hanginge of the siege of Antioch, and after supper a 
play was performed by the choir-boys of Saint Paul’s.* 


© See Hist. Eng. Poetry, ii. 392.’ 


F. ‘ History of English Poetry,’ 1st edit. vol. it. pp. 891-2. 


In the year 1554, while the princess Elizabeth resided at Hatfield- 
house in Hertfordshire, under the custody of sir Thomas Pope, she was 
visited by queen Mary. The next morning, after mass, they were enter- 
tained with a grand exhibition of bear-baiting, with which their high- 
nesses were right well content. In the evening, the great chamber was 
adorned with a sumptuous suit of tapestry, called The Hanginge of 
Antioch ; and after supper a play was presented by the children of Paul's, 
(who perhaps performed the play of ‘ Holophernes,’ the same year, after 
a greate and rich maskinge and banquet, given by Sir Thomas Pope to 
the princess, in the greate halle at Hatfelde*), After the play, and the 
next morning, one of the children, named Maximilian Poines, sung to the 
princess, while she plaid at the virginalls. 

 * Life of sir. Tho. Pope, sect. iii. p. 85.’ 
© «MS. Annales of Q. Marie’s Reigne, MSS. Cotton, Vitell. F. 6.’ 

G. ‘ Life of Sir T. Pope,’ pp. 89-90. 

In the summer of the same year [1558], the princess paid a visit to 
the queen at Richmond. She went by water from Somerset-place in the 
queen’s barge ; which was richly hung with garlands of artificial flowers 
and covered with a canopy of green sarcenet wrought with branches of 
eglantine in embroidery and powdered with blossoms of gold. In the 
barge she was accompanied by Sir Thomas Pope and four ladies of her 
chamber. Six boats attended on this procession, filled with her highness’s 
retinue, habited in russet damaske and blue embroidered sattin tasselled 
and spangled with silver, with bonnets of cloth of silver plumed with 
green feathers. She was received by the queen in a sumptuous pavilion, 
made in the form of a castle, with cloth of gold and purple velvet, in the 
labyrinth of the gardens. The walls, or sides, of the pavilion were 
chequered into compartments, in each of which was alternately a lily in 
silver and a pomegranate in gold. Here they were entertained at a royal 
banquet ; in which was introduced a sottletie (a curious devise in cookery 
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or confectionery) of a pomegranate-tree bearing the arms of Spain. 
There were many minstrels, but no masking or dancing. Before the 
banquet, the queen was long in consultation with sir Thomas Pope. In 
the evening the princess with all her company returned, as they came, to 
Somerset-place ; and the next day retired to Hatfield. 


H. Pp. 90-1 (the last paragraph, ‘ But these . . . historians,’ 
is not in the first edition). 


During her residence at Hatfield, the princess was also present at a 
royal Christmas, kept with great solemnity by the queen and King Philip 
at Hampton Court. On Christmas-eve, the great hall of the palace was 
illuminated with a thousand lamps curiously disposed. The princess 
supped at the same table in the hall with the king and queen, next the 
cloth of state: and after supper, and [? was] served with a perfumed 
napkin and plates of confects by the lord Paget. But she retired to her 
ladies, before the revels, masking, and disguisings began. On saint 
Stephen’s day she heard mattins in the queen’s closet adjoining to the 
chapel, where she was attired in a robe of white sattin, strung all over 
with large pearls. On the twenty-ninth day of December, she sate with 
their majesties and the nobility at a grand spectacle of justing, when two 
hundred spears were broken. Half of the combatants were accoutred in 
the Almaine, and half in the Spanish fashion. Thus our chronicler, 
who is fond of minute description. But these and other particularities, 
insignificant as they seem, which he has recorded so carefully, are a 
vindication of Queen Mary’s character in the treatment of her sister: 
they prove that the princess, during her residence at Hatfield, lived in 
splendour and affluence, that she was often admitted to the diversions of 
the court, and that her present situation was by no means a state of 


oppression and imprisonment, as it has been represented by most of our 
historians. 


Now with regard to these seven passages, to each of which 
Warton appends the reference ‘MSS. Cotton, Vitellius, F. 5, MSS. 
Strype,’ implying that he obtained them from Wise’s copies of 
Strype’s transcripts sent to Charlett, I propose to show that they 
are all fabrications, amounting in one case (B) to sheer forgery. 
Not one of them is to be found in Machyn’s chronicle; not one of 
them appears in Strype’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Memorials.’ There is not 
a fragment of manuscript evidence that either Strype or Charlett 
or Wise knew of any reference to Sir Thomas Pope in Machyn 
except the account of his funeral. No allusion to any single event 
described has ever been discovered in any of the early historians, 
Foxe, Holinshed, Stow, or Heywood ; or in the published or unpub- 
lished correspondence of the French, Imperial, and Venetian 
ambassadors, to which modern historians so frequently appeal ; or 
in the muniment rooms ransacked by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. Such entire absence of corroboration would be seri- 
ously damaging even if the original authorities were as little 
known as they were a century ago; but still more damaging is the 
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fact that of these seven extracts only four appear in the first 
edition of the ‘ Life,’ while of the two which are added in the second 
edition one had been published in the interval with a different date 
and fuller details, and this without any kind of explanation.’ 

Since Warton’s death the passages in question have obtained 
considerable acceptance, and statements for which they are the 
sole authority are to be found in most histories of Maty and 
Elizabeth. They were included, apparently without examination, 
by John Nichols in his ‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,’ and 
by Miss Strickland in her ‘ Lives of the Queens of England.’ Both 
writers refer them to the Cotton MS., as if they had personally 
verified Warton’s references to it. J. G. Nichols, in his edition of 
Machyn, does not allude to the matter, though he was acquainted 
with Warton’s book ; and his silence appears significant. Even as 
recently as 1889 Dr. Jessopp’s memoir of Elizabeth in the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography ’ tacitly accepts B and H as authentic 
documents, though the one work which had drawn attention to the 
unsubstantial nature of the evidence figures prominently in his 
array of authorities. The genuineness of these extracts was im- 
pugned for the first time (I believe) by M. Louis Wiesener in his 
elaborate essay on ‘ La Jeunesse d’Elisabeth d’Angleterre’ (1878) 
which was soon translated by Miss C. M. Yonge, under the title of 
‘The Youth of Queen Elizabeth’ (1879) ; the chaptersspecially devoted 
to this point are Nos. xxviii. and xxix. (pp. 8345-70) in the original 
work, and vol. ii. chaps. xi. and xii. (pp. 218-55) in the translation. 
Any one who carefully compares Warton’s allegations with M. 
Wiesener’s criticisms will have little difficulty in deciding between 
them ; but, as the latter’s work does not appear to be sufficiently 
well known-to English writers, and as M. Wiesener himself seems 
to be deceived by the parfum d’authenticité which ces détails naive- 
ment pompeux exhalent, to the extent of admitting into his text what 
he demolishes in his notes, I shall venture to give the whole 
evidence against these passages, availing myself largely of the eru- 
dition of M. Wiesener’s book. His own view seems to be that, while it 
is clear that these narratives are not, and probably never were, in 
Machyn’s diary, and that, even if uncontradicted, they are un- 
corroborated, they.have une physionomie d’authenticité. Unfortunately, 
he appears to have trustfully accepted Warton’s story and to have 
spent considerable pains in a fruitless search for the alleged Strype 
papers in the Bodleian Library, British Museum, and elsewhere. 
Moreover M. Wiesener’s account contains a few slips, which lead to 
some confusion on the subject; and heis unaware of some evidence 
which makes it possible for an Oxford student to form a theory as 
to the real author of the fabrications. 


* But with cross references (see E and F.) This is one of the most extraordinary 
things in the whole affair. 
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I will now discuss these extracts in order, asking the reader to 
bear in mind that none of them are to be found in Machyn’s 
‘Diary,’ either in the manuscript as it exists at present or in 
Strype’s version of it incorporated in the ‘ Ecclesiastical Memorials,’ 
which he published ten years before the fire in the Cotton library. 

A. This appears to be based on Machyn’s account of a jousting 
at Westminster on 25 March 1555.8 There were similar festivities 
on 30 Nov. and 28 Dec. 1554, and 12 Feb. and 19 March 1554, 
all in honour of Philip’s visit. None of the accounts correspond at 
all closely to this, nor is Sir Thomas Pope mentioned in any of 
them. He was a man of over forty-seven at this time; but it is 
true that he had ‘ harneys,’ ‘ artillerie,’ &c., which he bequeathed to 
his stepson, John Basford, in 1558. 

B. This is the most circumstantial of the narratives and the one 
most commonly quoted. If itis not genuine it is, of course, a delibe- 
rate forgery by some one. It contains one or two words not found 
in Machyn, and one or two remarkable spellings, e.g. ‘folliries,’ 
‘hit;’ but on the whole it cannot be said that the internal evidence 
against it is decisive, since we have seen above that both Strype 
and Warton are inaccurate as transcribers. Nothing is known of 
the play of ‘ Holophernes ;’ but one might suppose that the assassina- 
tion of an oppressor would have been a dangerous, though exciting, 
subject for a performance before Elizabeth at a time when she was 
being kept in custody by her sister, and one unlikely to have been 
selected by her guardian. 

The external evidence against the authenticity of the passage as 
an extract from Machyn is overwhelming. ‘Shrove tide, 1556’ must 
mean the carnival of 155$—1.e. 1 and 2 March (not 2 and 8 March, 
as M. Wiesener states, since Easter fell on 18 April in that year)— 
because it is known from various sources ® that Elizabeth was 
placed in the custody of Sir T. Pope at Hatfield not earlier than 
June 1556. Now in Machyn’s manuscript there is no entry for 
1 March 155#, and the entry for 2 March relates to another mat- 
ter, the execution of Lord Stourton; nor is it possible that an 
entry should have perished at this point, since the entries from 26 
Feb. to 18 March are continuous on a single leaf of the manuscript, as 
I am informed by Mr. F. G. Kenyon, of the British Museum, who 
has been kind enough to verify several points for me by reference 
to the original manuscript. Strype’s paraphrase is equally con- 
tinuous and equally silent as to the alleged entertainment. Is it, 
then, possible that Warton intended by ‘Shrovetide 1556’ the 
carnival of the year 1553? Now there is no evidence that Sir T. 


* Machyn, ed. Camd. Soe. p. 84. 
* E.g. letters of Michieli and Gilles de Noailles of June and July 1556; letter of 


the council to Sir T. Pope, 30 July 1556; letter of Sir T. Pope to the president of 
Trinity, 22 Aug. 1556. 
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Pope was at this time in charge of Elizabeth ; in fact, the evidence 
is clearly that he did not undertake the duty till June or July. 
The evidence of the manuscript would be less decisive, since the 
carnival fell on 17 and 18 Feb. 1555 (Easter being 5 April in 
1556) ; Machyn’s ‘ Diary * has very few entries for the months of Ja- 
nuary and February; and nothing is recorded for any day between 
8 Feb. and 24 Feb. There is, however, no indication in the manu- 
script that any entry has been lost, nor is anything extracted by 
Strype at this point which is not still to be seen there. 

It is, moreover, highly improbable (though not impossible) that 
Machyn could have described so minutely the details of a festivity 
(not being a funeral ‘ furnished’ by him) which took place in the 
country ; and even if he had been present, there would have been 
no likelihood that he would have been informed of the contents of 
the queen’s ‘letters to Sir Thomas Pope.’ The passage is, in short, 
a clever imitation of Machyn’s style, and the author of it must have 
laughed in his sleeve when he invented the title of the ‘ play of 
Holophernes.’ !° 

C. These extracts are genuine; but Warton does not seem to 
have been able to find them in the manuscript, and has followed 
Strype’s version. It is extremely probable that this visit to London 
marked a relaxation of Elizabeth’s captivity. Whether Sir Thomas 
Pope was still in authority at Hatfield it is impossible to say, but 
it is probable that he was not. Of the fourteen original letters, 
mostly holograph, from the founder to the president, which are 
preserved in the archives of Trinity College, only two are from 
Hatfield ; one of these is dated 22 Aug. 1556, and the other, which 
is very brief, appears to be not much later. On 27 Nov. 1556 he 
wrote from Tittenhanger, on 28 Jan. and 15 Feb. 1557 from 
Clerkenwell, and of the remaining letters, which belong to the years 
1557 and 1558, three are from Tittenhanger, and the rest from 
London. These facts should be kept in mind during the rest of the 
discussion. 

D, E, F. We now turn to the two narratives which are not 
found in the first edition of the ‘Life.’ It will be noticed that 
Warton is guilty of great carelessness (at least) in not remembering 
that he had himself shown that Sir Thomas Pope’s duties at 

© A play of this name is alleged to have been performed by the townsmen of 
Derby in 1572 (J. P. Collier, Hist. of English Dramatic Poetry, i. p. xxi). Collier refers 
to Warton’s citations of the Cotton MS. Vitellius, F. 5, in the case of F at first hand, 
the rest apparently from the quotations in J. Nichols’s Progresses of Elizabeth; and 
though he refuses to impugn Warton’s allegations, he admits that he has looked in 
vain for the information in the original manuscript. He refers in similar terms to 
Ritson’s charge against Warton of having described a non-existent Nigramansir by 
Skelton. Collier cites the memorandum of a letter addressed by the privy council to 
Lord Rich ordering him to stop a‘ playe appointed to be plaied this Shrovetide at 


Hatfield Bradock in Essex’ (Acts of the Privy Council, 14 Feb. 1558);. possibly 
the ‘ transcriber ’ had seen this entry and erected his fabrications on it. 
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Hatfield commenced in 1556. That he should have omitted 
part of F, when reprinting it (as E) in the second edition of the 
‘ Life,’ is one of the most inexplicable points in this affair, whether 
the passage is genuine or not. There is no internal evidence 
against these three passages, if we could assume that Mary did 
visit Hatfield in April 1558, except that the archers would probably 
have been attired in Elizabeth’s own colours of red edged with 
black. When we turn to Machyn we are confronted by a serious 
difficulty ; there are no entries of any sort between that for 
23 March 1554, which is the last on one leaf of the manuscript, 
and that for 8 Aug., which is the first on another leaf." It is, 
therefore, not impossible that some leaves have fallen out here; but, 
as both these entries are complete in themselves, that is no evidence 
that anything is missing; and exactly the same hiatus occurs in 
Strype’s paraphrase, a fact which leads J. G. Nichols '* to pronounce 
definitely that this portion of the diary, if lost, ‘has not been lost 
since the fire.’ Now Strype keeps extremely close to Machyn in 
his chronicle of minor events during this year; for January 1554 
Strype inserts eighteen out of the twenty-one entries of Machyn, 
for February twelve out of thirteen, for March fifteen out of seven- 
teen, for August ten out of sixteen, though he is less constant during 
the last four months of the year. That Strype should have omitted 
these notices of Elizabeth, while inserting others beaucoup plus 
pales et moins marquants, M. Wiesener considers incredible ; and the 
only inference possible is that Machyn’s manuscript did not contain 
them in 1721. The only alternative, as far as Strype is concerned, is 
that he deliberately suppressed them, in order to misrepresent the 
friendly relations between the sisters to which they testify ; but in 
that case he would hardly have committed the imprudence of 
forgetting that he had sent copies of the suppressed passages to so 
well-known an antiquary as Dr. Charlett only a few years pre- 
viously. Add to this that Sir Thomas Pope wrote twice to his 
college in April 1558, that one of his letters is dated from London, 
and the other appears to be written from the same place, and that 
neither contains the slightest reference to festivities of any sort. 

G. This narrative, which is perhaps the most detailed of the 
seven, also falls within the period when Machyn and Strype fail us, 
and is open to the same criticisms as the preceding passages. Sir 
Thomas Pope wrote to Oxford on Whit Monday 1558 (23 May), 
26 May, and 9 June, from Clerkenwell, and on 8 Aug. from 
Tittenhanger ; in none of these letters does he allude to Elizabeth, 
Mary, or the visit to Richmond. Neither Francois de Noailles nor 
Michieli, who could rot fail to have heard of so brilliant a 
festivity, makes the slightest allusion to it; nor is it at all credible 


" The next entry is a belated note referring to 1 Aug. 
2 Introd. p. xii, ». 
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that anything of the sort happened. The fall of Calais had taken 
place early in the same year (1-8 Jan. 1554).. Mary had been 
deserted by her heartless husband since 3 July 1557 ; she was keenly 
aware of her personal unpopularity and of the detestation with which 
her Spanish alliance was regarded. The exchequer was exhausted, 
and few of the great nobles remained round the despised queen, who 
was already in the grasp of the fatal disease which declared itself in 
August, and whom every one but herself knew to be without hope 
of issue. That under such circumstances Mary should have mag- 
nificently entertained Elizabeth at court in the summer of 1558 
is simply impossible; and so unlikely a story might be denounced 
as an insult to the intelligence of historians, if it had not passed 
unquestioned for more than a century after its first publication. 

H. This passage is also remarkably circumstantial : the sentence 
relating to the jousting is apparently derived from Machyn’s entry 
for 830 Nov. 1554, combined with that for 28 Dec. There is nothing in 
it to attract suspicion; and Warton has prudently refrained from 
proposing a date. But it happens to be well known that Philip only 
once spent Christmas in England, viz. at Whitehall in 1554 ; ° and it 
can be shown (1) that Machyn never recorded these festivities, even 
if they took place, and (2) that Elizabeth was not at court at the 
time. For (1) in Machyn’s manuscript the entries from 16 Dec. 1554 
to 24 Jan. 1554 are written continuously on a single leaf, so that 
nothing can have dropped out ; and among them there are no entries 
for 24 and 29 Dec., and for 26 Dec. a bare note of the arrival from 
Gravesend of the ‘ prynche of Pymon ’ (Emanuel Philibert of Savoy), 
who was then visiting England. Strype’s narrative follows the 
manuscript almost word for word. (2) It is not merely plain from 
the silence of Foxe and the chroniclers and the three ambassadors 
that Elizabeth was not at court, but it may be inferred easily from 
the language used by Amboise de Noailles, who writes (26 Dec. 
1554) that the king and queen are intending to send for her, and 
by Michieli, who says (8 April 1555) that Courtenay has just been 
pardoned and that the pardon of Elizabeth, which will take place 
shortly, will be all the more popular because it will be unexpected. 
Further, it is clear that Elizabeth’s intending suitor, the duke of 
Savoy, was actually lodged in her house of Somerset Place. 
Francis Yaxley, writing to Cecil on 12 Oct. 1554," says that Eliza- 
beth’s house in the Strand has been inspected by the ambassador, 
to see if it will do for his master ; and Noailles, writing 9 December, 
says that the house is then ready for the duke. It is almost certain, 
therefore, that Elizabeth was still in disgrace in the country at the 


's M. Wiesener in one place says 1555, but from his criticism of this passage (pp. 


300-3 of the original work, vol. ii. pp. 142-8 of the translation) it is clear that this 
is only a misprint. 
* Ellis’s Hist. Letters, un. iii. 314. 
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time when this passage says that she was taking a prominent part 
in the Christmas festivities of the court. 

To sum up, therefore, we may say briefly (a) that, as far as 
Machyn’s original manuscript is concerned, not one of the alleged 
extracts is now to be found, and two of the most circumstantial, B 
(which professes to be an exact transcript) and H, can be proved 
never to have been in it ; (b) that Strype agrees in omitting B and H, 
and in passing over the whole period to which D, E, F, and G are 
assigned, in exactly the same manner as Machyn’s manuscript ; 
(c) that Strype includes in his narrative every incident of importance 
mentioned by Machyn, and most of the trivial entries as well; 
(d) that the incidents recounted in A and B are highly improbable, 
the occurrence of the festivities described in D, E, F, and G almost 
impossible, and the main statement in H demonstrably false. It 
is to be hoped that, unless some corroboration (which I should be 
the first to welcome) should be obtained for those stories, they will 
now cease to be quoted as authoritative historical documents. 

It remains to discuss the origin of these clever but unscrupulous 
fabrications. Warton’s account of the alleged transcripts is 
obviously unsound ; we cannot suppose either that Strype, after 
having his attention called to entries of such interest, would have 
omitted them accidentally, or that, after calling Charlett’s attention 
to them, he would have omitied them intentionally, and then pro- 
ceeded to conceal the facts by mutilating the manuscript. Neither 
hypothesis would account for the absence of B and H ; and, in point 
of fact, there can be no reasonable doubt that Machyn’s manuscript 
has lost nothing but a line or two at the top of each page, since it was 
used by Strype, while it is probable that the large gap in 1558 is 
also an original feature of the diary. Strype, therefore, disappears 
from consideration; Wise and Warton remain, since Charlett 
(d. 1722) is covered by Wise. 

Now Warton’s account of the origin of these papers in the 
introduction to the second edition of the ‘ Life’ is followed by a 
further statement about Wise. 

Mr. Wise also transcribed and communicated to me two or three 
other papers from doctor Charlett’s collections, beside those of Strype 
which I have just mentioned (see pp. 185, 189, and Append. Numb. xxix.) 
These I have called ‘MSS. F. Wise.’ (Since my first edition, among the 
manuscript papers of the Rev. Thomas Wilkes, D.D., fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and who died rector of Rotherfield Greys, in Oxfordshire, 
in 1745, I have met with other notices by Mr. Wise, which are now first 
inserted in this edition, and are also styled ‘MSS. F. Wise.’ These Mr. 
Wise seems to have had chiefly from Dr. Charlett’s Collections, and the 
family papers of the late sir Harry Pope-Blount.) 

In consequence of my discovery of the spuriousness of the 
Machyn passages I examined with greater care all the statements 
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which are vouched for by the note ‘MSS. F. Wise,’ and I regret 
to say that there is serious reason to doubt, among others, the 
authenticity of the account of the founder’s visit to the college on 
St. Swithin’s Day, 1556,'° which Warton professes to have obtained 
from a transcript by Wise from the original paper ‘in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Charlett, written in the hand of Dr. Arthur Yeldard, 
the second president of Trinity College, and intended for an entry 
in the college register, where it does not appear.’ It may be added 
that there is no trace of this paper, nor any space for it in the 
register, that the founder had formally admitted the members 
of the foundation on 80 May 1556 (Trinity Sunday), and that 
it contains a strange statement that a missa vespertina was cele- 
brated after the banquet in hall. I fear, therefore, that this pic- 
turesque narrative must be pronounced to have no better authority 
than the other passages stated to have been communicated by Wise. 

So far the phenomena would point to the hypothesis that 
Warton was imposed upon by Wise some time between the memoir 
in the ‘ Biographia Britannica ’ (1760) and the death of the latter in 
1767. Onthe other hand I have discovered in the archives '* some 
papers which appear to be the actual notes which Wise communi- 
cated to Warton. These consist of two pedigrees of the Pope 
family, one of which bears a note by Wise—‘ D* Sir, Finding this 
paper among others that were going to the Flames, I thought it 
proper to preserve it and send it to you. F. W.’—and a small 
notebook (18 pages, 6 inches by 4) containing beautifully written 
notes on the family and history of Sir Thomas Pope, principally of 
a genealogical character, and concluding with a copy of Strype’s 
paraphrase-transcript of the account of the funeral. Some of the 
most important of these notes, e.g. that relating to Pope’s first 
wife, were clearly unknown to Warton in 1760, and appear for the 
first time in the first edition of the ‘ Life’ in 1770; but there is no 
reference of any sort in Wise’s notebook to any of the suspected 
passages, and if Warton was the unconscious victim of an imposture, 
there is no reason why he should not have preserved the original 
papers with the rest of Wise’s information. 

I therefore incline to believe that Warton himself is responsible 
for the fabrication of the ‘MSS. Strype’ extracts, the ‘MSS. F. 
Wise ’ extracts, and, I fear, some other passages of interest as well. 
My reasons are as follows:—(1) His statement about the damage 
done to the Machyn manuscript is at least a gross exaggeration ; but 
he could easily have ascertained from Strype’s book that there were 
certain gaps in the original diary. He may have calculated, not 
quite honestly, that other writers would take his word for the cita- 
tions of the charred manuscript, as J. Nichols and Miss Strickland 
actually did. (2) He was himself engaged about 1778, when 

18 Life, pp. 122-3, 458-60. 6 Trin. Coll. Misc. i. 17, 18. 
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he must have put the finishing touches to D, E, and F, in 
defending the authenticity of the Rowley poems, which he had 
quoted largely in the ‘History of English Poetry.’'’ Warton 
may have intended to make a similar experiment, and could pro- 
ceed on an extensive knowledge of early English literature, which 
there is no reason to attribute to Wise, who was more devoted to 
coins and other objects of antiquity than to literature or history. 
(3) Warton himself, if innocent, ought surely to have detected the 
spuriousness of some of the passages, from their absence in Strype’s 
book, which he knew well. (4) The only notes for the ‘ Life’ of Pope 
which I can find among a very large mass of papers, in which all 
branches of Warton’s work are represented, are contained in one 
small book of thirty leaves, which does not contain a single refer- 
ence to the disputed passages. (5) The gradual appearance of 
the ‘MSS. Strype’ passages is highly suspicious. Warton does 
not allude to them in 1760; Wise died in 1767; A, B, G, and H 
appeared in 1770, F in 1778, and D and E in 1780, without any 
explanation of the facts. (6) There is grave reason to suspect War- 
ton of forgery in some other passages, for which he does not refer 
to the authority of Wise, and which he had the amplest opportunities 
of verifying for himself, since they profess to be extracted from the 
founder’s autograph letters preserved in the treasury of the 


college. One of these, which I may quote in full, follows imme- 
diately after extract H. 


We have before seen that sir Thomas Pope, during his attendance on 
this lady, was engaged in the foundation of his college. An undertaking of 
such a nature could not fail of attracting the attention of the young 
Elizabeth, whose learned education and present situation naturally inte- 
rested her in the progress of a work so beneficial to the increase of her 
favourite pursuits, and carried on by one with whom she was so nearly 
connected. Accordingly this subject was often matter of conversation 
between them, as appears from part of a letter written by sir Thomas 
Pope : which also still further proves the friendly terms on which they 
lived together. ‘The princess Elizabeth her grace, whom I serve here, 
often askyth me about the course I have devysed for my scollers; and 
that part of myne estatutes respectinge studie I have shewn to her, which 
she likes well. She is not only gracious, but most lerned, as ye right 
well know.’ (Dat. Hatfield, 1556. To the president. Hx autograph. ubi 
supr. [i.e. in Thesawrar. Coll. Trin. Oxon.}) * 


Now this passage is plausible enough, but it contains one serious 
anachronism, viz. the designation of Elizabeth as ‘the prin- 
cess Elizabeth her grace.’ Her proper style as a daughter of a 
Tudor king of England was ‘the lady Elizabeth,’ and in this way 
Pope himself refers to her in his genuine letter of 22 Aug. 1556. I 
believe I am right in saying that the phrase ‘the princess so and 


7 See Dict. of Nat. Biogr., article on Chatterton. 
'® Warton’s Life of Sir T. Pope, 2nd edit. pp. 91-2. 
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so’ is unknown as the title of an wnmarried English princess before 
the second quarter of the seventeenth century.’ Secondly, this 
passage is not to be found in any of the fourteen original letters of 
the founder which are still in existence ; there is no evidence that 
any other original letters were preserved; and Warton himself 
states that the founder’s original letters are fourteen in number (p. 
124). Now if this citation and two others professing to come from 
the same letter are forgeries, they must have been forged by 
Warton himself; and if he forged them it is unnecessary to look 
further afield for the author of the more elaborate passages. 

The reasons that may have induced Warton to palm off such 
impudent fabrications on the public can only be conjectured from 
accidental remarks, e.g. that at the end of H. He probably found 
when expanding his memoir into a volume that his ‘ materials were 
not always of the most brilliant kind ;’ and he therefore attempted 
to make his work ‘ as entertaining as possible’ by the ‘ addition of 
several anecdotes respecting the persecutions of the princess Eliza- 
beth not hitherto published ’ in ‘a more uniform and circumstantial 
detail.’ ?° At the same time he magnified the liberality and courtli- 
ness of his hero; and, as his biographer, Bishop Mant, observes 
with unconscious irony, attracted attention by adorning his work 
with ‘ an interesting, and partly original, narrative’ of these times. 
It is possible that he also felt some enjoyment in the prospect of 
hoaxing his friends, a gratification which has appealed to many 
antiquaries, though it has seldom been attended with such marked 
success. To the college historian it is extremely distasteful 
to relinquish so many interesting and picturesque details ; and it 
would afford me the greatest satisfaction if the publication of this 
article upset the theory it enunciates by evoking any corroborative 
evidence for the alleged facts. 


Hersert E. D. Buaxiston. 





% See Mrs. Green’s Princesses of England, passim, esp. the ‘ Life of Elizabeth, 
afterwards Queen of Bohemia’ (v. 145-87), as compared with the ‘ Life of Elizabeth, 
Second Daughter of Charles I,’ in vol. vi. Mary and Elizabeth Tudor first used the title 
‘ princess’ in their signatures—‘ Marie Princesse,’ ‘ Elizabeth P.’—as an assertion of 
their claims to the succession. The same form is occasionally used in print of James 
I’s daughters, but they are always styled ‘ the lady ’ Elizabeth, Margaret, Mary, Sophia. 
See especially Green, vi. 93,‘ this high and right noble lady Mary, daughter . . . of the 
most excellent princess, Queen Anne.’ But the adoption of the word ‘ princess’ as part 
of the style is first found in the family of Charles I, and may have been a French fashion 
introduced by Henrietta Maria. The eldest daughter, Mary, afterwards princess of 
Orange, is usually ‘ the lady Mary,’ but Mrs. Green prints a letter of 1645 to her from her 
sister in which the newer style is used (vi. 349) ; the second sister is more frequently 
termed ‘the Princess Elizabeth,’ or ‘the Lady Princess Elizabeth’ (e.g. in books 
dated 1644 and 1646 ; Green, vi. 344, 346); the third sister, who died in infancy, is 
termed, in 1640, ‘Madam Anne’ in a document and ‘ the princess Anna’ in print (vi. 
394-5); while Henrietta, afterwards duchess of Orleans, is commonly styled ‘the 
princess’ and only occasionally ‘ the lady ’ Henrietta. 

* Preface to the Life, viii, ix, 
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Notes and Documents 


NOTES ON OLD-ENGLISH HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


I. The Battle of Ringmere. 


FLoRENcCE oF WorcEsTER, sub ann. 1010, records that the Danes 
post Pascha East-Angliam advecti, et prope Gipeswic navibus egressi, 
ad locum, qui Ringmere dicitur, whi ducem Ulfketelum cognovere cum 
exercitu consedisse, perrexerunt, et durum cum eo proelium, tertio 
nonas Maii, commiserunt. He then relates that the East-Anglians 
fled, but that the men of Cambridgeshire long resisted, and that 
the Danes after their victory ravaged East Anglia for three months, 
and burned Thetford and Cambridge. With the exception of the 
mention of Ringmere, the passage is practically a translation of the 
entry in the Chronicle under this year. The Norse sagas record a 
battle against Ulfketil at a place called Hringmaraheidr, which, no 
doubt, represents an O.E. *Hringmere-hé3, ‘Ringmere-heath.’ ! 
They, however, place the battle at a somewhat later date. I have 
suggested that Florence derived his Ringmere from Danish sources, 
whence he seems to have obtained other information.’ It is not 
impossible that Florence, knowing the Norse account of the defeat 
at Hringmarahei®r of Ulfketil, who is always associated with East 
Anglia in the sagas, may have erroneously transferred the name of 
Ringmere to the battle that he found recorded in the Chronicle in 
1010. This is a possibility that has escaped Freeman,’ who is 
here, as elsewhere, too sweeping in his condemnation of the sagas. 

My present object, however, is not to discuss the battle, but its 
site, concerning which Freeman makes no suggestion. The Roman 
road from Colchester to near Brancaster, part of which still exists 
under the name of ‘ the Peddars’ Road’ (‘ peddlers’ road’), lies a 
few miles to the west of Ipswich. A little more than a mile to the 

! The O.N. hringr is, of course, historically the same word as the O.E. hring, and 
heiSr similarly corresponds (except in gender) to O.E. h@S. O.N. marr, gen. marar, 
‘sea,’ and O.E. mere, ‘ lake,’ also agree historically. 

? Crawford Charters, ed. Napier and Stevenson, p. 144, note 3. 

5 Norman Conquest, i. 346-7. In the Crawford Charters, p. 123, note 1, I have 
suggested that the Wulfric, son of Leofwine, who fell in this battle of 1010, was an 


Essex man, the grandson of one of the heroes of Maldon, and not, as Freeman states, 
Wulfric (Spott), the great Mercian noble who founded the abbey of Burton-on-Trent. 
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west of this road, as it crosses Roudham Heath, near Thetford, is a 
‘Ringmere Pit,’ in the parish of East Wretham. It lies between 
Croxton Heath, Roudham Heath, and Bridgeham Heath. We 
have here, I think, the heath of the Norse Hringmaraheidr. On 
the old Ordnance map Ringmere Pit is depicted as a circular lake 
or mere at the bottom of a circular pit of considerable size. This 
round pit and mere explain its name. Adjoining it is a similar pit 
and mere known as Langmere, and there are other meres in the 
vicinity. 

The agreement in name and situation with Florence’s Ringmere 
and the Hringmarahei%r of the sagas is so remarkable, and a ‘ ring- 
mere’ is so unusual a geographical feature, that I think we may 
safely conclude that Ulfketil’s defeat occurred near Ringmere Pit. 
The existence of this name in a heathy country justifies the Norse 
name Hringmaraheidr, and is a remarkable proof that the sagas, 
despite their frequent chronological displacements and contradic- 
tions, contain valuable independent information concerning our 
early history that requires more careful study than has been 
generally accorded to them. 


IT. The Site of Brunemue. 


The Old English Chronicle, sub ann. 1066, records that Earl 
Tostig, after Harold’s accession, came from beyond sea into the 
Isle of Wight with his fleet, and that he ravaged the coast between 
there and Sandwich, and that, upon hearing of Harold’s approach, 
he went north into the Humber and ravaged Lindsey. Geoffrey 
Gaimar, who in several instances seems to have used sources no 
longer available to us, states that Tostig, with a force principally 
Flemings, arrived at Wardstane, or Waldestane (in the Isle of 
Wight ? ), that he went thence to the Isle of Thanet, where Copsige 
joined him, and that they went to Brunemue or Brunesmue, 
ravaging the country about there, and that they thence came to the 
Humber and ravaged Lindsey. 


Done vint Tost od mult grant gent, 
5160 Tut li plusur furent Flemeng ; 
A Wardstane [v.l. Waldestane] sunt arive : 
Tut cel pais unt fort praie, 
E mult homes i ont oscis. 
En Taneth vont; en cel pais 
5165 Encontre lui Copsi la vint, 
Un son baron, ki de li tint ; 
Il vint del isle de Orkeneie, 
Dis e seit niefs out en baillie. 
Puis corurent en Brunemue [v./. Brunesmuel, 
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5170 Cele contre out confondue. 
Grant damages e grant dolurs 
Firent iloc e unc aillurs. 

Puis vont en Humbre od lur navire, 
Grant praie ont pris en Lindeseie. 


The Brunemue of this interesting passage has not been identified 
by the editors of the ‘ Monumenta Historica Britannica’ or by Mr. C. 
T. Martin, the editor of the Rolls Series edition. Freeman does not 
refer to Gaimar’s account, and therefore does not mention 
Brunemue. The name is a good English name, slightly disguised 
by the Romanic dropping of the intervocalic 3, whereby mue stands 
for muSe, as in many English names in ma%a.‘ As the first 
e cannot well be mute, we may restore the name to the O.E. 
Brinnan-mu%a, ‘the river mouth of Brinna’ (a man’s name). 
The name cannot, I think, be derived from O.E. burna, ‘ a bourn.’ 

The name occurs as Brunnemuth in 1801, when it was charged 
jointly with ‘Skottermuth’ with the provision of one ship for the 
Scotch war.’ In the index to the calendar of the Patent rolls it 
is suggested that these places are in Lincolnshire.® 

The clue to the situation of Brunemuth is supplied by the 
Ramsay Chartulary. In a thirteenth-century inquisition relating 
to Holm (that is, Holme-next-the-Sea, near Hunstanton, co. Norfolk) 
it is recorded that certain tenants facient tria averagia [carryings] 
per annum de Brauncestre, vel de Ringstede, ubicunque dominus 
voluerit, inter Brunnemuth et Buggemuth ad remotius.’ Similarly, 
in an inquisition concerning Ringstead, which adjoins Hunstanton, 
we read that a tenant faciet tria averagia per annum, quamdiu bladum 
de Ringestede duraverit, ubicunque dominus voluerit, inter Brunne- 
muth et Buggemuth. Here Brunnemuth and Buggemuth® are 
clearly the limits of the distance in opposite directions. Froni the 
geographical position of Holme and Ringstead these limits must be 
respectively on the north coast of Norfolk and its west coast, opposed 
to the Wash. In other words, one is to the east of Holme and 
Ringstead, and the other is to the south of these villages. One of 
the tenants in Brancaster was bound to carry corn to the mill of 
Holme or to Burnam, ad portum Brunagge ad remotius. As Holme 

* Cf. Anglo-French Portesmue, Tinemue, &c.; Johannes Westphal, Englische 
Ortsnamen im Altfranzisischen (Strassburg, 1891), § 27, 2. 

5 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 29 Edw. I, p. 583. 

* In justice to Mr. Black, the editor, I think I ought to state that I am responsible 
for this erroneous suggestion, which is based upon the juxtaposition of Brunemue and 
Lindsey in Gaimar, and upon the fact that there is a Scotter in Lindsey, which is, 
however, some distance from the Trent or Humber. 

7 Cartul. Mon. de Rameseia, i. 402. 8 Tbid. i. 406. 

® Buggemuth I am unable to identify, though it should, I think, be one of the 
mouths of the Babingley River, near Castle Rising. As the Bugge of this name 


represents so clearly O.E. Bucgan, the gen. of the female name Bucge, it supports the 
view that Brunemue is also from a personal name. 
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is to the west of Brancaster, it follows that Burna must be to the 
east. Turning in that direction, we find the villages of Burnham 
Deepdale, Burnham Norton, Burnham Sutton, Burnham Ulph, 
Burnham Westgate, Burnham Overy, and Burnham Thorpe, and a 
creek or creeks known as Burnham Harbour. These villages and 
hamlets adjoin one another, and are, no doubt, to be regarded as 
divisions of one original estate or manor, according to Professor 
Maitland’s interesting suggestion.'° His explanation of the origin 
of these adjoining homonymic villages with surnames is strongly 
supported by the fact that these Burnhams, with the addition only 
of North and South Creake and Waterden, constitute the hundred 
of Brothercross. Some of them appear in Domesday as Brunaham 
and Bruneham.'' These forms represent an O.E. *Brinnan-ham, 
and they are therefore derived from the same man’s name as 
Brinnan-miSa.'* Most of these Burnhams are by the side of the 
1iver Burn, which runs from North and South Creake into Burnham 
Harbour, and it therefore seems evident that Brunemue or Brunne- 
muth was somewhere on Burnham Harbour, perhaps at Overy 
Staith.'* The Skottermuth, which had to provide a ship jointly with 
Brunnemuth in 1301, was probably on the adjoining harbour of 
Brancaster. Its name is perhaps preserved in ‘Scott. Head,’ 
the name of a sea-girt ridge of land off Brancaster and Burnham 
Deepdale. 

The proximity of Brunemue and Washingborough, co. Lincoln, 
suggests the question, ‘Did Gaimar derive the information in the 
passage under consideration from his lost English ‘ book of Wash- 
ingborough ” ?’ 

De Wassingbure un livere Engleis 
U il trovad escrit des reis.' (6470-1) 

Ramsey Abbey had possessions in the Burnhams, but if the 
abbey had any record of Tostig’s ravages there we should, I think, 
have found some mention of them in Henry of Huntingdon, who, 
from his witnessing Ramsey charters, must have been well acquainted 
with the abbey. W. H. Stevenson. 


© «The Surnames of English Villages,’ Archeological Review, iv. 233. 

" D. B. ii. 169, 170 b, 179, 183 b, 215 b, 237, 262. 

12 In 1226 the king ordered the sheriff of Norfolk to make inquisition concerning 
the liberties enjoyed by William le Valtre, on the day when he set out for Jerusalem, 
‘in the land of Burnham and in the sea and port of Brunnemuth and in the market 
of Burnham ;’ Rotuli Litterarum Clausarwm, ii. 150. Here Burnham is differen- 
tiated by metathesis from Brunnemuth, in such a way as to favour a derivation from 
O.E. burna, ‘a bourne.’ The river Burn, however, seems to be too large to have been 
called a burna, and we should hardly expect that word to be used as a proper name 
without some qualification being added. 

'S Staith is the O.N. sta%a, ‘a landing-place’ (0.E. ste’, German staden, ‘ bank’). 

''-Tt has been suggested that this ‘ Book of Washingborough ’ was the O.E. transla- 
tion of Beda’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History ’ ascribed to King Alfred. _The mention in it of 
‘all the emperors of Rome’ rather favours the view that it was Alfred’s translation of 
Orosius, but I advance this suggestion with great hesitation. 
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MAGISTER VACARIUS. 


Tue biography ' of the first teacher of Justinian’s law in Britain 
rests on three historical sources—John of Salisbury,? who had had 
daily intercourse with him and wrote in 1159; Robert of Torigny, 
who, though he possibly never met him, knew his character and had 
read one of his juristic works ;‘ and Gervase of Canterbury,> who 
wrote shortly after his death, not without making use of John,’ and 
possibly corrupted various traditions, but probably preserved some 
germ of trustworthy information. Roger Bacon,’ on the other 
hand, seems to know no more than what we read in John, and the 
Norman chronicler * copies Robert. All the remaining material 
for Vacarius’s life consists of business documents concerning other 
people, where his name appears but incidentally, and of his own 
writings. 

Vacarius was born about 1115 or 1120.° As his name proves, 
and as John implies, he was a foreigner to the British Isles 
and to Normandy; according to Robert he was of Lombard 
nationality ; and in one of his works, probably written before he 
left his own country,'® he commented on the ‘ Lex Langobardorum.’ 
He is almost everywhere called magister, which title need not at 
that time refer to a university degree ; it possibly means no more 
than ‘clerical teacher.’ He took minor orders in early life,'' but 
perhaps never was ordained a priest. 

The character of two of Vacarius’s works proves that he had 
studied law in a Lombard school of jurisprudence. One of them is 
a commentary on the ‘ Lombarda,’ a law book founded on the ‘ Liber 
Papiensis.’'? The legal school of Pavia flourished as late as 1120," 

1 See the literature quoted in Pollock and Maitland’s Hist. of English Law, i. 99. 
Add Conrat, Gesch. des rim. Rechts, i. 60, 616 ; Stélzel, ‘ Vacarius,’ in Zeitschr. f. 
Rechtsgesch. vi. (1867), 234. Inhis work Die Lehre von der Operis novi Nunciatio 
(1865), p. 592, Stélzel printed parts of the Liber Pauperum from the Bruges MS. collated 
with the Prague codex. I have had access only to the condensed form of Professor 


Holland’s researches (in this Review, vi. 243), not to the Collectanea of the Oxford 
Historical Society, vol. ii. Important supplements to Wenck’s Vacarius appeared in 
this writer’s Opusc. Acad., ed. Stieber, 1834, 
2 Policrat. viii. 22. 3 .{. 1149, ed. Delisle, p. 150. 
4 Robert’s words, ‘ suggestione pauperum de codice et digest. excerptos ix. libros ; 
que in scolis frequentari solent,’ come from Vacarius’s preface : ‘ex d{igest. ?] Iustiniani 
et codice decerpendo ; . . . suggesserant ... tenuioribus . 
solent . . . ix. libros,’ ed. Wenck, Mag. Vacarius, p. 68. 
5 Ed. Stubbs, ii. 384; cf. i. p. xiii, xliv. 


. « que in seolis frequentari 


® Possibly Gervase’s words, ii. 23, ‘Cantiani primas ab antiquo optinent acies in 
expeditione,’ come from Policrat. vi. 18, ‘ Cantia primae cohortis honorem usque in 
hodiernum diem in praeliis obtinet.’ 

7 Monum. Germ. xxviii. 579. ® Ed. Duchesne, Hist. Norm. SS. p. 983. 

® He was a famous magister and author in 1149, and still alive in 1198. 

This is also Anschiitz’s opinion (Lombarda-Commentare, p. xxiv). 

'! This may be inferred from his literary activity. 

12 Bluhme, Mon. Germ., Leg. iv. p. xcix. 

'S Fitting, Anfiinge zu Bologna, 41, 105. 

VoL. XI.—NO. XLII. 
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and seems to have ranked as famous at Le Bec as late as about 
1145." In the ‘ Liber Papiensis,’ most likely used by Vacarius, he 
saw the name of Lanfrancus archiepiscopus * among its expositors. 
The stupendous career of this jurist from Pavia to Le Bee and to 
the primate’s see at Canterbury might well tempt Vacarius to 
accept an invitation coming from the circle of Archbishop Theobald, 
who, like Lanfranc, had professed at Le Bec. After all, however, 
Bologna may claim Vacarius as her man with better reason.’ In 
this university the younger text of the ‘ Lombarda,’ the so-called 
‘Vulgata,’ used by Vacarius, formed the text-book of the commentators. 
There only Roman jurisprudence, on account of which Vacarius was 
fetched across the Channel, attracted many Anglo-Normans, some 
of Theobald’s retinue among them. Moreover Vacarius’s ‘ Liber 
Pauperum’ shows a method akin to that of the glossators, and is 
quoted by them " in company with Bolognese jurists. If Vacarius 
did not live at Pavia and Bologna, he certainly has been influenced 
by both these schools. He represents in his own person the literary 
development of the beginning of the twelfth century: in comment- 
ing on the national law, ‘ the Langobardic jurist was the forerunner 
of the Roman law glossists.’'* Vacarius, who wrote also tracts on 
theology and canon law, is altogether the type of a transitional 
age, before the different studies had separated. Iam led to ascribe 
the ‘Lombarda Commentary’ to the English Vacarius, though 
its inscription and colophon but vaguely give its author’s name 
as dom. Uacc.,'® and though the unique copy of it is but a late *! 


4 When Milo Crispin (V. Lanfr. c. 5) wrote Meminit Papia of Lanfranci 
sententiae. 

18 Boretius, Mon. Germ., Leg. iv. p. xev. Ficker, indeed, denies the correctness of 
the identification with the archbishop ; but it is old enough to have been believed in 
by Vacarius and known (possibly through him) at Le Bec ; nor are Ficker’s arguments 
quite conclusive (Forsch. zur Reichsgesch. Ital. iii. 2, § 452). 

6 Sarti, De cl. archigymn. profess. 51; Mazzetti, Repert. di profess. Bol. 
(1847), s.v. Cf. Landsberg in Zettschr. fiir Rechtsgesch., Rom. xvi. (1895), 339. 

Charles de Tocco (ap. Savigny, Gesch. Rim. Rechts, iv. 420); Florentiner 
Rechtsbuch (ed. Conrat, pp. 28, 31; cf. p. ix with Wenck, p. 190) ; English glossators 
in the margin of some manuscripts of the Liber Pauperum. 

18 Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsg. i. 390. 

” Va., Vac., is the common abbreviation for our Vacarius, according to Savigny. 
Merkel (Gesch. des Langobardenrechts, 39,62) found it extended in a manuscript 
quotation as Vaccell., but he knows nothing of any jurist ‘ Vaccell.,’ nor does he deny 
the possibility [?] of its being an italianised form of Vacarius. Anschiitz, l.c. xxiv., 
found another manuscript quotation Vaca., and considers the identity as possible. 

7 A parchment folio, E, vii. 218, in the Chigi library at Rome, mentioned in the 
alphabetical catalogue (by Assemanni, 1765, according to Blume, Iter Ital. iii. 189), 
which I have not myself seen, but which has been excerpted by Blume (Bibl. Libr. 
MSS. Ital. p. 177) and Bethmann (in Pertz’s Archiv alt. deut. Gesch. xii. 391). A fuller 
description by Heimbach is in Haenel’s Dissensiones dominorum, sive Controv. 
glossator. p. xli, and the Distinctiones of Hugo (Albericus) are calendared from it in 
Pescatore’s Beitr. mittelalt. Rechtsg. ii. 91. 

21 Saec. xiii according to Blume, but of the fifteenth ey according to my 
correspondent. 
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transcript, because I find no other jurist Vac. in the bibliographers 
of the middle ages, and because most of the ‘ Lombarda’ com- 
mentators lived in his period. Moreover the remaining portions of 
the same manuscript were composed during his lifetime, or in the 
century after. Vacarius’s tract covers only four or six columns, 
which, though closely written and teeming with abbreviations, 
cannot contain the whole ‘ Lombarda.’ The very few lines” which 
I know of it do not allow us to do more * than to classify it among 
the commentaries of the ‘ Lombarda Vulgata.’ 

Vacarius’s English career is much better attested. ‘ Archbishop 
Theobald’s house imported the study * of Roman law into Britain ;’ 
one of its teachers, ‘our Vacarius, was silenced by King Stephen :’ 
this is what John of Salisbury tells us. Vacarius’s arrival, there- 
fore, dates’ before 1154. If we combine, as we safely may,” these 
} two sentences, we learn that he came to England after 1139, and 
as a lecturer in Roman law. If, on the other hand, Theobald him- 
self had taken him with him, when returning from the papal 
court in 1139 or 1144 or 1148, John would have expressed himself 
differently. It is more probable that some scholar of Theobald’s 


; 
4 


= etal Sy at be. 


= I owe them to a kind letter of Professor W. Friedensburg (secretary of the 
Prussian Historical Institute at Rome), dated 21 Nov. 1895. The old title of the codex 
is: ‘ Brocardi concordantiaiuris civilis [see Savigny iii. 567] et alia aliorum opuscula 
iuridica;’ £.37, ‘Incipiunt generalia quae vulgo Borearda dicuntur a domino Otonecom- 
posita ’ (ibid. iv. 384]; f. 630, ‘ Incipit Iuris civilis instramentum ab Anselmo de Orto 
compositum Mediolanensi usui’ [ibid. v. 170]; f. 65a, col. 2, ‘Incipiunt commentaria 
(contraria is the reading of Haenel, Merkel, and Anschiitz] a domino Vacc. facta legis 
Longobardorum. De pfublicis] criminibus et maleficiis r[egis]. Si quis contra animam 
[Mon. Germ., Leg. iv. 623, 1.21 sqq.] In culpis servorum cé. |. si servus talem [ibid. 
628, 1.13}. Sol{utijo: cum lex loquitur. . . . Si quis foris [623, 1. 24}. Idem Sedicio 
contra iudicem [625, 1. 27] . . . Sol{utijo: Hic loquitur in exercitum. .. . De scan- 
dalis et op’onibus [leg. compositionibus}. Si quis in concilio (623, 1.27 sq.] Id’ de 
culpis servorum ? 1. Si servus. .. .’ Last rubrics, ‘ De eribanno [635, 1. 19].... 
Qualiter liceat rectoribus ecclesiarum (636, 1.1]. Qualiter iudicium inter episcopum 
et privatum dicitur (637, 1. 19] et vicedominis ? 1. ult. ibi solvitur. Expliciunt com- 
mentaria Vacc. Incipit Ex quibus causis fiat pugna. De crimin. majestatis fit pugna 
[Stobbe, Gesch. deut. Rechtsqu. i. 598). ... Ar{iprandi?] Lombard{a?}.’ .. . f. 126, 
‘Incipiunt Distinctiones domini Ugolini’ (Savigny, v. 63]; f. 144, ‘Incipit Liber de 
iudiciario ordine a domino Py[lio] compositus’ [ibid. iv. 341). 

23 Cf., however, some remarks of Merkel, p. 39, and of Anschiitz, p. xxiv. Heimbach 
quotes two other iines and the beginning of another piece in the same manuscript, 
which is possibly of interest for English jurisprudence : f. 73-79a, ‘ Incipiunt generalia 
magistri P. . . . Anglia R. or. nullus suo post vetus . . . sitio sine culpa sua ext. de 
constitutionibus. Explicit hoc opus super extravagantibus compilatis.’ 

4 «Tempore regis Stephani a regno iusse sunt leges Romane, quas in Britanniam 
domus venerabilis patris Theobaldi Britanniarum primatis asciverat. Ne quis etiam 
libros retineret, edicto regio prohibitum est, et Vacario nostro indictum silentium.’ 
Leges cannot mean here ‘ books only,’ because in the next line John mentions 
etiam libros as a part of Leges. 

3 Else libri would have required to be specified, and a copulation by e¢ have been 
impossible. 

*6 T would rather not connect Vacarius’s appearance in England with a hypothetical 
legal school at Le Bec, continuing from Lanfranc’s time to that of Abbot Theobald. 


x2 . 
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retinue, possibly John himself or Becket,” both of whom studied 
Roman law in foreign countries, induced Vacarius to cross the 
Channel. He lived for some time at Canterbury,” and that he 
lectured there is the most obvious” inference from John’s words. 
Letters and schools were flourishing there,* and the archbishop’s 
clergy treated legal questions as a matter of professional training.” 
At the same time, Italian lawyers like Vacarius used to assist the 
English prelates in their official correspondence, and especially in 
their relations to the Roman court. We therefore readily believe 
what Gervase tells us, that Vacarius served Theobald in his litigation 
against Henry, bishop of Winchester, who wished to recover the post 
of papal legate over England. This contest ** commenced in 1144, 
and before 1151 Henry’s case became hopeless. Gervase himself 
was not made a monk of Christ Church till 1163, but he possibly 
read or heard Vacarius’s name in connexion with these struggles. 
He is, however, mistaken, if we understand John rightly, in con- 
tending that this incidental employment was the principal cause of 
Vacarius’s coming. Possibly he was misled by the combination of 
John’s account with a sentence of Henry of Huntingdon.* 

Did Vacarius, as Gervase says, lecture on Roman law™ at 
Oxford ?* The origins of this university are now clear enough to 
justify a verdict that public lectures were then no novelties there, 
and that only a generation later Oxford was already famous for 
the study of civil law. Nor is the view* that Vacarius under 


27 Cf. Allaria, ‘English scholars at Bologna,’ Dublin Rev. 1893, i. 66. 

°8 Otherwise John, who spoke of Cantia nostra and was proud of Kentish glory 
(Policr. vi. 18), would not have distinguished him as noster. Gervase does not, 
indeed, mention Vacarius’s Canterbury stay, but this is perhaps only because it 
appeared self-evident to him from the position of an archiepiscopal advocate, which he 
ascribes to Vacarius. 

2 T, E. Holland (Acad. 11 Aug. 1888, p. 88) contests this. 

% The monks of Christ Church in 1104-7 nos iustitiae conformant; . . . Omnia 
scitis ; Leges, iwra datis ; ‘Raginald von Canterbury’ in Neues Archiv Deut. Gesch. xiii. 
538 sq., possibly a trace of some interest felt in legal studies. It was Arnulf, then 
prior, who preserved the Kentish laws for posterity. 

31 Petr. Bles. epist. 6. About a. 1169 Cantuarienses were addressed in the follow- 
ing way : ‘Cum in scholis vestris causidicorum more iuxta legitimam institutionem 
Papinianum fueritis in argumentis et allegationibus imitati.’ Compare the traces of 
Roman law in the Epistolae Cantuarienses, ed. Stubbs, 521. 

* Cf. Joh. Saresber., ‘ Hist. Pontif.,’ Mon. Germ. xx. 542, and Jaffé-Liwenfeld, Reg. 
Pont. 9428, 9467. 

83 Compare Gervase’s words, ‘Amoto Henrico Theobaldus legatione fungeretur. 
Oriuntur appellationes inauditae. Leges in Angliam vocat{e], quorum primus 
Vaearius,’ with Huntingdon’s, ‘In Anglia appellationes in usu non erant, donec eas 
Henricus legatus intrusit,’ and John’s, ‘ Leges . . . in Britanniam domus Theobaldi 
asciverat,. . . et Vacario,’ &c. 

34 The earliest trace of civil Jaw study at Cambridge dates about 1250; see the 
Cork Minorite, ed. P. Meyer, Notices et Extr. des Manuscrits, 34, i. 415. 

8} Mr. Rashdall denied it in 1888 ; cf. Deutsche Zeitschr. f. Geschichtsw. ii. 229, iv. 
229. His recent work on the Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages was not in 
Berlin when this paper was written. 

%* Enunciated by Mr. Shadwell, Academy, 18 Aug. 1888, p. 104. 
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Henry II migrated from the archbishop’s chapel to some Oxford 
school absolutely irreconcilable with John’s words. A Canterbury 
monk would be the last man intentionally to diminish the literary 
glory of his church by transferring the father of civil jurisprudence 
from his city to Oxford. If he erred he most likely followed an 
Oxford tradition. A legend of Vacarius’s professorship may indeed 
have easily arisen there, because about 1195 Oxford was the only 
English university where famous teachers found a large audience, 
where Roman law was studied, and where Vacarius’s ‘ Liber 
Pauperum’ formed the text-book of the civilians.*” But this last 
circumstance weighs so strongly in favour of Oxford’s claim 
that Gervase’s statement seems right after all. For, if the book 
had been used at Canterbury only about 1149, while Vacarius was 
lecturing there, then another later agency totally unknown to us 
would have been necessary to introduce it at Oxford. It appears 
much easier to assume that it remained in traditional use since the 
time, thirty years earlier, when the author himself had lectured on 
it at Oxford. 

Vacarius wrote his book on Roman law, an excerpt from the 
Digest and the Code of Justinian, for the use of poor students,* in 
England.*® Robert of Torigny, who alone has preserved its author’s 
name, tells us so either from personal knowledge or because his 
copy, perhaps, was headed, as another “° certainly was, pauperibus 
Anglicis destinata. Among the marginal additions with which the 
work was glossed in Vacarius’s lifetime, and partly by himself, several 
passages refer to England—for instance, those on the dean of York,*' 
and on the fact of the advocates pleading in French or English, 
if the other party as a layman professed ignorance of Latin.” 
Most, perhaps all, of the manuscripts ** are in or come from Eng- 
land. It was probably through the influence of Theobald, who had 

%* Emo found it so, without mentioning Vacarius’s name (Menko of Wittewierum 
in Mon. Germ. xxiii. 524). According to Wood the civilians were therefore nicknamed 
pauperistae. 

%8 Prologue. I hardly believe there is any ground for the recent statement that 
his lectures bore upon or illustrated the law of England. 

3° Wenck’s argument, p. 87, is not convincing. 

 Augustini Tarracon. archiepiscopi Opp. vii. 103. 

‘' Ed. Wenck, p. 189. 

* Ibid. 138 ; cf. 263. The passages on unfree status and tenure avoid Anglo-Norman 
terms (p. 190 sq.) 

48 Those of Emo, Worcester, Oxford, Prague, and Bruges. According to Stélzel 
the Prague MS. contains the well-known Cistercian prophecy (see Matth. Paris. in 
Mon. Germ. xxviii. 151), a statement ‘In Anglia furta gravius puniuntur,’ and John’s 
charter granting to Bishop John of Norwich a fortnight’s fair, saving the privileges of 
William, earl of Arundel, and of the city of London. [This fair, as the Rev. William 
Hudson, of Norwich, kindly informs me, refers to Lynn, of which the bishops of 
Norwich were lords ; the grant is mentioned in Blomefield’s Hist. of Norfolk, iv. 579.] 
The Bruges MS.; which formerly belonged to the Cistercians of Les Dunes, contains 
a Middle-English verse on Wycomb and a papal privilege for the archbishops of York 
(Jaffé-Léwenfeld, Reg. Pont. 12530) ; Stélzel, p. 234. 
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been abbot of Le Bec, that this monastery “4 and Robert * received 
each a copy. 

Robert gives with a certain emphasis the year 1149 as the date 
of the ‘Liber Pauperum.’ He entered these words in his annals, 
as an afterthought over an erasure, some time after 1169, perhaps 
as late as 1182.“° How could he recall so exactly the time when a’ 
stranger had written a book which could hardly interest the abbot 
of Mont Saint Michel personally? Must we not assume that his 
copy bore the year MCIL,* especially considering that in another 
manuscript an indistinct number was given in the colophon, which 
Wenck “* thought looked like MCXL or MCXI? If so, Vacarius’s 
lectures, which had been going on before this manual was required, 
had begun earlier, and his arrival in England must not be put 
later than about 1148, a result which agrees remarkably well with 
Gervase’s statement cited above. 

John alone speaks of the premature close of the foreign law 
school. But he does so in two places, though once * without 
mentioning Stephen’s or Vacarius’s name. Here he is telling 
with what kind of arguments the partisans of absolute monarchy ® 
flattered the ears of their prince, meaning, no doubt, young Henry’s 
courtiers. ‘They collect examples of an anticlerical tyrant’ (he 
means Stephen *!), ‘ who, especially in a country whi inveterata con- 
suetudo obtineat, etiamsi rationi adversetur et legi . . . leges et canones 
exterminaverit a finibus suis.’ Now compare with this the other 
well-known passage, Vidi qui libros legis deputant igni .. . aut 
canones. Tempore Stephani a regno jussae sunt leges Romanae .. . 
et Vacario indictum silentium. No doubt both these passages refer 
to one fact,*® and the former reveals the tendency of Stephen’s 
measure. It was not personal hatred against Vacarius, nor any 
regard for Stephen’s brother, Bishop Henry of Blois, who, though 
Theobald’s adversary, himself strongly adhered to Italian culture 
and canon law, nor was it a dynastic motive opposed to the favour 
shown at Canterbury to the Angevins, that induced the king to 
banish civil and canon law. It was rather the political instinct of 
the English government, influenced then (more than ever before or 


‘4 Montfaucon notes the Bec copy. It is, however, not in the twelfth-century 
Catalogus librorum Becc., printed, after Ravaisson, in Migne’s Patrol. Lat. el. 770. 
Stélzel would identify this Bec codex with the Prague MS. from Norfolk, but he gives 
no argument. 

“8 Possibly now No. 142 in the library at Avranches, which largely consists of 
Mont Saint Michel MSS., in which case the date ‘ xiii. sec.’ in the Catal. des Manus- 
crits départ. de France, x., must be too late by at least twenty years. 

© Chronique, ed. Delisle, 1. liii., 11. xiii. 

‘7 Several of the manuscripts are mutilated at the end. 


‘s P. 64. This manuscript has disappeared ; see Stélzel.  Polier. vii. 20. 
%® On John’s political theories cf. Poole, Illustr. of Medieval Thought, p. 234 
Gennrich, Die Staatslehre Joh. v. Salisbury, pp. 42, 75. 5! Gennrich, p. 102. 


%? Holland, in this Review, 1891, p. 244, quotes both the passages. 
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after) by the lay baronage, that stood up for the Teutonic feudal 
law of the Anglo-Normans against the decrees of Roman popes and 
emperors. The foreign foe appeared the more dangerous as he 
fought with the polished weapons of a refined literature and 
opposed systematic jurisprudence to unwritten custom. It was 
neither the first nor the last time ™ that the barons replied to 
canonistic pretensions, Nolumus leges Angliae mutari. The novelty 
introduced by Vacarius can only have been the civilian’s doetrine, 
because canon law had been studied by the Anglo-Norman clergy 
long before. That he—in 1151, or not more than two years before 
or after—was put to silence as the exponent of foreign jurisprudence 
is a confirmation of our view that he had come to Britain as a 
scholar and a teacher of civil jurisprudence, but not principally, as 
Gervase would have us believe, as an advocate in the litigation 
between two ecclesiastics who needed only canonical weapons. 
Civil law, however, could be appreciated by English clerks about 
1147 merely as a discipline auxiliary * to canonical jurisprudence. 
Vacarius must have been a canonist as well; all the remaining 
notices of his life illustrate his authority in canon law. Nay, he 
may claim a modest place even in the literary history of theology. 
There are still two short tractates extant in a manuscript of about 
1190 or 1200, ascribed by the coeval rubric to magister Vacarius, the 
first of which, ‘De Assumto Homine,’ is ‘a piece of theological 
metaphysics about manhood and godhead, and is quoted by the 
writer of the next following tract as his opusculum.’ This second 
tract, ‘De Matrimonio,’ is lawyer’s work. It looks more primitive 
than Tancred, the marriage law still seeming vague and unsettled 
even on essential points. It might have been composed soon after 
Gratian, whose work, however, seems to be used. The writer 
contrasts ecclesiastical and secular law; he discusses the essence 
of marriage and the marriage of Joseph and Mary. He makes 
numerous references to canonical sources, quoting, for instance, 
Teronymus, Augustinus, in decreto pape Innocentii, Leonis, Ormisde, 
Alexandri,® ex sententia Ygmarii* archiepiscopi. No canonists or 
legists are quoted by name. There are references to the civil 
law; but all the citations are vague; once, however, we have 


53 Cf. Stubbs, Seventeen Lectures, p. 303. 

* Fitting, l.c. p. 30, infers from the words quoted above, n. 4, that Vacarius’s 
aim was merely logical and rhetorical discipline. But, if so, how could it appear 
dangerous to Stephen ? 

55 T owe these remarks to Professor F. W. Maitland’s kind letters, dated 10-17 Nov. 
1895. With his usual conscientiousness he wishes it, however, to be understood that 
they are only a first impression derived from a hasty inspection of the manuscript. 
{While these pages are leaving the press he is preparing a complete edition of the De 
matrimonio. } 

56 Secundi? Alexander I’s decrees do not treat of marriage: Alexander II’s 
decrees on marriage were collected by Gratian; see in Jaffé-Liéwenfeld, Reg. Pont. 
4500, 4520, 4524, 4750. 5? Hinemar ? 
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sicut legitur in titulo quod metus causa. Over a very old table of 
contents, which also mentions Vacarius by name, there is an 
erased inscription which seems to be ‘Liber Beate Marie de 
Bitelesdon.’ The manuscript, therefore, belonged to the Cistercians 
of Biddlesdon ; ** it is now No. Ili, iii. 9, ff. 145-7 in the public 
library at Cambridge. The two little tracts are duly entered and 
indexed as the jurist’s work in the catalogue.” 

I infer from John’s words that Vacarius was still in England 
in 1159: juristic teaching or literature, he says, was expelled or 
exterminated ; its teacher was forbidden to lecture. Nor would 
John of Salisbury call him noster, if Vacarius had entered the service 
of the rival of Canterbury before 1159. Soon after this date, however, 
he became the agent and friend of that Archbishop Roger of York 
whose worst detractor was John. Henceforth, for at least thirty- 
five years, he belonged, by his prebend and by the clerical missions 
he filled, to the province of York. Roger must have become 
acquainted with Vacarius when he was archdeacon of Canterbury, 
before he was elevated, in 1154, to the see of York. It seems 
highly probable that our friend was the magister V. Rogerii Ebora- 
censis nuncius,®' who, in 1164, about October, spread English news at 
Paris and tried in vain to regain at the papal court the supremacy 
of York over the Scottish church. If so, it may have been on this 
occasion that he, who is praised as a vir honestus by Robert, made 
such a favourable impression on the Roman curia that Alexander 
ITI and Innocent III employed him as their English commissioner 
at least three times in affairs which were not without importance 
and delicacy. Possibly he was able to show there his dissertation 
‘De Matrimonio ;’ at any rate in 1165-8 he received from the pope @ 
a judicial commission as a colleague of the abbot of Fountains 
in a matrimonial lawsuit. It was doubtless through Roger’s 
influence that before 1167 Vacarius obtained the prebend of 
Norwell,® in the church of Southwell. 

When, after the murder of Thomas Becket, the royalist bishops 
hastened to make their peace with the pope, Vacarius helped to 
smoothe his archbishop’s path in a way that speaks better for his 


58 Now in Bucks, then in Northants, according to Gervase, ii. 431. 

8° By Dr. Luard ? 

® The gloss above, p. 310, ‘argumentum pro decano Ebor.,’ is possibly Vacarius’s 
own. Cf. the York entry in the Bruges MS., above, n. 43. 

6 Materials for Becket, v. 117. 

& Jafié-Léwenfeld, Reg. Pont. Rom. 13937, better than Mem. of Fountains, ed. 
Walbran, i. 159. The date is limited by Roger’s legation and William of Romara’s 
death (before 1168, Courthope). Savigny’s manuscript reads ‘abbat. h’r fordend’.’ 
The abbot’s name was Richard. 

63 « Homines de Norwell’ reddunt compotum de dimidia marca de parte magistri 
Vacarii,’ Great Roll of the Pipe for 116%, p. 138. Miss M. T. Martin has been good 
enough to look for Vacarius through Thoroton and Throsby’s, Rastall’s, Shilton’s, and 
Dimock’s books on Notts and Southwell, but without result, 
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skill as a diplomatist and his eagerness as a servant than for. his 
unswerving truthfulness. Possibly he was the Southwell man who 
obtained papal privileges for his minster as early asin July 1171." 
If so, he settled this domestic business alongside with a higher 
mission. He was, I think, one of the York agents who, doubtless 
not without long previous negotiations,” succeeded in getting 
Alexander III’s mandate to the archbishop of Rouen and bishop 
of Amiens, ordering them to restore Roger’s ecclesiastical power, if 
he would purge himself of the fourfold suspicion ™ of having signed 
the Clarendon Constitutions, caused Becket’s death, intentionally 
ignored the papal prohibition to crown young Henry, and left out 
an obligation [to the church] in the coronation oath. Roger was to 
find two compurgators, either two trustworthy priors, abbots, or 
parsons of his diocese, or two of his canons ‘in morals and religion 
not inferior to those, viz. Masters Vacarius and Angerius.’ Alex- 
ander’s mandate was given at Tusculanum on 23 Oct., and Vacarius 
delivered this oath at Aumale, in Normandy, with Roger and two 
others,® as early as 6 Dec. This speedy settlement forces us 
to assume that Vacarius was not fetched for the purpose from 
Nottinghamshire, but was staying with Roger when the mandate 
arrived from Italy, and the mention of his and Anger’s names in it 
makes it highly probable that they had themselves procured it. 
As the decision of Roger’s cause depended on the archbishop of 
Rouen, and as the papal mandate was addressed to him, I presume 
that Roger had waited upon him before both travelled to Aumiale, 
near the diocese of Amiens. It is, therefore, probably about the 
end of November 1171 that Roger confirmed at Rouen” the sale 
of land lying in his fee at Rouen, among the witnesses of which 
appear magister Vacarius, magister Ausgotus. The latter name—no 
doubt to be emended Ansgot—is perhaps identical with that of the 
above compurgator. 

In 1175 a compromise between the abbey of Rievaulx ™ and 
Alan of Ryedale was concluded before Vacarius as arbitrator. In 
1181 ” he witnessed a contract between Roger and Guisborough * 
as the first of the witnesses. The next signature is that of Master 


* Jaffé-Lowenfeld, 11898 sq. 

8 * Qui ex parte mea in curia pauci vix resistere poterant mendaciis,’ Roger in 
Mat. for Becket, vii. 505. As early as 25 March ‘ nuntii archiepiscopi Eboracensis 
iuraverunt quod stabit praecepto papae,’ ibid. pp. 474, 477. 

% Ibid. p. 498. § Tbid. p. 502. "3 Ibid. p. 506. 

® Rad. de Diceto, ii. 348, who gives this exact date, but copies the other details 
from the Becket correspondence. 

7 The dean and the mayor of Rouen witness the charter, partly printed in the Lay 
Folks’ Mass Book, ed. Simmons, p. xlvii. [Mr. J. H. Round has found this same 
charter in the Cartulary of Rouen cathedral, fol. 128, and assigns its date to 1177-86, 
as he kindly informs me by letter of 16 Jan. 1896.] 

™ Chartul. ed. Atkinson, p. 83. 

2 In the presence of the legate Alexius. ? Cartular, de Gyseburne, ii. 48. 
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Ambrose, who is perhaps identical with another famous lawyer 
from Italy.“ Some time after 1191 he gave half his Norwell pre- 
bend to his nephew Reginald; Archbishop Geoffrey (1191-1216) 
confirmed this transaction.” He reached an extreme old age, and, 
though not having attained any important preferment, commanded 
high respect with the apostolic see to the last ; for in 1198 he was 
commissioned by Innocent III to exhort the province of York to 
another crusade.” 

Vacarius’s name lived but a short time after him at Canterbury, 
Southwell, Oxford, and Bologna ; but his‘ Liber Pauperum,’ in most 
copies, if not in all of them,” anonymous, was transcribed in the 
two succeeding centuries and travelled to All Souls’ and Merton 
Colleges, Oxford,”* to Worcester, Norfolk (thence to Prague ™), Le 
Bec,’® Mont St. Michel (thence to Avranches”), Les Dunes (thence 
to Bruges*), Tarragona,” Leipzig (thence to Dorpat*'), and 
Konigsberg. Only fragments of its text have been printed by 
Dirksen,®? Wenck,® and Stélzel.8* Of the Avranches, Worcester, 
and Oxford MSS., however, nothing has been published. 


F. LigseRMANN. 


A SONG ON THE DEATH OF SIMON DE MONTFORT. 


Tue following poem is written on a fly leaf in a manuscript 
belonging to Caius College (No. 85, formerly 167). That volume 
contains several treatises on the canon Jaw—+to wit, (1) the ‘Ordo 
Iudiciarius’ of Tancred, archdeacon of Bologna (ob. cire. 1284) ; 
(2) the ‘Summa de Matrimonio’ (written between 1234 and 1245) 
of Raymund de Pennaforte (ob. 1275) ; (8) an imperfect copy of the 
‘Summa Aurea’ of the Oxford canonist William of Drogheda (ob. 
1245). In the last of these treatises, as here presented, the years 
1262 and 1267 are mentioned as the dates of certain imaginary 
documents. If we may judge from marginal notes, this volume 
belonged about the year 1270 to a certain Walterus de Hyda. 
His name is introduced into various legal formulas, written in the 
margin, which may represent real or may represent imaginary 
transactions. If they are founded on fact, then we may gather 


™ Monum. Germ. xxviii. 437; Pollock and Maitland, i. 193. 

5 « Confirmamus Reginaldo, nepoti magistri Vacé, medietatem ecclesie de Nordh- 
well, quam ei magister Vacem concessit,’ Registr. Album de Southwell, kindly 
inspected for me by Canon Robert F. Smith. This is the only source for Hardy-Le 
Neve’s date, ‘ about 1200,’ Fasti, iii. 446. 

*6 Potthast, Reg. Pont. p. 347. 

77 Besides those mentioned by Savigny the Avranches MS. is and Emo’s copy was 
anonymous. 

*8 Wenck, Opusc. lxiv (small fragments only). % See above, notes 40, 43 sqq. 

% Stdlzel, p. 234. *! Wenck’s MS. ; ibid. p, 235. 

* Civilist. Abhandl. i. (1820), p. 320, from the Kénigsberg MS, 

** See above, n. 1, 
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from them that Walter had taken degrees in arts and canon law at 
Paris (tam in artibus quam in decretis laudabiliter rexit Parisius) ; 
also that though of gentle he was of illegitimate birth ; also that 
some unnamed person had written to the pope asking that Walter 
might have a dispensation enabling him, though a bastard, to 
accept a bishopric in case one was offered; also that, on the 
presentation of a certain M. de B., knight, the bishop of Chichester 
instituted him in the church of N.; also that in 1272-he gave a 
bond to the lady A. Salvage, widow of R. Salvage; also, though 
this is less clear, that on the Monday before Easter in 1274 
Adelinya' La Savage, lady of Brawatere (Broadwater), presented 
him to S{tephen Berkstead], bishop of Chichester, for institution 
as rector of Brawatere. Some of these would-be facts may well 
be true. Between 1262 and 1287 the bishop of Chichester’s initial 
was §. A family named Salvage held Broadwater.2 In 1278 
a Master William (so the Vatican register has it) de Hyda, being 
then an acolyte and a proctor of certain English prelates, was 
sojourning at Rome and received a dispensation from the impedi- 
ment caused by his illegitimate birth. 

On a fly leaf at the beginning of the volume occurs our song. 
After this song was written there a legal formula was added, 
which supposes that W. de Hyda is bringing an action for defama- 
tion. A good many other notes stand on the same page. There is 
a short poem about St. Nicholas, and there are some tags of 
jurisprudence and of moral and natural philosophy (e.g. Nota quod 
Jfetor candele extincte iumentis et mulieribus dat aborcionis causam). 
The poem is written in minute letters, and hardly fills half the page. 
I must not pretend to have read through the whole of the 
Caius MS., but all that I have seen of it seems to favour the belief 
that this copy of the song was written within ten or twenty years 
after the battle of Evesham, while the last verses suggest that 
the song itself was composed very soon after the fatal day. 

In substance and in form it is not unlike some of those other 
songs that have been printed by Mr. Wright, Mr. Halliwell, and 
Mr. Prothero, though it is somewhat ruder than they are. Its 
Montfort is the Montfort of popular hagiology, who wears a hair 
shirt, treads in the footsteps of Becket, and fights for the ideas of 
Grosseteste. Its most distinctive traits seem to be the following: 
(1) Not content with Biblical heroes, such as Abel, Samson, and 
Nebuzaradan (the allusion to whom I do not understand), it intro- 
duces Hector, Achilles, and Ulysses. Cadit Hector, Rachel flevit 
is a charming specimen of mixed mythology. (2) It avoids naming 
or even describing the men against whom Montfort was fighting, 
except where it speaks for a moment of the fierce Welsh marchers. 

* The end of this name is not very plain. 

? Dallaway, Sussex, vol. ii. part ii. p. 22. * Register of Papal Letters, i. 454. 
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No word is said of any king. (8) It devotes no less than six 
stanzas to Simon’s standard-bearer, Guy de Balliol, of whom we 
may, indeed, read a little, but not very much, elsewhere, and, on 
the other hand, it passes by in silence some more famous men who 
fell by the earl’s side. For a moment I thought that these stanzas 
might send us to the newly founded Aula de Balliol at Oxford to 
find our poet; but its founder, John de Balliol, the lord of Barnard 
Castle, was a royalist, and Guy seems to have sprung from some 
more purely Scottish branch of the great family.‘ (4) The appear- 
ance of the Northumbrian king in company with the braves of 
Greek and Hebrew legend is explained by the calendar: Earl Simon 
was slain on the vigil of St. Oswald.® 


F. W. Marrianp. 


1.6 Vbi fuit mons est vallis 8. Primus natus '' rexit frenum, 
Et de colle fit iam callis Non permisit alienum 
Heus et strata publica. Dare patri uulnera. 
2. Propter casum dire sortis 9. Dum durauit non expauit 
Debilis est factus fortis Pater '? enses, sed certauit 
Non per sua merita. Propter pacis '* federa. 
8. Bellicosus infirmatur, 10. Pater prole confortatur, 
Alter Sampson ’ trucidatur, Proles patrem consolatur 
Lamentatur Anglia. Dum durarent prelia. 
4, Symon pro simplicitate 11. Non fuerunt duo tales 
Marchionum * feritate In amore speciales 
Cadit cesus framea. Infra mundi climata. 
5. Die Martis® bellum creuit, 12. Abel Ade sociatur ; 
Cadit Hector,'® Rachel fleuit Abel prius immolatur, 
Pro cesis in area. Cadit Adam postea. 

6. Comparatur hic Uluxi, 13. In Henrico rosa vernat, 
Nam pro fide crucifixi Et in rosa si quis cernat 
Non timebat uilia. Sat aperit '* lilia,'® 
7. Rexit vigor in Achille, 14. Martir fertur per ruborem, 
Sed et Symon talis ille Et per album fertur florem 

Qui pugnat pro patria. Virgo sine macula. 


* See for Guy, Blauuw, Barons’ War, p. 278. 
* French Chronicle of London, p.7: ‘Mardi . . . la veille de seint Oswold.’ 


* The numeration of the stanzas and the punctuation are due to the editor. 
* Part of this word has perished, but it is fairly clear. 


* The Welsh marchers. ® Tuesday, 4 Aug. 
© The H of Hector supplied above the line. "! Henry de Montfort. 
'? Apparently pac’. “ Corrected from patris. * Apparently apererit. 


' A hole in the parchment ; but I have little doubt of Jilia. 
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15. Dixit quidam, ut Pilatus, 
Qui in bello principatus 
Tenuit dominia, 


16. ‘ Redde, redde, Comes fortis 
Eris aut pro certo mortis 
Datus ad suplicia.’ 


17. ‘Hune,’ fert alter, ‘ occidatis ! 
Ulli viuo non parcatis 
De sua familia ! ’ 


18. Omnes clamant, ‘ Moriatur ! ’ 
Comes instans meditatur 
De superna patria. 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


Caput eius mutulatur 
Et os eius perforatur 
Certans pro iusticia. 


Manus, pedes detruncantur, 
Et de morte cuncti fantur 
Vili sibi tradita. 


Omnes illi confundantur 
Per quos eius violantur 
Nature virilia. 


. Thomas martir nuncupatur, 


Sicut '§ Christus,'® sicut datur 
Symon pro iusticia. 


19. ‘ Reddo me omnipotenti, 29. Passi sunt in ista terra 
Vitam meam do viventi Pari pena pari guerra 
Deo pro victoria.’ Ambo cruciamina. 
20. Tune venerunt loricati 80. Symon gratis passus fuit 
Nimis graues et irati Kt pro terra cesus ruit, 
Cum magna superbia, Thomas pro ecclesia. 
21. Cupientes preualere, 31. Comes regi sociatur 
Non potentes amouere Qui Oswaldus *° nuncupatur 
Pedibus scansilia.'® Equa per certamina. ~ 
22. Firmiter incedit equo: 32. Nabuzardan subnervavit *! 
Cadit equus non ab equo !” Et hune vita superauit 
Perforatus lancea. Continens ieiunia. 
23. Hunce occidunt conspirantes, 88. Hic Robertum ** sequebatur 
Introducunt ignorantes Cuius vita comendatur 
In celi palacia. Certa per miracula. 
24. Quando martir exspirauit, 84. Dictis eius vir obedit ; 
‘Montem fortem,’ exclamauit, Fert Robertus, Symon credit 
‘Summe pater adiuua!’ De statutis talia : 
‘6 The ladder to heaven. 
a A pun, as in ‘ Amisi equum quia dixi equum quod non fuit equum.’ 
3 


'8 Sit or Sic. Should it be Sicut? 
'? The word seems to be xs. 
for pro. 


* Oswald of Northumbria, slain by the heathen in battle. 


was mutilated. 


The only alternative is s preceded by the compendium 


His body, like Simon's, 


*t Apparently either subuerawit or subnerawit, with the ‘er’ in compendio. I fail to 


find anything which connects Nebuzaradan with any hamstringing. But subnervare 


occurs several times in the Vulgate. 
72 Robert Grosseteste. 
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42. 
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44, 


45. 
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‘ Si verum confitearis 
Et pro dictis moriaris 
Magna feres premia. 


‘Quod vir iustus paciatur 
Satis liquet et probatur 
Per magna tonitrua.?* 


‘ Est lorica duplex ei 
Et examen huius rei 
Fit per eius spolia.’ 4 


Extra bene vir armatur, 
Quisquis videns hoc testatur 
Per signa bellifica. 


Loricatur subtus stricte ; 
Hance non tulit miles ficte 
Tendens ad celestia. 


Nee contentus est hac veste ; 
Invocato deo teste, 
Induit cilicia. 


Symon, Symon modo dormis ! 
Quam mors tua sit enormis 
Clamat vox ad sydera. 


Ante tuum Christe uultum 
Non relinquas hune inultum 
Pro tua clemencia. 


Hii ** coniuncti sunt victores, 
Et sunt vivis alciores 
Nam vivunt in gloria. 


Firmiter sunt hii ** ligati 
Qui nec morte separati 
Nee sunt in milicia. 


Et Radulfus, Basset dictus, 
Miles eius est conflictus 
Paciens pericula. 


46. 


47 


48. 


49. 


52. 
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Et de Baylol dictus Guydo 
Signa feris corde fido 
Cunctis ?’ aparencia. 


Vires eius probitatis, 
Vir in fide constans satis 
Ostendebat dextera. 


Quando Symon fuit cesus 
Guydo sicut nondum lesus 
Signum fert in lancea. 


Signum iusti nunquam ruit, 
Semper exaltatum fuit 
Inter tua brachia. 


. Euasisse potuisti, 


Tamen magis elegisti 
Symonis consorcia. 


. Interfectis in agone 


Spe mercedis et corone 
Christe dona grandia. 


Symon, Symon si vixisses 
Currere non permisisses 
Raptores in patria. 


. Quis nos potest defensare ? 


Venietne ultra mare 
Exspectata venia ? 


. Custos pacis heu necatur 


Et ad litus applicatur 
Nauis cum discordia. 


. Incessanter Angli flere, 


Modo possunt redolere, 
Non habent remedia, 


. Nisi Deus mittat eis 


Vindictam de dictis reis 
Qui fecerunt scelera. 


57. Ne subuertant alieni 
Istam terram dolo pleni, 
Super hance considera. 


Amen. 


*3 An allusion to the storm in which the battle was fought ? 
** Perhaps what I take to be a speech put into Grosseteste’s mouth may extend 


beyond this point. 
3° hit interlined, 


5 Simon and his son Henry. 
27 Cuntis in MS, 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF WYCLIF’S ACTIVITY IN ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS. 


Since the time of Shirley and Lechler it has been usual to place 
the beginnings of Wyclif’s engagement in ecclesiastical politics in 
the year 1866 ; in other words, he first came forward in questions 
of ecclesiastical politics in connexion with the demand made by 
Urban V upon Edward III for the payment of the tribute due to 
the curia, which had been in arrear for the previous thirty-three 
years. The importance of Urban’s rescript, which is dated 6 June 
1865, has hitherto been exaggerated. It does not contain a threat 
of punishment, as hitherto assumed, for failure of payment, nor 
is there any question in it of citing the king before the papal 
court. Nor, again, is there any evidence that the pope had been 
induced by French influence to rake up this question, which had 
slumbered so long. His point of view, as it emerges in his rescript, 
is a correct one ;' his claim is just, his attitude moderate: ‘ The 
curia has not hitherto made its demands from regard to the neces- 
sity of England, which has been involved in grievous wars; but 
now that peace is restored England is rich and can satisfy her 
obligations.’ We do not hear from contemporary sources that 
England was roused to any patriotic excitement by the demand 
of the pope. It is noteworthy that the contemporary writers, 
usually so communicative, have nothing to say on the subject. It 
is necessary to emphasise this fact, because a most cautious and 
distinguished critic of the writings of Wyclif? says— 

Jetzt erhob sich in England ein Widerstand, der, wenn auch formell 
ungeniigend begriindet, durch das einmiithige Zusammenstehen von 
Konig und Volk die volle Macht einer Volksbewegung gewann. Die 
Curie verkannte diesen miichtigen Strom nationalen Lebens, der die 
Brust des Englinders mit gerechtem Selbstgefiihl erfiillte und stetig in 
die Breite und Tiefe wuchs. Insofern war die pipstliche Forderung ein 
politischer Fehler. Sie musste als franzésischer Angriff gelten und 
erbittern. Jetzt empfand die Nation auf der Héhe ihrer Macht die 
Forderung als Schimpf. 

So too Lechler, who adds— 


Fiir den Fall, dass der Konig sich weigern sollte, dieser Forderung zu 


geniigen, wurde er vorgeladen, sich vor dem Papst als seinem Lehens- 
herrn zu verantworten. 


Of all this there is nothing to be found in the pope’s letter, or 
in other contemporary sources, beyond the bare fact of the papal 


1 « Nosti siquidem, fili charissime, quod censum huiusmodi ab anno . . . 1333, die 
vii. mens. Iulii . . . non solvisti, et quod ecclesia sentiens tuam magnitudinem in 
actibus bellicis involutam cessacionem solucionis eiusdem. census cum multa 
paciencia supportavit, expectans tempus quo ipsum posses commode solvere ut teneris. 
Et quia tempus tue tranquillitatis et prosperitatis advenit . . . requirimus quatenus 
ea... velis solvere.’ 


* Buddensieg, Johann Wiclif und seine Zeit, p. 118, 
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demand and its rejection by parliament on the plea that King John 
had no right to subject the kingdom to a foreign power; John’s 
agreement was not accepted by the people, and was in contradiction 
to his coronation oath; should the pope prosecute his demand by 
force he would meet with opposition. The papal curia is sup- 
posed never to have resumed her claim. That this is not correct 
we know from the ‘Eulogium Historiarum,’ under the year 1374. 
Lechler says— 

Bei dieser Nationalangelegenheit war auch Wiclif betheiligt. Er habe 
iiber diese staatsrcchtliche Frage eine Streitschrift ganz im Sinne der 
parlamentarischen Erklirung verdéffentlicht und dies in Folge einer 
Herausforderung, die ein ungenannter Doctor der Theologie aus den 
Ménchsorden an ihn persénlich gerichtet hatte. 


It is indeed true that Wyclif published a tract of that sort, but 
does it belong to the year 1366 or 13867? This, we think, fora 
whole series of reasons, both internal and external, is to be 
denied. The treatise is published under the title of ‘ Determi- 
natio quaedam Magistri Iohannis Wyclif de Dominio contra unum 
Monachum,’ by Lewis, in the ‘ History of John Wyclif’ (ed. 1720, 
pp. 8363-871). The text is based upon a defective copy. Lewis, or 
whoever it was that transcribed the treatise, was not able to 
decipher all the abbreviations in the original manuscript. Mr. 
Matthew has emended the printed text in several places in accord- 
ance with a copy at Lambeth.’ Lechler, in agreement with Pauli, 
Forshall and Madden, Shirley, and others, thinks that the tract 
was written immediately after the May parliament of 1366. 
Wyclif introduces seven lords as speakers. They all reject the 
claim of the pope for the tribute of 1,000 marks ; but the arguments 
and the language which they employ are not their own, but 
Wyclif’s, and such as even he could not possibly have used in the 
year 1366, nor till at least ten years later. 

The first lord starts by urging in support of his proposition, 
‘We must refuse obedience to the pope: if he attempts to compel 
it by the sword, we must defend ourselves,’ an argument of Wyclif’s 
which in the main agrees with the first of his ‘ Conclusions,’ con- 
demned by the pope in 1377, and with the statements in his book 
on the Divine Dominion (‘De Dominio Divino,’ p. 10).‘ 

The second lord develops Wyclif’s well-known proposition— 


The pope is not competent to bear rule. If he does so we must resist 


? Unprinted English Works of Wyclif, p. v, note 2. 

4 Although the text in Lewis’s edition is quite corrupt—‘ quod secundum principia 
aq, [sic] nullum violentum [sic] eternum sive perpetuum ’—yet we can discern that it is 
intended to set forth very much the same statement as that which appears in the 19th 
conclusion : ‘Deus non potest dare homini pro se et heredibus suis in perpetuum 
civile dominium.’ But these are convictions at which Wyclif did not arrive until the 
time of the Good Parliament. 
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him. He is indeed the chief successor of Christ ; but Christ disdained all 
worldly dominion. The pope must do the same, according to the words, 
‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.’ Now, since we have to constrain the pope to 
fulfil his duty, it follows that we must refuse him the tribute.® 


These are doctrines which Wyclif in part brought forward for the 
first time after the Great Schism, e.g. the proposition that ‘ every 
ecclesiastic, even were it the pope himself, can be compelled by the 
laity to the performance of his duty.’ Wyclif cannot have written 
thus at a time when he still appealed to the pope. The more 
naturally such language suits 1377, the less probable is it that it 
should belong to the year 1366. 

The third lord moves likewise in Wyclif’s later sphere of thought. 


It is the duty of the spirituality to edify the people. The pope is bound 
to fulfil this duty in the highest degree. If he fails to do so he can lay 
claim to no contributions throughout the land, and if he advances such 
claims they must be refused. That is in fact the case at present, for 
neither the pope nor his cardinals do anything for the edification of the 
church in England. 


The fourth lord is still more penetrated by Wyclif’s doctrines 
of a later date. His remarks about the third or fourth part of 
England which is in the possession of the dead hand coincide 
exactly with the remarks of Wyclif in the fifteenth chapter of his 
book ‘ On the Church.’ 


Quartus Dominus | ‘De Eccresia, p. 338.’ 


Cum ergo terciam partem | ... Cum plus quam quarta 
{sic] regni sit mortificatam ecclesie, | pars regni sit devoluta ad manum 
videtur quod papa sit dominus il- | mortuam, sequitur quod rex noster 
lorum omnium. | non sit rex totius Anglie. ... 

In cuius signum post vaca- | In cuius signum papa habet 
cionem particularis ecclesie post | post mortes multorum prelatorum 
mortem prepositi exigit ... primos | et abbatum in Anglia primos 
fructus. fructus. 

Cum ergo in civili dominio ® | Cum enim dicunt quod papa 
non possunt esse duo dominantes | dominetur civiliter, nec est possibile 
ex aequo, sed oportet quod . . . sit | quod due tam disparate persone 

. alter subdominans ... re- | dominentur civiliter super eodem, 
linquitur quod papa debet pro isto | relinquitur eis dicere quod rex nos- 
tempore esse regni vel regis sub- | ter est quoad omnia mortificata in 
ditus.... regno nostro vel exclusus simpliciter 

vel pape subdominans. 


We see how the speech of the fourth lord can be formally put to- 
gether out of the passages in the ‘ De Ecclesia.’ We can scarcely 
be guilty of an error if on this ground alone we assign the dates 


5 Compare the 17th and 19th conclusions. 
® We may, perhaps, be entitled to say that we have here already an appeal to his 
own book, De Civili Dominio (1376-1377). 
VOL. XI.— NO. XLII. Y 
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of both treatises—and the ‘ De Ecclesia’ was written about 1878—to 
something like the same period. 

The propositions which are placed in the mouth of the sixth 
lord belong in a still higher degree to a later period of Wyclif’s 
life. They too are discussed in the book ‘ On the Church.’ Here we 
find already the argument: Christ is the head of the church; the 
pope is a sinful man ; if he continues in sin he loses his dominion, 
and so forth—all doctrines which could not have been advanced by 
Wyclif before his embassy to Bruges. The same may be said about 
the declarations of the seventh lord. In the arguments of all the 
lords there is hardly one proposition to be found which cannot be 
proved to be intellectually Wyclif’s property. But what can hardly 
be proved is that these doctrines had been already set forth in 
1366. 


Who is Wyclif’s opponent? Neither Lechler nor any other 
investigator of the subject has as yet come upon his track. And 
yet this was not an insuperable task:’ ex ungue leonem. If we 
put together a few passages out of different writings of Wyclif, the 
riddle will be solved. Wyclif introduces him a second time, and 
that in the fifteenth chapter of his book ‘On the Church.’ Wyclif 
here treats of the confiscation of temporalities, and says that 
in England this was a thing neither new nor unheard of. He 
quotes the example of William the Conqueror, who appropriated 
numerous foundations, altered them, removed them, or gave them 
to foreigners. He points to the treatment of the Templars. More 
recently Edward III had deprived William Bathman, bishop of 
Norwich, for twelve years of the temporalities of his see, and had 
taken the same proceedings with regard to John Grandison of 
Exeter and Thomas de Lyte of Ely, and this is also the practice 
pursued under Richard II. It occurs to no one to apply to the 
curia in the matter, for this is an affair which appertains 
exclusively to the crown. Wyclif then continues— 

In ista materia est quidam doctor, qui in sui gracia misit mihi in 
scriptis tres conclusiones huic materie pertinentes. 
Est quidam doctor. We must observe that Wyclif speaks of the 
present time, and that 1878. These three ‘ Conclusions’ and the 
answer to them respectively are precisely the same as those which 
meet us in the tract printed by Lewis. Consequently this latter 
belongs beyond doubt to the period of the ‘De Ecclesia.’ The very 
first proposition, Domini temporales possunt in aliquo casu legitime 
auferre ab ecclesiasticis bona sua, was not advanced by Wyclif in 
1366, but it was first put forth in the time of the Good Parliament, 


7 That I myself did not arrive sooner at the true relations of affairs was owing to 
the fact that I received Lewis’s book long ago only as a temporary loan, until through 
Mr, Matthew’s kindness I became possessed of a copy of my own, 
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and that neither in pamphlet form nor from the pulpit; he taught 
it from his chair in Oxford. It is the seventeenth out of the 
nineteen propositions which Wyclif publicly enunciated, and on 
account of which in May 1377 Gregory XI took proceedings 
against him. Wyclif had taught the doctrine in the time of the 
Good Parliament, which occupied itself with the idea of a general 
secularisation of church property. 

This naturally drew down upon him the sharpest opposition on 
the side of the endowed orders. When he handled the same theme 
in a learned form in his book on Civil Dominion (‘De Civili 
Dominio,’ i. 38), a Benedictine appeared upon the scene, and 
carried the conflict into the pulpit and the street. The Benedictine 
delivered his discourses in St. Mary’s Church at Oxford. Wyclif 
was now, we may infer, compelled to reply, and wrote as a sequel 
to his first book a second, and after that a third one, ‘ De Civili 
Dominio.’ 

Licet [so we read in book ii. ch. i.] capitulo xxxvii rogarem obnixius 
omne genus auditorii fovere evangelicam veritatem qua dixi ecclesiasticos 
ad tantum posse delinquere quod domini temporales possent ab eis legitime 
ac meritorie auferre temporalia . . . surrepunt tamen emuli, nitentes 
veritatem istam dirimere. Et revera sepe revolvi in animo quid movebat 
illum dominum et socium de ordine sancti Benedicti inter omnes valentes 
Oxonie tam singalariter ac prepostere dictum negocium attemptare. 
Prepostere dico, eo quod videtur muliis sapientibus istam materiam per- 
tractandum scolastice, antequam predicata fuerit super tecta. 


In order, however, that no doubt may remain that the theses 
in the tract printed by Lewis are the same as those handled in 
‘ De Civili Dominio,’ I will place the passages from the two works 
side by side. 

Lewis, p. 863. ‘De Crv. Dominio.’ 


| 
doclor . . . obiciens ex adverso | 
quod sit falsum et pseudo-evangeli- | 


cum quod domini temporales pos- | . +. quod domini temporales 
sunt in aliquo casu legitime auferre | possent ab eis legitime ac meritorie 
ab ecclesiasticis bona sua... . auferre bona sua... . 

In nullo casu licet viros eccle- | Sacerdotes peccantes per se ipsos 


siasticos coram seculari iudice con- | ac suos episcopos debent corrigi. 
veniri. ... | 
Wyclif’s antagonist, it seems, had preached in St. Mary’s, Ox- 
ford, to the effect that the priests might be punished either by 
one another or by the bishops; but in no case by any secular 
lord. 

Wyclif meets his opponent once more in ‘ De Civili Dominio,’ 
book iii. ch. xviii. 

Secundo incidentaliter patet solucio argumentorum que doctor meus 
reverendus magister Willelmus Wadford multipliciter contra conclu- 
x2 
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sionem in secundo huius positam de negacione civilis dominii clericorum 
arguit.... 


It is to this opponent that Wyclif replies. According to Wyclif’s 
quotation we must assume that it is the same, although I do not 
deny that there is a great difficulty in the fact that William 
Wadford is here called a Benedictine, while according to Shirley’s 
investigations he was a Minorite.- There must doubtless be a mis- 
take in the transcription of the manuscript. 

However this may be, one thing is certain, that the opponent 
of Wyclif in the treatise published by Lewis and in ‘De Civili 
Dominio’ is the same person. . And this same opponent of Wyclif’s 
meets us again in ‘De Ecclesia.’ We there find exactly the 
same theses, with the exception of one, for which another is sub- 
stituted. This difference in the arrangement of the theses is 
explained by the fact that William Wadford opposed Wyclif both 
in writing and in the pulpit, and when speaking from the pulpit ) 
laid special stress on a thesis which was absent from the ) 
controversial treatise ; moreover, the thesis which is missing in ‘ De 
Keclesia ’ is mentioned in ‘ Dé Civili Dominio.’ 

The conclusion from all this is that the dispute between Wyclif 
and his antagonist belongs not to the year 1366 (or 1367), but to the 
year 1376 (or 1877). 




















But how, then, about the tribute? Is there not a word said 
about that? The investigators of the life and works of Wyclif have 
hitherto overlooked the fact that in Lewis’s treatise the subject of 
debate is not the question of the tribute, but the three theses— 


1. Domini temporales non possunt in aliquo casu legitime auferre ab 
ecclesiasticis bona sua. 

2. In nullo casu licet viros ecclesiasticos coram seculari iudice con- 
veniri. 

8. Omnis ablacio rerum ab ecclesia est iniusta. 


Of the tribute Wyclif says not a word that calls for any reply from 
his opponent. Wyclif brings the serious objection against him that 
he is dragging in a question which is irrelevant, which is unim- 
portant in reference to the theses in dispute, and is strange to every 
‘speculative theologian’ and jurist. ‘And this he-has done 
although we had agreed to use no subterfuges, but to keep strictly 
to the matter in hand.’ According to this Wyclif’s opponent 
dragged in the question of the tribute wantonly, in order to blacken 
Wyclif in the eyes of the curia, and by getting heavier ecclesiastical 
censures pronounced against him to rob him of his endowments, 
with the view of recommending himself in the eyes,of the pope, and, 
should the pope’s dominion over England be established, to bring 
about the accumulation of worldly wealth by the abbeys in greater 
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quantities and with increased security. It is, therefore, an accident 
that Wyclif came to express himself regarding a question to answer 
which was, as he himself says, no business of his. When, however, 
he recognised the trap that had been laid for him he answered the 
question not in his own person, but sent to his opponent replies 
which had been given—so he had heard—in an assembly of tem- 
poral lords. In this consultation Wyclif did not take part him- 
self: T'ransmitto doctorem meum reverendum ad solucionem huius 
argumenti, quam audivi in quodam consilio a dominis secularibus 
esse datam. He appeals to hearsay. It is possible that he may 
have in mind the parliamentary negotiations of 13866, but it is 
certain that the arguments which he has placed in the mouth of 
the secular lords are his own. The only answer quite to the point 
is that of the last lord, which entirely agrees with the resolution 
of the parliament. It is an important point that Wyclif says the 
matter is foreign to him. We see from this that he himself 
could not possibly for a long time after 1366 have played the part 
which recent writers on the subject have attributed to him. 

Let us hold, then, to our conclusion: The genesis of the tract 
printed by Lewis is to be placed somewhere about the year 1377 or 
1378. In that case the words too, Si ego assererem talia contra 
regem meum, olim fuissent in parliamento dominorum Angliae venti- 
lata, admit of an easier interpretation than Lechler has succeeded 
in giving to them, for we know that Wyclif was active in parlia- 
mentary affairs earlier than 1378. 

On this assumption another passage becomes clear, which 
has hitherto caused much difficulty to investigators. In the very 
beginning of the tract published by Lewis we read, Ego autem 
cum sim peculiaris regis clericus. . . . Pauli understands by the 
term peculiaris clericus a royal chaplain, for which no trace of & 
proof is to be found. Lechler more correctly thinks of a govern- 
ment commissioner. But the matter does not belong at all to the 
year 1866 or 1367. Ten years later Wyclif, by the king’s order, 
actually drew up statements for the parliament. He could then 
better call himself a peculiaris regis clericus than at an earlier date. 

I may add one more piece of internal evidence as a proof that 
the treatise printed by Lewis belongs to a later period. He makes 


use therein of almost the very same protestatio as in ‘ De Civili 
Dominio.’ 


LEwIs, p. 366. ‘De Cry. Dom.’ ii. 11. 
Ego autem tamquam humilis | Protestor publice quod non in- 
et obediencialis filius Romane ec- | tendo personam aliquam diffamare 
clesie protestans me nihil velle as- | . . . nec video quomodo id offen- 


serere quod sonaret iniuriam dicte | 


ecclesie vel racionabiliter offenderet 
pias aures. 


deret pias aures. . . 
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Among all the numerous ‘protestations’ of Wyclif this turn of 
expression appears only in the two above-named treatises, and 
must therefore have been a favourite one with him in 1377 and 
1378. 


It is quite possible that Wyclif, when he brings forward his 
seven lords in reply to the claims of the papacy, has in view not 
the events of 1366 at all, but those of 1874. The ‘Eulogium 
Historiarum ’ records under this year that after Whitsuntide the 
king assembled a great council of prelates and lords at West- 
minster. In the midst of the sanctuary sat Prince Edward and 
the archbishop of Canterbury, William Whittlesey; on the side 
of the archbishop the prelates, on the side of the prince the 
temporal lords. In front of the prince and the archbishop sat 
on one bench, side by side, four masters of theology, the provincial 
of the Dominican friars, John Owtred a monk of Durham, John 
Mardisle, and Thomas Ashburn an Augustinian. At the sides sat 
the canonists and civilians. The chancellor arose, and stated as the 
cause of the summons that the pope had sent to the king a bull, 
wherein he had written: quod cum ipse sit dominus generalis ex 
Christi vicariatu, ac dominus spiritualis et capitalis regni Angliae ex 
dono olim Iohannis regis, mandat, quod rex levari faciat tallagium in 
subsidium contra sibi rebelles Florentinos et alios, et illud sihi mittere 
non postponat—that is, ‘the pope, to whom England belongs by 
virtue of the gift of King John, desires the king to raise a tax 
throughout the land, in order that the seditious Florentines may 
be overthrown. The king must not delay to send the money.’ 
Before I proceed any further I shall remark that the ‘ Kulogium’ 
proves to be well informed in very many respects, and that the mere 
mention of the Florentines points to the fact that there is no 
confusion here with the demand of 1366. 

‘You prelates,’ now inquires the king, ‘ tell me, is the pope, as 
the vicar of Christ, our lord? You lords of the laity may speak 
to-morrow.’ The chancellor called upon the archbishop, who then 
arose. ‘I cannotdeny,’ said he, ‘ that the pope is lord of all.’ And 
so answer the prelates in order. The provincial begs to be excused 
from giving an answer. The monk of Durham brings forward the 
well-known argument of the two swords. On the other hand 
Mardisle, who was apparently a Minorite, maintained the theory of 
the Minorites, which they had so brilliantly defended in the contest 
between Lewis of Bavaria and John XXII, and of whose spokesmen 
one, himself an Englishman, was Ockham. Mardisle said, ‘ Neither 
Christ nor his disciples had any worldly dominion ; nay, rather he 
commanded them to renounce the world.’ Then Mardisle relates 
how Boniface VIII first laid claim to secular lordship, and how he 
suffered shipwreck in consequence. Mardisle’s doctrines are in 
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complete agreement with those which Wyclif taught at a later date. 
The reply of the Austin friar was somewhat evasive, but rather 
more, if anything, in favour of the laity. 

Mardisle’s speech must have produced a deep impression on the 
assembly, for the archbishop was moved to the sharp retort, 
‘ Truly good eounsel was to be found in England only before these 
friars came here.’ The prince promptly rejoined, ‘ By reason of 
thy simplicity we were fain to call them in, for had it depended 
upon thee we might have lost the kingdom.’ The next day even 
the archbishop admitted that the pope is not lord over England, 
and the monk of Durham also had changed his views. ‘ And now,’ 
asked the king, ‘what has become of thy two swords?’ ‘Ah! 
to-day I am armed with better discernment.’ 

Lastly, the laity said that King John had given the kingdom 
to the pope without their consent; he could not possibly have done 
so legitimately. With this answer messengers were despatched to 
the pope. This must have been the embassy which was sent to 
the euria shortly before the congress of Bruges, and to which the 
very same monk of Durham belonged. 

Now observe, the answer of the temporal lords corresponds 
exactly with the language of the seventh lord in the tract printed 
by Lewis. We also find expressions there which recall the opening 
speech of the chancellor. When, therefore, William Wadford, or 
whoever was the opponent, turned against Wyclif, and brought 
forward the feudal supremacy of the pope, is it not much more 
natural to think of the year 13874 than of 1365? If, as has been 
shown, a sharp controversy arose between the two-men in 1376 or 
1377, this story about the feudal relation was still so fresh in the 
memories of men that it could be well used as an argument. 
Indeed, it now becomes for the first time completely clear how 
Wyelif could say that his opponent had unjustifiably dragged in 
the subject in order to bring him into discredit with the curia. 

Hence it follows that the tract printed by Lewis, the supposed 
date of which has hitherto caused Wyclif’s entry upon public affairs 
to be assigned to too early a period, was not composed until after 
Wyclif had written his first book ‘De Civili Dominio.’ Otherwise 
he would surely have taken notice of his opponent in the first book, 
since he deals with the very same subject in the thirth-sixth chapter 
of that book. The second book only appeared after Wadford’s 
controversy. Itis a mistake to suppose that Wyclif up to this 
time held any fully developed opinion in regard to questions of 
ecclesiastical politics. Hitherto he is only a ‘simple’ theologian, 
and handles definite questions which have been proposed to him 
from the point of view of theological dogma. Thus he says in the 
tract published by Lewis, ‘If the possession of temporalities is 
burdensome to the church they must be taken away from it. But 
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whether the church at the present day is in such a case it is not 
my business to inquire; that must be left to politicians to deter- 


mine.’ It was the antagonism of a Wadford, and possibly of other- 


adversaries as well, that first compelled him to bring the questions 
of ecclesiastical politics to the forefront. 

How frequently mistakes are made, even at the present day, 
with regard to such questions concerning Wyclif, Lorimer himself 
has given a proof, when in a note he rejects Lechler’s view that 
Wyclif’s judgment respecting the oath of the papal collector Garnier 
was written in 1872; this judgment also belongs to the time of 
Richard II., as we learn from the words regi nostro, licet in aetate 
iuvenili florenti. 

Wyclif was sent to Bruges in 1874, not as a man of the sword, 
but as a man of peace ; in this capacity he could not have appeared 
there had he already in that year, let alone in 1365, taken the 
position on which he stood in 1877 and 1378. 

An objection to my view has been urged by my esteemed 
collaborator Mr. F. D. Matthew, who asks, ‘ How was it possible 
that Wyclif in the short space of about eight years should have 
written such a multitude of books?’ To this it must be said: how 
quickly Wyclif worked is seen from the rapidity with which both 
the voluminous second and third books of ‘De Civili Dominio’ 
were written ; secondly, many of his works were put together out 
of various parts, some of which might have been composed at 
very different times, as, for example, the book ‘On the Church ;’ 
again, others contain, like the ‘ Opus Evangelicum,’ simply commen- 
taries. On the other hand it may well be asked: if Wyclif had 
already written that vehement treatise (printed by Lewis) in 1366 
cr 1367, how was it possible that the hierarchy on the one hand, 
the king on the other, should leave him for nearly another ten 
years almost without notice? Would the intervention of the curia 
in that case have actually followed only in 1877, and not at a 
considerably earlier date? and would not the king have given to 
Wyclif in 1374 the place which John Mardisle held ? 


J. LOSERTH. 


JOHN AUBREY’S BIOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS. 


Art the suggestion of Anthony Wood, who was at the time collecting 
materials for the ‘ Athenae Oxonienses,’ John Aubrey, in the years 
1680 and 1681, jotted down what he calls ‘ brief lives’ of certain 
men and women he had met or heard about. Among these were 
several mathematicians, and in 1690 he added to his collections 
several notices of mathematical writers of an earlier date, intending 
to. bring them out separately under the title of ‘An Apparatus 
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towards the Lives of the English Mathematicians.’ These gossipy 
biographies are found chiefly in four manuscripts in the Bodleian 
(MSS. Aubrey 6-9, of which MS. Aubrey 7 was sadly mutilated 
by Wood). 

When the Rev. John Walker and Philip Bliss printed ‘ Letters 
written by Kminent Persons in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries ’ (London, 1813), they added as an appendix (vol. ii. part ii. 
pp. 197-637) ‘ Lives of Eminent Men,’ by John Aubrey. 

This appendix undoubtedly contains the most characteristic and 
interesting parts of Aubrey’s collections, but it cannot be looked 
upon as other than a most unsatisfactory piece of work. It omits 
many lives entirely ; it leaves out, often quite arbitrarily and some- 
times without the apology of asterisks, passages from the lives it 
gives ; and its misreadings are neither few nor slight. 

I have collated the printed text with Aubrey’s manuscripts, and 
give here some specimens of the defects of this edition. 


I. Misreadings.—Aubrey’s handwriting is somewhat cramped,' 
but by no means exceptionally difficult. Only great carelessness 
can account for the frequency with which the printed text perverts 
the author’s sense. 

Most frequently when Aubrey uses an interesting old-fashioned 
word, or a characteristic spelling, the printed text substitutes a 
misreading. 


P. 198, Aubrey says, ‘I have imped some feathers of the wings of time,’ 
using a term of that sport of falconry which he had followed in his youth, 
The printed text gives ‘ wiped . . . off.’ 

P. 289, Aubrey uses the word ‘ an astergance,’ i.e. abstergence, for the 
loss of a friend. The printed text gives ‘an after game,’ thus depriving 
Dr. Murray of a word for the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ 

P. 556, Aubrey speaks of manuscripts in Hereford Cathedral Library, 
lying ‘uncouth and unkiss ;’ ‘ untoucht and useless’ is printed. 

P. 871, Aubrey describes the discourses at the Rota club as beirg 
‘banded,’ i.e. bandied, ‘with great eagernesse.’ This appears as 
‘ larded.’ 


These misreadings in many places entirely alter Aubrey’s state- 
ments. 


P. 201, the printed text says Sir Robert Aiton was ‘eldest son to Sir 
John Aiton,’ where Aubrey wrote ‘ brother.’ 

P. 226, Francis Bacon’s ‘daughter married her gentleman-usher, 
where Aubrey has ‘ dowager.’ 

P. 264, Spain is represented as exchanging her ‘gospel’ for the 
‘ wines’ of Mexico ; but Aubrey gives ‘ mines.’ 

P. 471, Aubrey’s ‘ my coz. Boothby’ becomes ‘ Col. Boothby.’ 





' A facsimile of it is given as plate II. in vol. iv. of Wood’s Life and Times (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc., 1895). 
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II. Omissions in the Lives printed.—In several places the omission 
of passages is indicated by asterisks. Some of these represent ex- 
cisions of anecdotes more or less coarse. But the editors are very 
inconsistent in this respect, letting things nasty enough stand at 
times, and at other times exceeding in severity. In mentioning the 
jocular affiliation of Sir William Davenant to Shakespeare (p. 303) 
it was quite needless to asterisk these passages:* ‘I have heard 
parson Robert* say that Mr. W. Shakespeare haz given him a 
hundred kisses ;’ ‘ He ‘ would tell them the story as above,* in which 
way his mother had a very light report.’ In the life of George 
Monk (p. 452) the same primness has cut out Aubrey’s account of 
the old. ballad of 

The five women-barbers 
That lived in Drury Lane, 


and its origin. Nor should the dark charge which Aubrey brings 
against Lord Chancellor Bacon (p. 226) have been mutilated: ‘ He 
Was a watdepacrys. His Ganimeds and favourites tooke bribes.’ 
History takes note of like charges, true or false, against the king ; 
why need she blink at them when brought against the minister ? 

In other cases the terrible asterisks cut out utterly inoffensive 
remarks. The asterisks sometimes,in fact, occupy almost as much 
space as the words themselves would. A reference to ‘severall 
little bookes’ of Henry Isaacson (p. 411) is followed by three 
asterisks ; but all that is omitted is ‘quaere of the minister’s wife 
(his niece) their titles,’ a trivial remark, but having this value, that 
it shows Aubrey had access to personal information about Isaacson. 

But these asterisks by no means indicate the real facts as to 
omissions. Numerous phrases, sentences, and paragraphs, some 
of them very characteristic of the person or subject alluded to, are 
omitted without mark or comment. In the life of Chillingworth 
(p. 286), after mentioning Arundel Castle, the printed text ignores 
what Aubrey adds in his manuscript—‘ wherin he was much blamed 
by the king’s soldiers for his advice in military affaires, and they 
curst that little priest, and imputed the losse of the castle to his 
advice.’ 

In the list of members of Harrington’s Rota Club (p. 872) 
Aubrey -had included ‘Sir John Hoskins,’ ‘J. Arderne,’ and 
‘Thomas Mariet, esq.,’ but struck them out, adding a note on an 
inserted slip, ‘ Sir J. Hoskyns and deane Arderne, etc., would not 
like their names seen.’ This is a poor excuse for the editor's 
silently expunging them. 

In the life of Hobbes, in mentioning Hobbes’s visit in 1684 to 
Malmesbury (p. 604), Aubrey says, ‘His conversation about those 

? Aubrey has erased them, but they are legible beneath the erasure. 


* Robert Davenant, elder brother of William, * Sir William Davenant. 
* That he was Shakespeare’s son, 
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times was much about Ben Jonson, Mr. Ayton, etc.’—omitted in 
the printed text, with several other passages of the same kind. 

In the life of Raleigh, among other passages omitted, are two 
which set off in a lively manner the family boorishness and violence 
of temper :-— 


My cosen Whitney © was coetanean with this Walter Ralegh ’ at Oxon : 
I have now forgot of what house he [Raleigh] was, but I remember he 
[Whitney] told me that he was a handsome lusty stout fellow, very bold, 
and apt to affront. Spake Latin very fluently, and was a notable dispu- 
tant and courser, and would never be out of countenance nor baffeled. 
Fight lustily ; and, one time of coursing, putt a turd in the box, and 
besmeared it about his antagonist’s face. 

My old friend, James Harrington, esq., ‘ Oceana,’ was well acquainted 
with Sir Benjamin Ruddyer, who was an acquaintance of Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s. He told Mr. J. H. that Sir Walter Ralegh being invited to 
dinner to some great person where his son was to goe with him, he sayd 
to his son ‘Thou art expected to day at dinner to goe along with me, 
but thou art such a quarrelsome, affronting . . .,* that I am ashamed to 
have such a peare® in my company.’ Mr. Walter humbled himselfe to 
his father, and promised he would behave himselfe mighty mannerly. So 
away they went (and Sir Benjamin, I think, with them). He sate next 
to his father, and was very demure at least halfe dinner time. Then sayd 
he '®, ... Sir Walter being strangely surprized and putt out of his coun- 
tenance at so great a table, gives his son a damned blow over the face. 
His son, as rude as he was, would not strike his father, but strikes over 
the face the gentleman that sate next to him and sayed ‘ Box about ; 
*twill come to my father anon.’ ’Tis now a common-used proverb. 


In the life of Ben Jonson these anecdotes are omitted (MS. 
Aubr. 8, fol. 15). 


Ben Jonson had 50 li. per annum for . . . yeares together to keepe 
off Sir W. Wiseman of Essex from being sheriff. At last king James 
prickt him, and Ben came to his majestie and told him he had ‘ prickt 
him to the heart,’ and then explayned him selfe (innuendo Sir W. W. 
being prickt sheriff) and got him struck off. ... When B. J. was dyeing, king 
Charles sent him but X Ji. 


In the same life (p. 413), ‘ old parson . . . Hill’ is erroneously 
marked as the authority for Jonson’s residence at Cambridge, 
whereas Aubrey cites him as saying that Jonson had worked as 
a bricklayer on Lincoln’s Inn garden wall. 


III. Omissions of Entire Lives.—The preface says that ‘a few 

* James Whitney, who matriculated at St. Mary Hall, 19 April 1611, but took his 
degrees from Brasenose. 

? Walter (eldest son of Sir Walter) matriculated at Corpus in 1607. The disputa- 
tions which bore the name of ‘ coursing’ excited great rivalries between individuals 
and colleges, often leading to blows: see Wood’s Life and Times, ii. 75. 

§ Blank in manuscript, Aubrey apparently having forgotten the epithet said to 
have been used. ® 2*To have such appear.’ 

‘© He narrates as having happened to his father and himself that day a variant 
on the old story of Lais rejecting the suitor, 
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short lives, containing nothing of importance,’ have been omitted. 
As a matter of fact the printed text gives 130 lives, but Aubrey’s 
manuscripts contain at least 140 other lives,'' many of them short, 
but a good number of them of substantial length and not yielding 
in interest to those printed. 

I give here a list of these biographies or notices, short or long 
alike, with the manuscript references. 


Francis Anthony, chemist, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 21 v. 

John Aubrey,'? an autobiography, MS. Aubrey 7, fol. 8, and MS 
Aubr. 26, pp. 9, 10. 

Isaac Barrow, D.D., MS. Aubr. 8. fol. 99, and MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 51. 

‘Old Mr. Beeston,’ MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 6,and MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 45. Of 
him Aubrey notes that Dryden termed him ‘ the Chronicle of the Stage.’ 
He is cited in several places by Aubrey as a source of information about 

players and playwrights, e.g. about Ben Jonson. See also infra, under 
Shakespeare. 

Richard Benese, mathematician, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 71. 

Mistress Berkeley, MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 6. 

Henry Billingsley, mathematician, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 85 v. ; MS. Aubr. 
7, fol. 9; MS. Aubr. 8, ff. 18, 76; 89 v., 90. 

Sir Themes Billingsley, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 67 v. 

Edward Brerewood, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 88 v. 

Henry Briggs, MS. Aubr. 6, ff. 47 v.-49. 

Thomas Brightman, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 49. 

Christopher Brookes, MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 8 v. 

Elizabeth Broughton, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 101 v. 

Robert Burton (‘ Melancholy’), MS. Aubr. 23, fol. 29. 

Thomas Bushell, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 97 v. The notice in the printed 
text is from MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 12 v. 

— Canning of Bristol,'* MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 65. 

Ludwig van Ceulen, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 5 

Thomas Charnock, alchemist, MS. Aubr. 8, ff. 9 v., 58 v. 

George Clifford, third earl of Cumberland, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 28; 
MS. Rawl. D. 727, fol. 96 v. 

Lord Chief Justice Coke, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 28. 

Jean Baptist Colbert, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 5. 

John Colet, dean of St. Paul’s, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 60 v. 
Henry Coley, astrologer, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 86. 

Samuel Cowper, painter, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 2. 

Henry Danvers, earl of Danby, and his mother, Elizabeth Nevill, MS. 
Aubr. 8, ff. 25, 25 v., and MS. Aubr. 8, ff. 44 v., 46. 

1! Anthony Wood has rifled several of them for his Athenae, incorporating, e.g., in 
his own work Aubrey’s life of Penn. 

12 Printed in Britton’s Memoirs of Aubrey, Lond. 1845, but with several misread- 
ings. Aubrey, in mentioning his going to school to the Rev. Robert Latimer, notes in 
the margin, ‘ delicate little horse ’—i.e. he did not walk to school, but rode a nice pony, 
like the ‘ young gent.’ he was, a fact which he mentions also in MS. Aubr. 9, fol. 31, in 
the life of Hobbes. Britton has misread the note and taken it to be a description of 
the schoolmaster as a ‘ delicate little person.’ 


‘Ss Aubrey visited relatives in Bristol as a boy, and was keenly interested in its 
antiquities. 
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Sir John Danvers, the regicide, and his father, MS. Aubr. 8, ff. 18 v., 
25 v. 

The family of Danvers-Villiers, MS. Aubr. 21, ff. 97, 97 v. 

Michael Dary, mathematician, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 1 v. 

Edward Davenant, merchant, MS. Aubr. 26, p. 16; MS. Aubr. 6, ff 
48, 45. 

Captain John Davis, MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 18 v. 

Robert Devereux, first earl of Essex, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 3. 

Sir Everard Digby, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 10. 

Leonard Digges and Thomas Digges, mathematicians, MS. Aubr. 8, 
ff. 78, 75 v. 

Sir Erasmus Dryden, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 102. 

John Dryden, MS. Aubr. 23, ff. 87, 121. 

Sir William Dugdale, MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 8 v. 

John Evelyn, MS. Aubr. 23, fol. 94; MS. Aubr. 26, fol. 14. 

Thomas Flatman, MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 8 v. 

-: Thomas Gale, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 3. 

Adrian Gilbert, MS. Aubr. 6, ff. 74 v., 79 v. 

Alexander Gill, father and son, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 28 v. 

John Glanville, of Bath, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 9 v ; MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 2. 

Sir Arthur Gorges, MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 16 v. 

John Gower, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 58 v. 

Captain (or Major) John Graunt, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 97. 

Bishop Gunning of Ely, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 14 v. 

Edmund Gunter, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 78 v. 

Alderman Guy of Bristol, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 2. 

William Habington, MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 7. 

Sir Matthew Hale, MS. Aubr. 23, ff. 8, 20 v. 

Sir Robert Harley, MS. Aubr. 23, fol. 72. 

John Hawles, MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 9. ° 

William Herbert, third earl of Pembroke, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 81; MS. 
Aubr. 21, fol. 106 v.; MS. Aubr. 23, fol. 55 v. 

Mary, countess of Henry, second earl of Pembroke, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 
81. Aubrey has attached to ‘ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,’ a vile 
fabliau which I have heard farm servants in Scotland narrate of Mary 
queen of Scots. 

John Heydon, alchemist, MS, Aubr. 8, fol. 4 v. 

John Hoskyns, serjeant-at-law, MS. Rawl. D. 727, fol. 93. 

Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 2. 

— Ingelbert, first projector of the ‘New River’ scheme, MS. 
Aubr. 8, fol. 42 v. 

Sir Leoline Jenkins, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 25. 

Richard Knollys, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 12. 

John Lacy, the player, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 20 v. 

Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 91 v. 

William Lilly, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 86; MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 45 v.; MS. 
Aubr. 28, fol. 122. ' 

Franciscus Linus, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 49 v. The life in the printed text 
is from MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 83. 

Sir Matthew Lister, MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 9 v. 
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Richard Lovelace, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 9. 
Cyprian Lucar, MS. Aubr. 8, ff. 77, 84. 
Sir John Mandeville, MS. Aubr. 3, fol. 217. 
— Markham (‘ Husbandry’), MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 102 v. 
Richard Martin, recorder of London, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 18 ; MS. Rawl. 
D. 727, fol. 96. 
Thomas May, poet, MS. Aubr. 8, ff. 27, 42 v. 
Thomas Merry, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 2. 
Sir Hugh Middleton, MS. Aubr. 8, ff. 42 v., 43; MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 60 v. 
Sir Robert Moray, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 53. 
Cardinal Morton, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 18 v. 
Thomas Mouffet, naturalist, MS, Aubr. 6, fol. 88 v.; MS. Aubr. 8, 
9. 
— Munday, MS. Aubr. 21, fol. 77, 
Robert Murray (the penny post), MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 28. 
Archbishop Neile, MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 6. 
Roger North, seaman, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 82 7. This life contains an 
attack on Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Richard Norwood, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 79 v. 
William Noy, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 26. 
William Outram, MS. Aubr. *, fol. 51. 
John Overall, dean of St. Paul’s, and his wife, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 98. 
Sir Thomas Overbury, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 90 v. 
John Partridge, astrologer, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 98. 
James Peele, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 72. 
John Pell, D.D., MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 52; MS. Aubr. 28, fol. 20. 
William Penn, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 34. 
Katherine Philips (‘Orinda’), MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 38. 
Thomas Pigot, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 97 v. ; MS. Aubr. 28, fol. 92 v. 
Sir William Platers, M.P., MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 15; MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 16. 
Sir Thomas Pope, MS. Aubr. 26, fol. 23. 
Samuel Pordage, MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 9 v. 
Vavasor Powell, MS. Aubr. 8, ff. 11, 91 +. 
Francis Quarles, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 15 v. 
Thomas Randolph, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 114. 
Robert Record, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 71 v.; MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 8-v. 
John David Rees, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 11. 
George Ripley, alchemist, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 10 v. 
Robartes family (earl of Radnor), MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 55 v. 
— Robson, glass-blower, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 42 v. 
Laurence Rooke, MS. Aubr. 6, ff. 6 v., 117. 
John Rushworth, MS. Aubr. 21, fol. 78. 
Sackville, earls of Dorset, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 100 v., 102 v.; MS. Aubr. 
7, fol. 9 v.; MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 20 v. 
William Saunderson, historian, MS. Aubr. 8, ff. 9, 50. 
John Securis, MS. Aubr. 6, fol, 83 v. 
William Shakespeare. Besides the notice of Shakespeare (pp. 537-9 
in the printed text) in MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 109, he is mentioned also in MS. 
Aubr. 8, fol. 45 v. 


‘W. Shakespeare—quaere Mr, Beeston, who knowes most of him from 
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Mr. Lacy. He lives at Shoreditch at Hoglane within 6 dores north 
Folgate. Quaere etiam pro Ben Jonson.’ Just above ‘W. Shakespeare ’ 
are the words, ‘The more to be admired (quaere) because he was not a 
company-keeper, lived in Shoreditch: would not be debauched, and if 
invited to Court he wasin paine.’ There is nothing in the manuscript to 
show whether Aubrey wrote this jotting for John Ogilby, the name pre- 
ceding it, or Shakespeare, the name under it, or for Beeston, the name 
occurring in the body of the note underneath. 

John Sherburne, MS. Aubr. 23, fol. 73 v. 

James Shirley, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 9. 

Thomas Shirley, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 91. 

— Spiedell, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 85. 

William Stafford, MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 5 v. 

Alderman Richard Staper, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 84 v. 

Thomas Stapleton, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 88 v. 

John Stowe, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 91; MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 1 ». 

Thomas Street, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 88. 

Thomas Sutton (Charterhouse), MS. Aubr. 3, fol. 59 v. 

John Taylor, the water poet, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 114 v. 

Herbert Thorndike, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 50 v. 

Nathaniel Torporley, MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 8 v.; MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 91. 

Thomas Triplett, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 51 v, 

— Twisse, D.D., MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 59 v. 

William de Visscher, MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 14. 

Isaac and Joh. Ger. Vossius, MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 8, and MS. Aubr. 6, 
fol. 5. 

Sir Isaac Wake, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 98. 

Clement Walker, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 11. 

Lucy Walters, MS. Aubr. 6. I have lost the reference to the folio ; 
but the note is a very brief one, and may be given here in full: ‘ Memo- 
randum :—Mr. Freeman (who married the lady Lake) has the duke of 
Monmouth’s mother’s (Miss Lucy '* Walters, who could deny nobody) 
picture, very like her, at Stanmore, neer Harrow-on-the-Hill.’ 

John Wells, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 81 v. 

John Whitson, alderman of Bristol, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 104. 

John Wilmot, earl of Rochester, MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 55 v. 

Theophilus Wodenoth, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 10 v.; MS. Aubr. 23, fol. 75 v. 

Sir Christopher Wren, MS. Aubr. 23, fol. 53; MS. Aubr. 6, fol. 28 v. ; 
MS. Aubr. 7, fol. 8 v.; MS. Aubr. 21, fol. 69—all slight jottings. 

Edward Wright, MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 82. The notice in the printed 
text is from MS. Aubr. 8, fol. 60 v. 

ANDREW CLARK. 


“ ¢Lucy’ substituted for ‘ Betty.’ 
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Reviews of Books 


Manuel de Diplomatique. Par A. Giry. (Paris: Hachette. 1894.) 


Ir we have long deferred giving an account of M. Giry’s admirable work, 
it has been partly because his nine hundred large and closely printed 
pages necessarily required time for perusal, and partly because the 
character of the book made it desirable to test it by practical use. We 
may now say that as a model of rigorous method and lucid exposition 
it ranks high among those results of sound training and practical 
experience which we are accustomed to expect from the professors of the 
Ecole des Chartes. For the study of French documents it supplies 
all that is needed in a textbook; while for other countries, in regard to 
which it does not claim to be exhaustive, it is remarkably accurate, and 
seldom fails to provide the reader with sufficient references to more 
detailed authorities. We shall accordingly do little more than add a few 
notes illustrative of English usage. 

M. Giry opens his work with a general treatise on the subject-matter 
‘of diplomatic and a history of its study in modern times. In describing 
chartularies he says (p. 30) that it is exceptional to find them com- 
bined with chronicles. This is not true of English chartularies. For 
instance, the White Register of Lichfield Cathedral begins with the 
Chester annals, the Burton annals, and extracts from William of Malmes- 
bury, and only on f. 83 reverts to its proper subject, a collection of 
charters relating to the possessions of the dean and chapter.! The 
history and chartulary of St. Peter's, Gloucester, are in a single manu- 
script ; so are the chronicle and chartulary of Hyde Abbey. The ‘ Liber 
Landavensis’ is a history of the bishops of Llandaff, and also to some 
extent a chartulary of the church; though it is true that the charters, 
many of which belong to the same century, are not written in the same 
hand as the lives. In M.Giry’s account of diplomatic publications previous 
to Mabillon’s time the names of Dugdale and Prynne ought to have been 
mentioned side by side with Goldast and Miraeus (p. 58); and in the 
enumeration of works on diplomatic (p. 70) reference might have been 
made to the special list relating to England, which is printed on p. 794. 

M. Giry’s second book is devoted to technical chronology. We do not 
agree with the criticism which has been made that this portion is out of 
place in a treatise on diplomatic. For the purpose of fixing the date of a 
document, and often of condemning it as a forgery, an exact knowledge 


' Hist. MSS. Comm. 14th Report, app. viii. 206-16. 
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of chronology is essential. The student of diplomatic is, in fact, met at 
every step by problems of chronology, and on grounds of convenience— 
though not perhaps logically defensible—we are thankful to have a full 
apparatus ready at hand. Besides M. Giry has not merely reprinted old 
rules and tables. He has added largely from his own stores, and has 
made the rules a good deal more intelligible than they are in the ordinary 
books of reference. On p. 89 we read that the reckoning from the Christian 
era was introduced into England by St. Augustine, and appeal is made 
to a well-known charter of Osric, king of the Hwiccas, dated in 676; but 
this date would not be incompatible with its introduction by Archbishop 
Theodore. The charter, however, is in all probability a forgery,? and it 
is on the whole more likely that we owe the computation to Bede. On 
pp. 112-29 M. Giry has brought together most valuable collections 
respecting the mode of calculating the beginning of the year at different 
times and in different countries. For France these are, we suppose, as 
near completeness as it is possible to attain. It is interesting to observe 
that besides the official reckoning from Easter, universellement connu 
sous le nom de‘ style de France,’ ‘ mos Gallicanus’ (p. 118 ; ef. pp. 110f.), 
the style of the Annunciation or Lady Day reckoning is also described in 
1233 under the name of mos Gallicanus (p. 107 n.) This was the old- 
fashioned practice in certain districts, and the notice indicates how slowly 
the usage of the royal chancery impressed itself on the kingdom at large. 
In regard to other countries there is room for addition and correction in 
M. Giry’s statements—for instance, in the case of the Netherlands, con- 
cerning which some memoranda were put together in this Review (vol. 
vii. pp. 149 f., 1892). As for the practice in England, the author is not quite 
accurate. On p. 108 he says that the reckoning of the year from Lady 
Day commenca a y étre employé apres la conquéte de 1066 et se substitua 
peu d peu dVancien style ecclésiastique de Noél, qu’il avait complétement 
détréné a la fin du xiii* siécle. A little later (p. 124) it is stated more 
correctly that the Christmas reckoning persista jusqu’d la fin du sxii* 
siécle et méme au deld. Mais depuis le milieu du xii* siécle le style de 
v Annonciation fut employé concurremment. As a matter of fact Gervase 
of Canterbury, writing about 1188, remarks (‘ Opp. Hist.’ i..90) that the 
reckoning from Christmas had been employed by almost all chroniclers 
before him, and adds that he would have liked to adopt the reckoning 
from Lady Day, but found himself so apt to make mistakes that he gave 
up the attempt. Clearly, therefore, the latter computation was a recent 
usage, with which writers had not become familiar by 1188. It has even 
been shown by M. Bémont (Revue Critique, N.S. xxxi. 53 f., 1891) that 
the practice fluctuated as late as the first years of the fourteenth century. 

We cannot here dwell upon the extremely careful account given by 
M. Giry of the various elements of calculation which were made use of in 
the middle ages for the purpose of fixing Easter Day, though we have 
read it with great interest and found it very much more lucid than any 
other treatment we know of this highly complicated subject. There is 
one small but important error on p. 147, where it is said that Easter Day 
is the Sunday qui suit la pleine lune postérieure aw 21 mars, instead of 


? See Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Eccles. Doc. iii. 129 n.c ; W. Bright, Zarly 
Engl. Church Fist. p. 261, n. 3 (1878). 
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‘the full moon of or next after 21 March,’ as M. Giry correctly states 
elsewhere. We know of no good evidence that John de Sacro Bosco or 
Holywood was a Scotsman (p. 160) ; and on p. 161 John XXII, according 
to modern usage, should be John XXIII. In the table of the republican 
calendar (p. 178) 1 vendémiaire, an IIT, is given as 21 instead of 22 Sept. 
1794. The tables giving all chronological data from the annus domini to 
2000, and the perpetual calendars which follow them, are extremely 
serviceable and easy of reference.’ The glossary of dates and the list of 
saints’ days are to some extent eclectic. In the former we should have 
been glad to have some of the more familiar English dates, such as Hock- 
tide and Lammas Day. In the latter M. Giry has undoubtedly been well 
advised in omitting those saints—a large number in most lists—who are 
not known to have been commemorated in the middle ages, as well as 
saints of later date than the fourteenth century. 

M. Giry’s third book deals chiefly with names of persons and places, 
and with the language of documents. On p. 821 the title of king of 
France is said to have been used by the English sovereigns down to King 
George I: it lasted, in fact, down to the act of union with Ireland in 1800. 
Nor is it correct to speak of Henry VIII as taking the title of fidei defensor ; 
it was formally conferred upon him by the pope. On p. 834 Ciacconius 
(as edited by Oldoinus) should certainly have been cited among the 
authorities for the lives of the cardinals. With reference to the title of 
cardinal, it might have been noticed that it still exists in London, where 
there are two cardinals in the college of minor canons of St. Paul’s 
cathedral. The style of archimandrita for an archbishop is traced in 
documents back to the eleventh century (p. 336); but it was in current 
use, if not actually found in documents, in the tenth.‘ The titles of sacrae 


3 Some of our readers may not be sorry to be presented with a memoria technica 
for finding the day of the week for any given date. It is due to the ingenuity of 
Father G. Chambeau, 8.J., and was published in the Bibl. de l’Ecole des Chartes, 
liv. 594 £. (1893). The day of the week is indicated by the remainder of the following 
formula, 1 being Sunday, 2 Monday, and so on ;— 


. (m+d+[o-m+y+4) +7. 
m, the month number, is the solar regular (as given in Giry, p. 139, and in Bond’s 
Handy Book, p. 166) diminished by one :— 


Se ng } | 
| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June Nov. | Dec. 
| | 


July | Aug. |Sept. Oct. 


}1, 4) 4] 0] 2] 5 
d is the day of the month. 
c is the cycle number ;— 
18, in the Julian calendar 
22, in the Gregorian calendar before 1700 


pol sielalale 











21, ” ’ ». 1800 
20, ” ” ” 1900 
19, ” ” ” 2000 


h is the number of hundreds in the date. 
y is the number of years below one hundred. In taking the quarter of this frac- 
tions are disregarded. 
Example.—The accession of King John was 27 May 1199. 
(2 + 27 + [18 — 11] + 99 + 24) +7 =22, with remainder 5= Thursday 
* Ruotger, Vita Brunonis, cap. xxxvii. 
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theologiae professor and sacrae paginae professor should be added as 
equivalents of doctor in theologia (p. 339). On p. 342 it is truly said that 
existing abbeys remained abbeys after accepting the rule of Cluny; but it 
should be added that there are instances of new Cluniac abbeys being 
founded as such. This was the case of Faversham Abbey. The biblio- 
graphy for the religious orders requires enlargement. In the chapter on 
personal names the Anglo-Saxon masculines in -a might have been set 
down side by side with the German ones in -o. It seems a pity that the 
identifications of place-names in France should be made by departments 
a system which, however convenient for the modern map, has the effect of 
obscuring, at least to foreigners, the historical significance of the identifi- 
cations. Among works dealing with local names we miss the title of J. J. 
Egli’s ‘ Nomina Geographica ’ (Leipzig, 1893) ; and even the old ‘ Geogra- 
phia’ of M. A. Baudrand (Paris, 1682) is still occasionally serviceable. 
Special works of reference in this section are supplied for Germany, 
the Low Countries, Spain, Italy, and Switzerland (pp. 419 f.), but none 
for the British Isles. On the same lines as those given for other coun- 
tries it would be easy to draw up a brief list of leading works, such as 
Tanner’s ‘ Notitia Monastica,’ Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti,’ the ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus,’ 
the indexes of places in the ‘Monumenta Historiae Britannicae’ and in 
some of the volumes of the Rolls series (such as Hoveden), and for general 
purposes Lewis's ‘ Topographical Dictionary.’ M. Giry has an interest- 
ing section on the designations of places. He does not include oppidum 
among them; but we should like to know whether its special sense of a 
‘castle,’ as found in Ordericus Vitalis and, we think,.in Flodoard, is any- 
where reflected in documents. The peculiar English use of port and its 
disputed derivation might also have been mentioned. In the section 
upon the employment of the vernacular in documents, the unique series 
of Anglo-Saxon charters preserved to us should not have been omitted, 
and in speaking of the English documents written in French it would 
have been well to have expressly condemned, instead of passing by in 
silence, the mistake, still current in England, though rejected by all com- 
petent scholars, which speaks of their language as Norman-French. The 
section on the rhythm of papal documents and the rules of dictamen is a 
good summary of recent investigations of a somewhat intricate subject. 
It is well known that the papal rhythm or cwrsus has been since Urban II 
controlled by rules affecting, to some extent, the commencement and the 
body of each phrase, but above all strictly governing the concluding 
syllables, the cadence of which forms the distinctive and invariable 
feature of the style. The origin of this has been traced back to Leo the 
Great and, earlier still, to Symmachus, though John of Gaeta, who revived 
the cursus, profoundly modified its principles. Analogies have been dis- 
covered in the rhythmical prose of early liturgies, but we cannot but suspect 
the influence also of the actual lyrics which are found occasionally in those 
liturgies. The originality of the cursus seems to lie in the settlement of 
a fixed caesura before the third syllable from the end in the cursus planus 
and before the fourth syllable in the cursus velox and tardus. 

Having dealt with the various questions necessary for the study of 
records in his first three books, M. Giry proceeds in his fourth to examine 
the constituent parts of charters, beginning with the formularies and cer- 
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tain paleographical rudiments—any detailed account of paleography 
itself being properly excluded from the subject of the work. He treats in 
order the elements of which charters consist, the variations they present, 
and the marks of authentication. The phrase Nuwlli ergo, which, like the 
Si quis (or Si qua), has become almost the established name of a parti- 
cular clause in papal documents, should have been mentioned on p. 556 
as well as on p. 689. M. Giry next passes to the chanceries, giving a 
most useful, if brief, summary of the practice of the Roman chancery and 
an elaborate treatise upon that of the French kings, each with a capital 
bibliography. On p. 711 we are given for the first time a pedigree of 
Merovingian kings, with the chronology revised in accordance with the 
researches of Dr. Krusch and Julien Havet ; only, apparently by an over- 
sight, the death of Chlothar IT is placed between October 629 and April 
680, instead of definitely in the second half of September 629. For other 
chanceries M. Giry contents himself with a slighter treatment, leaving the 
empire to the domain of Professor Bresslau, and giving only short sections 
on England and the Spanish peninsula. With reference to England it 
might have been noticed (to quote M. C. V. Langlois’s words *) ‘ how much 
better the English archives were kept than were those of France, and in 
how much less mutilated a condition they have come down to us.’ At 
the same time M. Giry is entirely justified in stating that the diplomatic 
study of English records a été jusqu’d présent d peine ébauchée (p. 795). 
It is surprising to think how sound a method was pursued by Hickes nearly 
two hundred years ago, and how haphazard and untrained most of the 
diplomatic work done in England since his time has been. Itis only quite 
recently that a few scholars, such as Mr. Round and Mr. W. H. Stevenson, 
have dealt with records in a scientific manner, and that the calendars 
published by the record office have provided materials adapted to the 
requirements of the diplomatic student. Caring only for the substance 
and not possessing the knowledge to criticise the form, English students 
have too often been led into accepting false documents as genuine and 
assigning records to wrong years and even wrong reigns. What is needed 
is a treatise which shall deal with the characteristics and criteria of 
English documents with the same exactness that we find in M. Giry’s 
discussion of the French chancery (bk. v. ch. ii.) The remainder of the 
work before us is taken up with an account of episcopal and seignorial 
charters and of private acts, chiefly with reference to France; a conclud- 
ing chapter deals with forgeries in their various degrees. English readers 
will appreciate the detailed table of contents at the beginning of the 
volume, and the two admirable indexes at the end.® 
Recinatp L. Poors. 


5 EneuisH Historican Review, vol. ix. p. 756, 1894. 

* The book is so well printed that we may be excused for pointing out a few errata. 
P. 39, three English words are misprinted; p. 318, n. **, for ‘Chap.I .’ read ‘Chap. 
IL.;’ p. 339, for et wn sous-doyen read ow wn sous-doyen ; p. 503, for 902 read 962; p. 
798, for ‘ Henri II’ read ‘ Henri ITI.’ 
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A Thousand Years of the Tartars. By E. H. Parker. 
(Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. 1895.) 


Ir has been aptly said that Chinese literature is a great depository of the 
dead, for in it are to be found embalmed records of tribes, nations, 
dynasties, and dominions which have passed away, leaving not a wrack 
behind except in the pages of Chinese historians. From some few 
western writers, and from still fewer translations of oriental works, we 
have accounts of the different Tartar peoples who inhabit the wild tracts 
and moving sands of Central Asia. From such sources Sir Henry 
Iloworth compiled his monumental work the ‘ History of the Mongols,’ 
which Mr. Parker now prefaces with the present volume. 

It is difficult to write a continuous history of peoples who are 
permanent neither in place nor in name, and the history of the nomad 
tribes of Céntral Asia must always present the aspect of a moving 
panorama in which tribes wax, wane, and disappear with bewildering 
frequency. Of all the empires of Eastern Asia China alone has through 
all its vicissitudes continued to exist, and to maintain a contemporaneous 
literature, and in the course of her long history she has been brought at 
varying intervals and at different epochs into intimate contact with all 
the leading tribes on her northern and western frontiers. Her sovereigns 
have intermarried with them, have posed as suzerains over them, have at 
times been conquered by them, and have had to yield their throne to their 
chieftains, who, though ignorant and illiterate, have yet by force of their 
right arms swept over the northern provinces of the empire with their 
fugitive troops. It is, then, to the histories of this empire that we have 
a right to look for some consistent records of these wandering tribes. 

Unhappily, Chinese literature is a sealed book to all but a select few, 
of whom Mr. Parker is one, and the general public owe him a debt of 
gratitude for having placed the records of the Tartars from that occult 
literature within their reach. Mr. Parker begins his history with the 
account of the Hiungnu, the Scythians of Herodotus, and possibly the 
Huns of the west, who lived the typical life of nomads. 

Their country was the back of a horse. They moved from place to place with 
their flocks and herds, always in search of fresh pasture. Horses, cattle, and 
sheep were their usual possessions. . . . They had no cities or towns of any 
description ; but, though their residence in one place never lasted long, each 
tribe had reserved to it a certain range of territory. ... They possessed no 
written character, and all orders and administrative acts were conveyed by word 
of mouth only. When mere babies they were taught to ride on sheep, and to 
shoot rats or birds with a tiny bow and arrow. ... Every one, from the 
highest to the lowest, fed upon flesh and milk, used the skins of the animals 
slaughtered as clothing, and wore an overcoat of felt made out of the hair... . 
A universal custom, which, as we shall see, extended for a thousand years over 
the whole of Tartary, was for the son to take over his deceased father’s wives 
(with the exception of his mother), and for younger brothers to take over the 
widows of their elder brethren. . . . In times of peace, besides tending their 
herds, they kept their hands in training by hunting and shooting ; at other times 
every man was ready for a fight or a raid. ... They were destitute of any 
consideration of mercy or justice. 


For years the conflict between China and this powerful but ruthless 
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tribe was continuous. At one time the Hiungnu would make a successful 
raid into the territories of the ‘Son of Heaven,’ and at another a Chinese 
force would carry fire and sword into the lands claimed by the Tartars. 
Generally speaking, the Chinese policy towards them was very much 
what it is at the present day towards their descendants. Honours were 
conferred upon their khans, and imperial princesses were sent to grace 
their harems. These dowceurs were sufficient to keep the Tartars quiet 
when the fortunes of war had rendered them weak, and in 51 B.c. this 
method of bribery and corruption had proved so successful that Khuganja, 
the ruling Zenghi, practically surrendered his independence to the 
emperor by presenting himself at the imperial court. The submission of 
his potentate was regarded as a triumph of Chinese diplomacy. The 
Zenghi was received with marked distinction, and ‘the emperor made 
him a number of exceedingly valuable presents, including a gold seal with 
purple ribbon, a state sword and chariot, clothes, stuffs, horses, saddles, 
and soon.’ This was the end of the first act in the drama of the decline 
of the Hiungnu. Internal dissensions grew and multiplied among them, 
and at length their power as a nation collapsed. But the warlike 
instincts of the people yet survived, and the Zenghi of the period, Liu 
Yiian, taking advantage of the disturbed condition of China, succeeded, 
after much conflict, in overrunning the northern provinces and establish- 
ing himself on the throne (a.p. 308). An empire thus founded on 

rapine was not likely to be of long duration, and just sixty years after 
Liu Yiian had established his capital at Liu Chou his descendant was 
driven from the throne by the Chinese. 

With the decline of the Hiungnu there grew into prominence the Sien 
Pi, or eastern Tartars. These people had very much the habits and 
customs of the Hiungnu, with one notable exception. ‘ The mother was 
considered the fountain of kinship, and whilst, in a fit of rage, they 
thought nothing of killing a father or brother, they never under any 
circumstances injured a mother.’ When first we hear of these nomads 
they appear as forming a buffer state between China and the Hiungnu, 
and gradually as the power of the latter collapsed they advanced and 
occupied the territories which these were powerless to protect. As time 
went on the Sien Pi increased in numbers so prodigiously that the food 
naturally available became insufficient for them, and they adopted in these 
circumstances the expedient of importing Japanese fishermen skilled in 
the use of line and net, to develop the edible treasures of the lakes and 
rivers. A thousand Japanese families were thus introduced, and it is in- 
teresting to observe that the name then used for the Japanese, Wojén— 
crooked men,’ or ‘ dwarfs ’—is that now employed in imperial edicts when, 
as lately, it is desired to throw contempt on that people. 

Like the Hiungnu the Sien Pi received many buffets from fortune. 
They survived them, however, and, as in the case of their predecessors, 
one of their khans, Shifkwi by name, succeeded by force of arms in 
establishing himself upon the throne of Northern China. But, unlike the 
short-lived Hiungnu dynasty, the Sien Pi held possession of the conquered 
territory from 886 to 535, and ruled it for the most part with vigour and 
success. But in the history of this as of all the other Tartar tribes 
there isa marked want of stability. The people lived on plunder, and held 
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possession of their ill-gotten gains just as long as their cruelty and 
power were able to keep their enemies in subjection, and no longer. The 
massacres which they perpetrated were terrible in their frequency and in 
the numbers of their victims, the entire population of captured cities being 
often swept away. One turns from the contemplation of these butcheries 
with a horror only partly mitigated by the consoling consideration that 
orientals are prone to exaggeration and delight in round numbers. 

Mr. Parker traces in continuation the records of the Jen-jén, the 
Turks, the Ouigurs, and the Cathayans, and brings his work down to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. His volume is interesting, and 
there is a sense of reality about it. There is no attempt to gloss over 
crimes or unduly to extol popular characters. Like all Chinese chro- 
nicles these tell a plain story, and whether the facts to be narrated are 
favourable or unfavourable to the Chinese they all find expression in 
their pages. They suffer also from the defects of Chinese histories. 
The visions of the writers are circumscribed, and the perspective of events 
is faulty. Some circumstances of small moment loom large, while matters 
about which we should like to hear more are treated with disappointing 
curtness. In the present volume Mr. Parker has not given us a transla- 
tion of the Chinese records, but has told their story in his own words. In 
this he has been well advised, and the result has been that he has pro- 
duced a very readable version of a subject the inherent technicalities and 
intricacies of which too often invest it with a forbidding aspect. 

Rosert K. Dovatas. 


Pagan Ireland: an Archeological Sketch: a Handbook of Irish Pre- 
Christian Antiquities. By W.G. Woop-Martin, M.R.1.A. (London : 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1895.) 


Tuts book is crammed full of information, and adorned with over four hun- 
dred illustrations, all of which are calculated to help the reader, except the 


‘ one facing the title-page. This latter, we are told, represents an ‘ ancient 


troglodyte retreat,’ but we should not have guessed it. The author says 
in his preface :— 

It ishoped that this short sketch of pagan Ireland may be acceptable to 
the general reader, who, as a rule, dislikes minute technicalities. To treat the 
subject exhaustively, every chapter would expand intoa volume ; and, although 
the reader might, perhaps, gain more insight into minute details of the past, yet 
it is questionable if he would, after perusal, obtain any clearer general insight 
into the life of the remote past. This work may also give an impetus to 
future researches and investigations. 


Now we do not, we must confess, approve of a man of Colonel Wood- 
Martin's extensive acquaintance with Irish archeology wasting his time 
on ‘the general reader ;’ but if he must do it, he had better not attempt 
it in‘a short sketch’ of seven hundred pages. If anything can be pre- 
dicated of the general reader, we should say it is that he is not a man to 
read seven hundred pages. For the special reader, however, the author 
has greatly reduced the value of his work by giving so few references at 
the foot of the page. Supposing a man who wishes to study Irish archso- 
logy. takes this volume as a handbook, what a waste of time he must 
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incur merely in getting at Colonel Wood-Martin’s authorities! The de- 
ficiency is not made up by the ‘ Bibliography of Papers and Works on 
Irish Pre-Christian Archeology which came under the author’s notice,’ 
though this is an excellent idea, well executed, and reaching in separate 
articles to a total of no less than 666. 

Colonel Wood-Martin is strongest in his archeological chapters and all 
that the spade of the excavator brings to light : he is weakest where 
he has to draw on written matter. He cannot, for instance, get over the 
alphabet of Ogham inscriptions ; but why he did not study the saints’ 
lives which are accessible in Latin or in English translations, we cannot 
comprehend, as they usually abound in traces of paganism. It is need- 
less to say that he is innocent of any knowledge of the Irish language, 
and he is sometimes inclined to show off his ignorance of that language, 
as when he mentions that ‘an Irish chief with an unpronounceable name 
and King Midas were both afflicted with asses’ ears.’ We have had the 
curiosity to find out what the inducement was in this instance to trot out 
the old joke of ‘the unpronounceable name,’ and we find that the Irish 
king’s name as it occurs in Irish story was written Labraid, which does 
not look very formidable, whatever the sound may have been. By the way, 
his ears were those of a horse and not, like so many others, those of an 
ass, as he would find if he turned to the story as translated from the Irish 
by Mr. Whitley Stokes in the Revue Celtique, ii. 198. We notice, however, 
that Mr. Stekes’s name does not figure under the heading of‘ Religion and 
Folklore’ in Colonel Wood-Martin’s bibliography. But, whether one knows 
Irish or not, there is no excuse for making the Fomorians into Formorians ; 
and this does not stand alone in the volume. What with blunders of this 
kind and uncorrected errors of the printer, we are left in doubt as to such 
a place, for example, as that repeatedly figuring in the volume as Moytirra. 
Does this mean the locality called by other people Moytwra, or is it some 
place we have never heard of ? 

We have, however, more serious difficulties: take, for instance, the 
following passage :— 

St. Patrick is dragged into the legend of Cuchullin; sometimes, though in 
rare instances, Druids appear on the scene, but how are they depicted? Not 
as dignified priests—the guardians of religion and of science—but such as they are 
afterwards described by their opponents—the Christian missionaries—as mere 
jugglers. 


As to St. Patrick being dragged into the story of Cuchullin, we should 
not be disposed to be severe on the story-teller, for, as Irish stories go, he 
seems to us to have done his work rather cleverly, and we should feel 
more grateful to Colonel Wood-Martin if he had given us his opinion of 
the description of Cuchullin’s war chariot in this and other Irish stories. 
What proof does it contain, if any, of being originally derived from persons 
who knew what the ancient chariot was? Thatis the sort of question we 
should like to ask him: at any rate we cannot implicitly accept what he 
says of the Druids. He objects to their being treated as mere jugglers ; 
but so we find St. Patrick treated likewise, only that he is made to be a 
greater juggler than those opposed to him. However, juggler is doubtless 
not the word to use of men who are described as bringing about storms 
or showers of snow: we should rather call them magicians and medicine- 
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men. He suggests that they should have been represented ‘as dignified 
priests—the guardians of religion and of science.’ Where is the evidence ? 
We should have been extremely obliged to him for producing it. To 
quote Caesar’s words concerning the Druids of Gaul is not conclusive as 
to those of ancient Ireland ; and we are far from satisfied by the author’s 
remarkable statement, that ‘the peculiar character of the Druidic Church 
precluded the existence of any very abnormal difference in the Druidism 
of Gaul, Britain, and Erin.’ 

To discuss such matters as Irish Druidism it will require somebody 
with a far firmer grasp of Irish literature and of Irish hagiology; but 
the book may be read with great advantage in so far as it deals with the 
material remains of ancient Irish culture. We can recommend it also to 
the students of folk-lore and anthropology ; for it abounds in allusions to 
facts of interest to them. Take, for instance, the mention of the soul 
fluttering about as a butterfly, or the souls of the female victims of the 
Norsemen swimming as graceful swans on Lough Erne (p. 140), of rags 
near wells as ‘ riddances’ or depositories of the ailments of the suppliants 
who hang them up (p. 158), of wells which are taboo to women (p. 142), 
of windows and doors of a house where a person has newly died being 
thrown open (p. 350), of the practice of kindling a ‘ need fire’ as a charm 
against disease among cattle (p. 245), and the ceremony of raising the 
wind by baling out the water of a well (p. 162). a 3. % 


La Guerra Gotica di Procopio di Cesarea. Testo Greco emendato 
sui Manoscritti, con Traduzione Italiana a cura di Domenico Compa- 
rETTI. Vol. I. (Lib. I.) (Roma: Istituto Storico Italiano. 1895.) 


THE want of a critical edition of Procopius (especially of the Histories) 
has long been notorious. As Krumbacher says in his ‘Geschichte der 
byzantinischen Litteratur ’ (p. 45)— 

The older editions by Leonardus Aretinus, Beatus Rhenanus, David 
Hoeschelius, &c., have only a bibliographical value. ‘The collected edition of this 
author’s works in the Paris ‘ Corpus,’ by the Jesuit Cl. Maltretus, rests on an in- 
sufficient basis. The edition in the Bonn ‘Corpus,’ prepared by G. Dindorf 
(3 vols., Bonn, 1833-38), is without any improvement worth mentioning in 
the miserably corrupt text. A critical edition of Procopius is one of the most 
pressing needs of Byzantine philology. 


This need is, we trust, at last to be supplied, at least as far as the four 
books of the ‘ History of the Gothic War’ are concerned, by the book 
before us. It is an interesting illustration of the fact that scholarship is 
not confined to Germany to observe that we owe to an Italian scholar, 
working at the behest of the Istituto Storico Italiano, this, the first critical 
edition of the history of the Gothic war. 

The text of Procopius’s history of the Gothic war, according to 
Signor Comparetti’s preface, has hitherto rested mainly on ‘ two manu- 
scripts of late date, the Monacensis (m) of the sixteenth century and the 
Parisiensis (Reg.) of the fifteenth.” These manuscripts both belong to 
the same family; but there is another family of manuscripts of much 
greater value, at the head of which stands the Codex Vaticanus (V), of 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, with two daughter manuscripts, 
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v and W, of the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries respectively. It 
certainly redounds but little to Dindorf’s credit that he should have 
been willing to bring out a new edition of Procopius without collating 
the Codex Vaticanus, of which he himself says aetate pariter atque 
auctoritate praestat caeteris, but which he knew only by certain 
extracts made for the Paris edition. This deficiency is now supplied by 
Comparetti, who says, ‘ All the codices which to my knowledge are existing 
in the libraries of Italy, hitherto entirely or almost entirely unexplored, 
from the best of the good ones, which is the Vatican V, to the worst of 
the bad ones, which is the Ambrosian D, have been collated by us.’ The 
result certainly is to give us a better text for book i. (which is all yet 
published) than any that we have hitherto possessed. In a cursory 
perusal I have found the following variations from the Bonn text, all of 
which seem to me to be distinct improvements. In i.8(p. 55) Ebrimuth, 
son-in-law of Theodahad, comes over as a deserter to Belisarius fur ran 
roic Eropévore instead of gvvy wai tr. é. In i. 14 (p. 116) Procopius, in de- 
scribing the Appian Way, says that Appius bound the great polygonal 
stones of the road together ovre yaduxa évrdg obre re GAXO € pPePrAnpéroc, 
XaAuwa=cement or rubble gives a much better sense here than the old 
reading yadxa. In i, 18 (134) the battle is described as varying dpi rir 
rvAny i Ladapia wropasrat, This, which is the text of the Vatican MSS., 
gives us a perfectly intelligible sense. The old reading # Bedoapi 
®ropacrae roy forced us to resort to conjectures about the Pincian Gate 
having been afterwards named the Belisarian, conjectures which were 
rendered highly improbable by the fact that the Pincian Gate, which was 
small, is always called rv\ic, and the gate with which we are dealing was 
a won. Lastly, it is extremely interesting to observe that the little bits 
of Latin incorporated in the text of Procopius, which are a hopeles; 
jumble of unintelligible signs in the manuscripts hitherto used, are much 
clearer and almost intelligible in the Vatican Codex. Evidently in this 
earlier manuscript the process of degradation caused by the Greek tran- 
scribers’ ignorance of Latin had not reached so low a point in the twelfth 
century, when the Vaticanus came into being, as in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth, when the Monacensis and Parisiensis were copied. The passages 
will be found in i. 7 (p. 47) and i. 24 (p. 177), and will repay the attention 
of a student of palewography. I have only to add that whereas the Bonn 
editor, with almost incredible indolence, simply reprinted at the bottom 
of his page the Latin translation of Maltret with all its notorious errors, 
the new editor has given his readers a new, Italian translation, which as 
far as I can judge is very carefully executed. Txos. HopeKin. 


Description of Mesopotamia and Baghdad, written about the year 900 by 
Ibn Serapion. Arabic Text edited from a Manuscript in the British 
Museum, with Translation and Notes. By Guy Le Strange. (Re- 
printed from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 1895.) 


Mr. Le Srrance has earned the gratitude of all students of medieval 
geugraphy by the discovery and publication of this short but important 
document. Of Ibn Serapion nothing appears to be known, but the date 
of his work is fixed by a reference to a palace at Baghdad built in 902, 
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and the absence of all mention of the palaces built there by the Buwayhid 
princes after their occupation of the City of Peace in 945. The single 
manuscript from which the text is printed is dated 1309, and the want of 
other copies to collate has made Mr. Le Strange’s task peculiarly 
difficult. Even after his careful study and the emendations of Professor 
de Goeje there remain a few obscurities. But the value of Ibn 
Serapion’s work will be instantly recognised by all who have struggled 
with the complications of Mesopotamian geography under the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate. It enables us to reconstruct the old courses of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, which are very different from the present beds, and, taken 
with Ya‘kibi’s description, it makes a detailed plan of Baghdad, with its 
various suburbs, gates, canals, bridges, and palaces, at length not only 
possible but very closely accurate. Mr. Le Strange has drawn and 
printed such a plan in this little volume, together with an invaluable 
map of Mesopotamia, based on triangulation from the distances given by 
Kudama and other road lists. It clears up innumerable difficulties, and 
no historical map in future which neglects to take count of Mr. Le 
Strange’s results will be worth the paper it is printed on. In short, Mr, 
Le Strange has achieved in England the authoritative position in oriental 
geography held abroad by Professor de Goeje alone. §. Lanz-Pooue. 


An Inquiry into the Sources of the History of the Jews of Spain. By 
JosEPH Jacoss. (London: Nutt. 1894.) 


Tus is one of those self-denying works, too often ignored by the hasty 
reader, on which an historian is so dependent for that patient and minute 
study of original authorities which alone can help him to a true apprecia- 
tion of any historical period or subject. In the present case Mr. Jacobs 
was commissioned by Mr. Mocatta in the autumn of 1888 to proceed to 
Spain to report on the manuscript material existing in that country for a 
history of its Jews ; and the volume in question is the outcome of a month’s 
hard work at Alcala’ de Henares, Barcelona, the Escurial, Madrid, Pam- 
plona, and Simancas. The result is a valuable list of documents, with 
their library press-marks attached, which will be indispensable to the 
future historian of the Jews of Spain or of the Inquisition in its dealings 
with them. The book also contains an extensive bibliography of the 
subject, as well as a useful list of Spanish rabbis, with their places of 
residence. It closes with an appendix of interesting documents. 

The one subject for regret is that only a month was given to Mr. 
Jacobs’s expedition. Thus, only a few hours were spent at the enor- 
mous archives of Alcala de Henares, and, as a result, out of a list of 806 
cases tried by the Inquisition only ninety-three are given us; while of 
280 trials held by the Valencian tribunal seven alone are indexed. For 
Alcala, therefore, Mr. Jacobs’s lists represent, at the most, one-tenth of 
the Jewish documents contained in the archives. For Barcelona the 
lists given us are somewhat more complete, but even here the indices, 
on which Mr. Jacobs was entirely dependent, are very scanty, so that 
there are probably ‘thousands upon thousands of documents not 
indexed at all.’ In fact, he calculates that the registers alone—which, 
by the way, begin in 1213, not 957—yust contain something like 
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20,000 Jewish papers: of these he has printed 1,261 entries. But 
there are also 18,000 parchments, of which he mentions only three—a 
great omission, which is all the more to be regretted since it is by no 
means the case, as Mr. Jacobs seems to suppose, that the parchments 
are but the originals of the documents transcribed in the registers, the 
truth being that much matter contained in the parchments has never 
found its way into the registers at all. The cause, no doubt, of Mr. 
Jacobs’s inability to deal with the parchments is to be found in the 
extremely defective state of their indices ; but, in view of the references 
to these documents in my life of James I of Aragon, he acknowledges 
that he may have overlooked some better means of gaining access to their 
contents. He is unaware, apparently, that the parchments have been 
copied down to the end of the reign of James II. In the Escurial Mr. 
Jacobs’s researches were practically nullified by the chaotic condition of 
the catalogues. He might, however, have used with advantage a list of 
Escurial manuscripts—perhaps the one which disappeared from Spain at 
the time of the French invasion—to be seen in the National Library at 
Paris, which I have found quite accurate. At the Royal Academy of 
History no complete catalogue of manuscripts as yet exists, so here 
too Mr. Jacobs was baffled; but in the Biblioteca Nacional he was 
more successful, and collected notices of a good deal of material. At 
Simancas the scanty time at Mr. Jacobs’s disposal permitted him to 
bring back a list of only some fifteen documents from this vast storehouse 
of papers, which include no less than 1,154 packets from different 
tribunals of the Inquisition, comprising, no doubt, many trials for 
Judaism. Mr. Jacobs’s best work was done at Pamplona, where the 
labours of study are to a certain extent tempered by the attractions of the 
Fonda Perla. Here the old royal archives are in the hands of the muni- 
cipality, and are generally closed; but Mr. Jacobs succeeded in gaining 
admission, and, thanks to the excellent catalogue, brought away, as the 
result of four days’ work, what is practically a list of materials for a 
complete history of the Jews of Navarre from 1042 to 1498. 

Mr. Jacobs's work is thus not so much a catalogue as a more or less 
complete report on the resources of various archives in Jewish docu- 
ments, with a selection of entries taken from such indices in those 
archives as may happen to exist. Apart, however, from omissions, I 
cannot but suspect that errors of orthography must be fairly numerous. 
This is certainly the case with the references to the registers at Barcelona, 
a few of which I had recently an opportunity of verifying. Thus, in 
dealing with register ix., Mr. Jacobs has made in all eleven slips: for 
instance, the date on f. 48 should be 17 Kal. Dec. 1217, instead of 13 
Kal. Dec.; on f. 26 pechos should be read instead of fechos; on f. 1, 
Salomon for Salasaar; and on f. 12 justicado for justificado—quite 
another thing. In reg. xiv. f. 8 hallavan should be substituted for 
borrasen, while in reg. xxxvii. f. 80 the date should be 7 Id. Sept. 1271 
instead of Id. Sept. 

Anything like a complete history of the Jews of Spain is out of the 
question till the local archivists have published complete catalogues of the 
manuscripts in their charge. Hence it is impossible not to think that 
Mr. Jacobs’s energies would have been best employed, not in making a 
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selection of entries from the indices, but in enlisting the services of the 
archivists for the production of more complete catalogues by themselves. 
This might easily have been done at Barcelona, where D. Francisco de 
Bofarull has two experienced paleographers under him, as well as at 
Alcala, where D. Francisco Garcia is always ready to copy documents. 
None the less Mr. Jacobs has acted as the pioneer for others to follow, 
and the thanks of all students of the subject are due to him. 


F. Darwin SwIrt. 


Prochiron Legum. Edited from Vatican MS. 845, by F. BranDILEONE 
and V. Punroni. (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano. 1895.) 


‘Procniron Leaum’ at first suggests the familiar manual of the emperor 
Basil I, and it would, perhaps, have been better if the title had been 
modified in such a way as to exclude this natural misapprehension. 
Appearing, however, among the handsome volumes in the series of the 
‘Fonti per la Storia d’Italia,’ issued by the Italian Historical Institute, this 
‘Prochiron’ has a closer connexion with Italy, and probably dates in its 
original form from the reign of the second, not of the first, Basil. It is a 
new text, the existence of which in a Vatican codex was first made known 
in 1867 by Bartolommeo Capasso, who published from the same manuscript 
the Greek code of King Roger. Capasso’s notice was brief. Jus canoni- 
cum sive potius Nomocanon, quo Calabriae sive Magnae Graeciae 
provincia olim utebatur: ut plurimum autem sunt leges civiles.. Et 
habentur indices singulorum tractatuum. This is only part of the truth. 
The great historical interest of the document lies in the fact that it was 
not merely used in southern Italy, but was drawn up there. 

The manuscript belongs to the second half of the twelfth century, and 
a Latin observation on the margin of one of the pages (Idem Basilio 
Manduca per scadenciam quam tenet in casale Soberati [Soverato, in the 
province of Catanzaro] tr. vi.) shows that it was written in Calabria. 
The title is Hpéyxepor vépwr eenpnpévor év rirhog p’. Signor Brandileone, 
the learned author of ‘ Diritto bizantino nell’ Italia meridionale,’ copied 
the manuscript, has translated the text into Latin, and given a complete 
apparatus for comparing the work with its sources. His fellow-worker, 
Signor Puntoni, collated the copy with the original and undertook the 
textual criticism. 

The titles are drawn mainly from the ‘ Ecloga’ of Leo III, from the 
‘ Epanagoge’ and ‘ Prochiron’ of Basil, and from the ‘ Epitome Legum’ of 
920 a.p. But other sources are used sporadically, such as two post- 
Justinianean Novels, the Greek paraphrase of the ‘ Institutions,’ &e. For 
the historian the interest lies in the changes which the compiler made to 
suit the needs of his environment. 

The compiler, or his editor, or editors? How far and how often was 
the work modified before it assumed the form in which it has come down ? 
The use of the ‘ Epitome’ gives as a prior limit for the date of composition 
920 a.p., while the repeated mention of Constantinople as the capital 
suggests c. 1071 a.p., when the Normans put an end to the imperial 
domination in southern Italy, as the posterior. Between these limits 
Signor Brandileone naturally lights on the great revival of Roman power 
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in those regions after the disaster of Otto II, and supposes that the 
‘Prochiron’ was compiled ‘ towards the end of the tenth century.’ It 
seems to me unsafe to say more than that it was probably drawn up 
between c. 985 and 1050 a.p. But there is a clear indication of a revision 
of the original code in the phrase Bacireve rie xwpac, which recurs and 
can only mean a Norman monarch. Here again Signor Brandileone 
naturally pitches on Roger the legislator, whose policy was to maintain 
existing customs, in so far as they did not conflict with his own assizes. 
This second redaction was afterwards further modified by the interpola- 
tion of glosses, by a scholastic hand ; and so the final shape of the work 
emerges. But if this analysis be true, it is an extremely nice task to dis- 
tinguish the glosses and explanatory additions of the third editor ; for the 
first two admittedly found it necessary in some cases to explain the legal 
terms of the Constantinopolitan jurists for the use of their Italian readers. 
To return to the original compiler from his rather shadowy successors, 
Signor Brandileone gives reasons for thinking that he was not an 
ecclesiastic ; for in xxviii. 11, reproducing a law from the ‘ Prochiron’ of 
Basil, he leaves out a number of ecclesiastical clauses, which a clerk 
would not have been likely to omit. And we may notice the same tendency 
in the preceding law, where the ‘ Prochiron’ of Basil, from which he copies, 
enumerates the seven holy synods; he hurries over them thus: ‘the 
first at Nicwa, that at Ephesus, that at Chalcedon, that at Constantinople,’ 
content with mentioning the four places where they were held. There 
can also be little doubt that he lived in Italy. In xv. 5, as Signor 
Brandileone observes, he imagines himself at Rome, for the sake of 
argument: éiuv gym pérw cig Thy ‘Pwpny Kal ov cic ry modu, Where it 
seems to me uncertain whether ry wé\cv means Constantinople or the 
city in southern Italy, in which the case in question might arise (as in x. 
4, ra ecxaori rig TéAewc). This passage by itself would prove little, but 
confirms what is otherwise probable. The condemnation of the man who 
administers a love potion, in case he be of humble rank, to penal servitude 
in quarries or mines in Corsica or Sardinia (xl. 18) is remarkable, as 
Sardinia ! and Corsica were long since lost to the empire, and, while it is 
clearly connected with the Italian origin of the code, requires some 
further explanation. Calabria, where the Greek population was densest, 
where the ‘third’ redaction of the manual was written, was doubtless the 
region where it was originally composed ; but we need not go so far as to 
argue seriously for northern Calabria, the neighbourhood of Cosenza, as 
Signor Brandileone would do (p. xiv) on the ground of a few traces of 
Lombard and Frankish law which we may discover in the ‘ Prochiron.’ 
And it is surely illegitimate to infer, as he does (p. xiii), that the compiler 
lived at a distance from the sea, from xl. 15, where it is laid down 
that a parricide is to be thrown into a river ¢i ob rAnowZe i) Oaddacoa 
seeing that the ‘ Epitome Legum,’ on which the compiler is drawing here, 
contains the same provision (xlv. 23) «i é yn) wAnoaly 4} Oddacoa. On 
the other hand, it is clearly right to infer from xxv. 4, where, instead of 
Si navis ex Asia venerit, we find av E\On ard ray ‘lepocodipwr, that 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem were frequent when these words were written 


1 In the ninth and tenth centuries Sardinia seems, politically, to have been a sort 
of no-man’s-land. 
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(p. xiii). But the question might be raised whether they are due to the 
original compiler in the imperial period, or were introduced by the same 
hand which inserted Bacrdev¢ rij¢ ywpac in the Norman period. 

Some of the instances of Italian influence, to which Signor Brandi- 
leone has called attention in his notes, are interesting. In ii. 5 (taken 
from the ‘ Ecloga’) some words added by the Calabrian compiler, in 
regard to a woman’s dowry (rapa rov oixov rod rarpod¢ abrijy), may be an 
allusion to the Lombard phrase faderfio, which occurs in the laws of 
Rotharis. Again in ii. 10 it is enacted that if a woman contract a 
second marriage within the term of twelve months after her first 
husband’s death she shall undergo, in addition to various penalties fixed 
in the ‘ Ecloga,’ also the loss of her dowry. Nothing is said of the 
dowry in the ‘ Ecloga,’ but in the ‘ Customs of Amalfi’ we find a similar 
provision. In xi. 2, concerning the sale of ecclesiastical property to meet 
fiscal obligations, we find the phrase eaia trapyérw Eri roic cexpérote 
éxeivy h mpaorg THY dxevhrwy mpayparwy, where the ‘ Prochiron ’ of Basil has 
ixi dexpéry. To explain this change the editor refers to a law of King 
William II, in which a magister dohane de secretis et questorum is 
charged with the duty of selling the goods of clerks and laymen de terra 
demanii who died heirless and intestate. In this case the words would be 
due to the second redaction. The close resemblance between the word 
cexpérore and the Cexpérw (dexpérore ?), which it replaced, is curious. It 
should be observed how imperfectly the Norman revision of this code was 
carried out. Sometimes the references to Constantinople, which have no 
longer any meaning, are allowed to stand, and this is more often the case ; 
sometimes (I have only observed xi. 9, p. 65) they are omitted. 

The translation, so far as I have studied it, is excellent. On p. 334, 
Imperator ipse Iustinianus seems a slip for Imperator idem I. On p. 
823 [6 payoe kodaZerat] é& abrov rod eiZévac does not mean eo ipso quod talis 
videtur, but eo ipso quod talem scientiam habet, as is evident from the 
following words, car pnéév won re é& abrov (se. rov eicévar), which are per- 
fectly sound and should not be questioned in Signor Puntoni’s critical note. 
On p. 57 (viii. 5), 1. 9, does the manuscript give xoia? It is in any case 
an error for xo/a. There are many corruptions in the text and some 
passages where the meaning is by no means clear. On p. 84 the editors 
are wrong, I think, in suspecting the words ré\o¢ ravrwr, which convey 
in another way the sense of gvexov in the corresponding clause in the 
‘Prochiron’ of Basil. In xxii. 1 the two editors have a difference of 
opinion. The passage is— 

Eyvwpev be re Exopey tiv éfoveiay Kai Kara Tov jpertpwy oixeray Kal 
Kara rév raliwy ipaor, Kai rev pey naitwy iar tiv Eoveiay Exopev pvoKwe, 
tév b€ CovAwy Oerwe Exoper rijy eovoiar. 

As @eré¢ means by adoption, and the potestas over slaves was not so 
acquired, the last clause is senseless. The ‘ Prochiron’ of Basil, xxvi. 1, 
gives cai xara roy ijperipwr raidwy rovro pév dvowdy rovro oé Kai Oerdr, 
and hence Signor Brandileone thinks that cov\wy is a slip of the pen for 
waicwy. His collaborator does not accept this as a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty, But the distinction of natural and adopted children is 
clearly wanted. All we have to do is to omit dutAwy, stupidly inserted by 
the copyist of the manuscript, who misunderstood the passage. 
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While the text of the ‘ Prochiron Legum ’ can be constantly corrected 
from its sources it in turn throws occasional light upon them. There is 
a conspicuous instance in xiv. 17, which reproduces ‘ Epanagoge,’ xxv. 15. 
A whole clause—the apodosis of a sentence—necessary to the sense is 
omitted in the original and preserved in the copy. It may now be 
restored with certainty; for it fell out, as the editors ought to have 
observed, owing to one of the commonest causes of such omissions in 
manuscripts, an homoioteleuton : Covva: r)v rapaxarabixnr. 

J. B. Bury. 


La Faculté de Théologie de Paris et ses Docteurs les plus célébres. Par 
l'Abbé P. Ferret. Moyen Age. Tomes I-III. (Paris: Alphonse 
Picard et Fils. 1894-1896.) 


Tue first of these volumes consists of two parts. An introduction of 
sixty-five pages deals with the ‘ Origines’ of the University of Paris and 
its organisation during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; the rest of 
it is devoted to the literary history of theology from the eleventh to the 
middle of the thirteenth century, chiefly in the form of notices of the suc- 
cessive theologians and their works. As to the treatment of the ‘ Origines,’ 
it is enough to say that the abbé seems quite unacquainted with the 
results of Denifle’s work, except for a very inadequate study of the Latin 
introductions to the ‘ Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis.’ Conse- 
quently all the time-honoured misconceptions reappear. M. Feret sees 
the ‘nations,’ or something like them, in the scholares diversarum provin- 
ciarum, to whom Henry II was willing to have his quarrel with Becket 
submitted ; he discovers the rector in the capitale scholarium Parisiensium 
of Philip Augustus’s charter in 1200, and supposes that the superior facul- 
ties were originally included in the nations. The main part of the work is 
an industrious and even, in its way, learned compilation ; it supplies in a 
convenient form much informationas to editions and manuscripts for which 
the reader would otherwise have to go to larger works, and may prove 
useful as a handy book of reference. More than this cannot be said for 
it. Both on the historical and on the theological side it is uncritical and 
undiscriminating. Teachers are set down as belonging to Paris without 
investigation ; by way of authority we are simply referred to Buleus or 
the ‘Histoire Littéraire de la France.’ Abelard is dealt with in a short 
chapter, entitled ‘ Deux Fameux Théologiens Hétérodoxes,’ and there is 
not the slightest idea of the writer’s epoch-making position as the father 
of the scholastic theology. It is not, of course, necessary to be a pro- 
testant or a liberal to appreciate the true greatness of Abelard: no one 
has acknowledged it more fully than Father Denifle. 

The second volume is an improvement upon the first, inasmuch as it 
suffers less from the author’s ignorance of recent work upon the history of 
the university. Weare presented with a history of the faculty, and its dis- 
putes with the mendicants, taken mainly from Bulaeus, with only very 
occasional reference to the ‘ Chartularium,’ which has added so much to 
our knowledge of the period and none at all to Denifle’s ‘ Entstehung der 
Universitiiten des Mittelalters ’ or to his numerous articles upon the literary 
history of the period in the Archiv fiir Kirchengeschichte. As an instance 
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of the consequences of this omission we may mention that the degradation 
of the Dominicans to the lowest rank in university processions is still 
ascribed (with Buleus and others) to 1259 instead of to the period of the 
controversy on the Retardation of the heavenly vision in the following 
century. Here the ‘ Chartularium’ would have put an author right even 
without a knowledge of German. The biographies and bibliographies of 
the thirteenth-century schoolmen are full and useful enough in their way, 
but we can never be sure that, if recent criticism has been at work upon 
his subject, the abbé will be acquainted with its results. Liven where he 
does notice them he still thinks ‘tradition’ more trustworthy than 
historical investigation—as, for instance, when he sets aside Father 
Ehrle’s criticism upon the received biography of Henry of Ghent. In the 
life of Thomas Aquinas we are told nothing of the opposition which some 
of his doctrines at first encountered, or of their condemnation by the 
bishop of Paris. The third volume seems characterised by the same 
merits and the same defects as its predecessors. We are glad to find 
some college statutes printed as appendices. It is a pity that the value 
of so much labour and learning should be so seriously impaired by the 
author's deliberate closing of the critical eye. H. RasHpatu. 


L’ Histoire de Guillawme le Maréchal. Publiée par Paut Meyer. Vol. II. 
(Paris: Société de l’Histoire de France. 1894.) 


In the present volume Dr. Meyer has given us the remainder of the text 
(lines 10153-19214), together with a good facsimile, from which one may 
gather some information as to the date of the manuscript, and a useful 
vocabulary. A third volume will contain the notes and such other help 
as is thought necessary. 

From the return of Richard, 1194, to the death of the marshal, 14 May 
1219, the poem has much new to reveal and much old to confirm—the 
marshal’s refusal to do homage for the lands he holds of Earl John, and 
the king’s approval of his resolve ; the king’s ready forgiveness of his erring 
brother— 

‘ Jehan ni aiez garde. 
Enfes estes, en male garde 
Remanisistes, mal le penserent 
Cil qui mal conseil vos donerent, 
Levez de ci, alez mangier ! 
Johan quavra il a mangier ?’ 
Dist-il a Johan d’Alencon. 

A ces moz li vint un saumon 

A present: ce ne li pout nuire 
Ainz le quemande a meitre cuire 
Hastivement a oes son frere ; 


the joy of the Normans at Richard’s reappearance, with 
Beals presens e beles paroles 
Beles dances beles karoles, 


amid a crowd so great ‘that if you had thrown an apple among them it 
VoL. XI.—NO. XLII. AA 
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would never have reached the ground,’ with ringing of bells everywhere, 
and great processions, young and old singing thus: 


Dex est venuz 0 sa puissance 
Or sen ira li reis de France. 


Richard’s personal success and energy were as remarkable as his good 
heart and good sense throughout his recovery of Normandy, while 
the cunning and haughty oppression of the French king is continually 
noticed. There is mention of an embassy to the earls of Flanders and 
Boulogne, headed by the marshal and his cousin John the Marshal ; Peter 
of Preials and Alan Baset accompany him. The king’s prowess at Gisors 
is noticed, and it is told that King Philip in his flight fell into a ford, 
whence he was saved by a clerk of his, the son of William of Merlou; 
the marshal did a feat of arms at Milli, when he rescued Sir Guy de la 
Bruiere, a Fleming, took the castellan, William of Monceals, prisoner, and 
carried the castle. Very racy is the interview between Richard and the 
cardinal Master Piers, 

Qui artilos et engeinnieres 

E decevanx ert en parole 

Quil ot este a tele escole 

Ou il ot apris la maniere 

De torner cel devant desriere ; 


but who could not deceive our king, and was dismissed with ignominy 
when he asked for the release of the bishop of Beauvais. ‘The pope 
would never stir for me when I was taken in God’s service, and now he 
asks me for a robber, tyrant, fire-raiser, whose pleasure was all in war, who 
was always ravaging all my land and harrying it day and night.’ The 
marshal was made keeper of Rouen by Richard’s last wish, and his influence 
was for John as rightful heir— 

Quer plus pres est, sans achaison 

Le filz de la terre son pere 

Que li nies. 


The marshal’s opinion of Arthur as eschis e orgueillos, and en felon con- 
seil, is recorded, and so is his gift to John of 500 marks of silver (which 
won him only empty thanks), and the unpopularity John got by his merce- 
naries, one of whom named Lovrekaire our author describes as allowing 
his men to pillage‘ as if it were war’ and commit violence on the country 
people without check. The marshal did homage to Philip by John’s 
permission (for the land that would else by John’s folly have been lost to 
him), and this led to complications unforeseen by.the English king and to 
cabals against the innocentearl, only defeated by his transparent loyalty, in 
spite of irritation caused by the king’s repeated demands of hostages and 
pledges. Girard of Atees (who was afterwards expelled by Magna Carta) 
and ‘ Meilier le faus’ were his enemies at court, while William of Braiose, 
his friend, shared in his disfavour. The weakness of David de la Roche and 
Philip de Prenlegast and the marshal’s acceptance of their apologies are 
described, with some other details of the Irish affairs of John’s time, in 
which the marshal’s chronicler by no means takes the roseate view of the 
Prendergasts that the poet of Dermot and Earl Richard was able to do. 
Several reasons are given for the English defeat at Bouvines, 
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Bien seit lom la verité pure 

De la leide desconfiture 

Qui fu faite en molt petit dore ; 
Quer trop tost lor corurent sore 
A poi de gent e de meschief, 

Si lor torna a trop grant grief, 
Quer il nourent pas, cest la somme, 
En lor bataille le quart homme 
Que Franceis i ourent le jor; 
Quer la gent a lempereor 

Ne li furent pas bien a main, 
Sil atendist a lendemain 

Tant que sa gent lui fust venue 
Grant enor len fust avenue. 


’ There is a list of the marshal’s five sons, William (earl after his 
father), who married the daughter of Baldwin, earl of Albemarle ; Richard, 
who fared ill in John’s keeping ; Gilibert, who was a clerk ; Walter, ‘ who 
was not yet knight at the time when I made this book,’ and a hopeful 
scion, ‘as I remember:’ and five daughters, Maheut, wife of Hugh of 
Bigot ; Isabel, ‘who might be called Vis-a-bel,’ wife of the earl of Glou- 
cester ; Sebire, married to the son of the earl of Ferrers; Eve, married 
to the son of the lord of Braiose, William Fitz Reinald ; Johane, married 
after her father’s death to the lord of Montchesni. These topics occupy 
some 5,000 lines down to the point where the war broke out in England 
between the king and his barons over their franchises, a matter in which 
the marshal took no part. ; 


Mes saciez que de tot cel mal 
Par le conseil del marechal 

Ni ont riens porchacie ne feit, 
Ainz li pesa molt del sorfeit 
Dame deus pars quant il le sout 
Quil nel consenti ne ne volt, 

Ne par son conseil rien ne firent 
Londreis qui a els sasentirent. 


Much weight is laid upon the haughty behaviour of the French allies of 
the barons, ‘ whose boasts availed nought, for afterwards I saw a hundred 
eaten by dogs, whom the English slew between Winchester and Romsey.’ 
Willekin de Vauz, who kept the south of Thames with his archers, as we 
know from another source, is mentioned as if he were a Fleming. 

John's death-bed repentance for his conduct towards the marshal, 
and his request to him to be guardian to his son, open a fresh and final 
chapter in the marshal’s long and honourable career. For when John, 
according to Merlin’s prophecy, was laid entre les sowvereins, the child 
was sent for and brought to the nobles by ‘ Radulf of St. Sanson, his 
master and foster father, who bore him in his arms,’ and at Gloucester 
it was settled to crown the boy at once, without waiting for the earl of 
Chester, and that William Marshall should knight him. 


Tl en est mestiers 
Savra deus reis faiz chivaliers. 


And so they clothed him in his ‘little royal robes,’ and ‘ Wales, the legate, 


aad 
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sang the mass and crowned him.’ The marshal’s counsellors are his 
nephew Sir John the marshal, Sir Ralf Musard, and Sir John d’Erlee, 
and, when he is chosen by the nobles, on the earl of Chester’s motion, 
warden of the king and kingdom, he still consults them above all. This 
part of the poem has a certain literary value ; the aged marshal’s devo- 
tion is touching, and his sense of the great trust upon him is finely 
expressed, 

Ge sui entrez en la mer gaste 

Ou cil qui plus i curt e taste 

Ne puet trover ne fons ne rive 

Sest merveille com il arive 

A port qui a salut li vienge 

Mais Dex si li pleist me maintienge. 

Lom ma baillie ceste ballie 

Qui ja est pres de mesballie 

Ce poez sentir e saveir 

E li emfes na point daveir. 

Ce poise moi, cest grant damaige 

E ge sui hons de grant aage. 


The young marshal is of great help to his father, and with the earl 
of Salisbury took the castles of Winchester and other strongholds ; but 
Louis came again with force, and it was not till Lincoln battle that the 
French cause was lost. The marshal’s speeches here have the touch of 
reality, and are fine appeals to his hearers’ conscience and honour. The 
earl of Chester, who had hitherto shown no jealousy, absolutely refused 
to let the Normans lead the van, as is their right in France (the men of 
Kent’s claim in England is not mentioned), so that the marshal gave him 
his way on this point, saving the Normans’ claim in right. So he led the 
first battle, the marshal the second, the earl of Salisbury the third, and 
the good bishop of Winchester the fourth ; they had 406 knights and 817 
arblasters, against 611 knights and full 1,000 foot, besides the English 
with them. The marshal’s tactics were to place his arblasters and 
sergeants so that they might kill the enemy’s horses ; but the French kept 
the walls ; the bishop found a way by which the castle was relieved, and by 
his good counsel the English surprised their foes, and dashed them down 
the steep streets to the left del mont vers le val, with the earl of Chester 
threatening their right flank. The count of Perche was wounded 

Parmi loilliere mortelment 
Dun espie estreit leidement 
Del quel missire Reinal Croc 
Laveit feru tot a estoc, 


and the marshal seized his bridle ; but the dying count ‘set both hands 
to his sword, and struck him three blows on the helm so heavy that the 
helm was dinted,’ and then fell senseless from his horse. And when the 
marshal bade William of Montigni alight and take off his helm to give 
him air, they found him dead already. When the French rallied at the 
foot of the steep, our people, massed between the church and castle, drove 
them on towards Wigford, Sir Alan Baset and his brother Sir Thomas 
attacking them in flank, so that they got neither stay nor comfort till 
they reached the bridge, where there was soft ground. There was a 
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hard fight. William Bloet, the young marshal’s banner-bearer, fell, horse 
and all, over the bridge, so great was the press ; but Saher of Quenci was 
taken. Robert of Quenci and Robert Fitz Walter and the other French 
partisans fled along the street that goes right to the hospital; but a cow 
blocked the door, and the fugitives were stayed and many taken, till the 
door was opened, when there came flying out Simon of Peissi and the 
castellan of Arras, 

Cil qui vint por chacier les raz 

As dames qui a Londres vindrent 

Por els rendre e a els se tindrent— 


a medieval jest which is not quite clear. The others who escaped stopped 
neither night nor day, ‘deeming every bush or hill or dale was full of 
marshals,’ and when they found the ‘ bridge of Holland’ broken down 
‘they killed their horses to make a bridge to cross on, such mighty 
haste had they to get over.’ John the marshal took prisoners ‘ seven 
barons bearing banners, besides knights of theirs.’ ‘ We can do no more 
in England,’ said Philip when he heard the news, ‘ since the marshal has 
taken up Henry’s cause.’ 

The sea fight that Hubert won is told with some detail. The marshal 
by his generous promises got together twenty-two ships from the Cinque 
Ports and sea towns to meet the French relieving fleet of 300 vessels 
off Sandwich, and wanted to lead them himself, but they would not let him 
risk his life, so Hubert de Burgh and Richard Fitz Rey and some of the 
marshal’s servants went on board the ‘big cog’ and tookcommand. The 
French treasure, the trapget, and some horses of price for Louis were on 
board the ‘great ship of Boulogne’ with the French commanders, and she 
was low in the water, so that the Englishmen, when they got alongside, 
showered down on them lime pots from their higher bulwarks and then 
boarded. Renald Pain of Guernsey struck down William of Barres, 
Robert of Courtenay, and Ralfof the Tornele with his own hand, and took 
them prisoners. Theobald backed him well. Eustace the monk was taken, 
and Stephen of Winchelsea refused his offer of 10,000 marks ransom, 
and gave him his choice of having his head cut off on the trapget or the 
bulwarks. Ship after ship was boarded by the English, and the crew 
slain or ‘ cast to feed the fishes,’ and immense booty in furs and fine 
cloth, wine, and vessels of iron and steel -.fell to the conquerors. The 
number of French slain is put at 4,000, besides those that leapt into the sea 
and were drowned, ‘ of whom no man knoweth the number.’ The marshal 
founded a hospital (out of what remained when all had had their fair share) 
in the honour of St. Bartholomew, ‘ to shelter God’s poor and maintain and 
put them at ease.’ Thirty-two knights of France were brought prisoners 
to Dover. 

Successful peace negotiations followed this complete victory, and the 
next business of note mentioned is the affair of Morgan of Caerleon; cousin 
of King Llewelyn, which was heard at the parliament of Worcester, 1218. 

At Candlemas, 2 Feb. 1219, the marshal was taken ill; he reached 
the Tower, but got no better, and had himself borne to Caversham 
(probably by water). A council was called at Reading, and the assembly 
came over the river to the sick earl, who energetically repudiated Bishop 
Peter’s claim to be guardian of the king, and advised the guardianship to 
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be committed to the new legate, Pandolf, which, in spite of Peter’s resist- 
ance, was publicly done by the young marshal. 

Having bid the young king farewell, praying that God would make 
him a good man and grant him long life (a prayer singularly granted), 
the dying earl settled his family affairs, endowing Joan his daughter with 
thirty livrées de terre and 200 marks, and giving his young son Anselm 
seven score livrées de terre. Then he sent for the two silk sheets he 
had brought from the Holy Land more than thirty years before against 
his burial, and ordered that the Templars should have his body, according 
to his promise made over sea, and gave them his manor of ‘ Opledane,’ 
sealed his will with his own seal, his son’s, and that of the countess, 
appointed the legate and the bishops of Winchester and Salisbury to be his 
executors, and took the Templars’ habit, refusing to consider the question of 
restitution as far as war booty or ransom went, 


Li clere sunt vers nos trop engres 
Trop nos vunt barbiant de pres, 


in which wholesome opinion John d’Erlee heartily agreed (cf. line 11863). 
Then comes a fine scene when the dying father calls for his daughters and 
bids Maud sing for him, and she sings a verse with a simple voice and 
sweet sound ; but Joan sings timidly in her grief, and he bids her not to 
be ashamed, but sing out. And when they had sung he blessed them and 
sent them away. Each day he grew weaker, for he could not eat, and it 
was a marvel he endured so long. On 13 May he saw a vision of two 
white and shining ones, but John d’Erlee, to his great regret, did not ask 
him who they were. On the 14th he had the windows and doors opened, 
and sent for his son, the countess, and his knights, bade them a last 
farewell, and, baving received plenary absolution (sent him by the 
legate), uttered a prayer towards the cross they brought him and died. 

The king of France was going to meat at Gastinei when the news 
came of the great man’s death, and he would not have it made known till 
after dinner, because of Richard, the marshal’s son, who sat with him, but 
afterwards he told William le Barreis. ‘It is a great loss, sire; in our 
time there was no better knight.’ ‘A great word,’ answered Philip, 
‘but I say he was the most loyal man I ever knew.’ ‘ And as for 
me, sire,’ said Sir John of Rovrei, ‘I say he was the wisest knight 
of our age.’ With such epitaphs from his foes the marshal, who 
saved England for the English and upheld right in his generation, 
as Earl Simon did in the next, was entombed, not without what to his 
admirers looked uncommonly like a miracle. 

The epilogue says that the poem was made at the cost and instance 
of Earl William Marshal the younger, and that the matter at least was 
furnished by the old marshal’s faithful friend and counsellor John 
d’Erlee, 


Qui cest livre a fet e trove. 


There are several indications of date in the latter part of the book (as 
at lines 14894, 15564). The author was not at Lincoln fight, for he cites 
Vestoire ; he was no lover of the French or of the Poitevins (to whom he 
gives the usual character of fickleness) ; he was not a person of strong eccle- 
siastical leanings, though a good Christian of the medieval type; and his 
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muse is pedestrian ; but if he had chosen to write in vernacular prose he 
might have achieved a success rivalling that of St. Louis’ biographer. 

The text, in spite of the editor’s able treatment and acute suggestions, 
is still enigmatic in a few places, and there are several lacunw, owing to the 
carelessness of the scribe, who continually mistook or misread the copy 
before him, which was not many years old in his day, even if it was not the 
autotype itself. 

There are some new words and phrases; and several words occur 
not hitherto registered at so early a date, e.g. toclier el tai (?), wersei, 
abbabbier (?), ademesse, ados, afadiz, aforcéement, agrei, arotéement, 
aucubes (alcoves), bife (bisse ?), desbanquier (disbench), deshane (?), enter- 
cier (to ask confirmation or surety), enteis, erlues, escrepi, esfronchier, 
gazigan ? (a wadded war coat), lei de terre (common law), malveisdos, 
oifes, orne, persie (indigo blue, not necessarily de couleur foncée). One 
notes the survival in English of many words: in the glossary that 
are obsolete in French—reprover, reprove, rail, resort, roller (of rolling 
hauberks in a tub on an axle to scour them), swrfeit, tenement, tesgier 
(tease ?), tente (where M. Godefroy is not wrong), acontre, araier (which 
is as likely as armer in line 1248), apeler, atorner, baucon (bawson, the 
badger’s name), bealbel (bawble), branle (brawl), brew (brew), brwisier, 
coliere (collar), collier (to colly or soil), contenchon (contention), conveier 
(convey), destorber (disturb), detor (debtor), destresce (distress), enticier 
(entice), eschec (shack ?), estors (stores), estout (stout), faltre (fewter), fés 
(fash ?) limande (lemon sole), flundre (flounder), galie (galley), gile (guile), 
grochier (grudge), larrecin (which is not rapt, but vol, our larceny), mes- 
prison (misprision), mue (mews), panel (pannel), pietables (pitiable), 
pincels (pincers or pinchers), quasrel (arblast bolt or quarrel), raancléc 
(rankle). There are some good proverbs and adages (see p. 377), and a 
number of references to popular sports, traditions, and customs, e.g. taberaut 
(a foxglove flower that is ‘ popped’ by children) ; briche (tip-cat) ; tenir les 
correies (to hold the strap at ‘ prick the garter ’), traire la féve du pot (draw 
the bean, as on Twelfth Night drawing of king), jangle (the ‘patter’ of a- 
showman), meralz (le jeu de marelle), quinteine (the quintain), Reynard 
the fox’s cunning, etc. I read vinte quatre, 1. 18938; the place-name 
Aurfobest I have not been able to identify. 

My learned friend Mr. Goddard Orpen has been good enough to give 
me the following Irish references: line 13316, Pat. Roll 8 Jo. m. 3; 
18470, Ballygawran, Beolach Gabram; 13475, O’Kinsaly and Ossory ; 
18697, for ceiste de mot read ‘ Tristerdermot’ or ‘ Tristeldermot,’ Castle 
Dermot, co. Kildare; 18748, cf. the form ‘ Uluestere,’ Ulster, in Lay of 
Dermot (Hugh of Lacy was then earl); 14129, ‘Donmas’ is Dunamase ; 
14186; ‘Winguengelow,’ Wickingelow, our Wicklow; 14270, ‘ Keno- 
fergus’ is Cnocfergus, not, as Dr. Meyer guesses, Carrickfergus.’ 

Dr. Meyer has had no light work in editing this important and often 
difficult text, and the foot of every page testifies to his perspicuity and 
industry. We shall welcome his third volume. The two that have already 
appeared form a noble contribution to medieval English history. 

F’. York Powe, 
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Zur Entstehung des Kurcollegiums. Von Dr. Reinvoutp KircHHGérer. 
(Halle: Kaemmerer. 1893.) 


A porTIoN of this elaborate study had already appeared as an inaugural 
dissertation, and it has the virtues and defects of its genus. The views 
which have been put forth by sixteen writers, from Ohlenschliger in 1766 
to Maurenbrecher in 1889, on the vexed question of the origin of the 
College of the Seven Electors are examined and compared with an almost 
painful particularity. Dr. Kirchhéfer has, however, worked carefully 
through the sources for himself, and if his conclusions differ but slightly 
from Maurenbrecher’s we have at least the advantage of independent con- 
firmation. They seem to have proved that down to the middle of the 
thirteenth century there did not exist any specially privileged number of 
electoral princes, much less any limited body which had secured the 
exclusive right to elect. The first election in which only the voices of 
seven princes carried weight was that of Richard of Cornwall in 1257, 
and even then the other princes still theoretically retained their right of 
participation, and the seventh voice was still subject to some uncertainty. 
It was not until the election of Rudolf of Habsburg in 1273 that the 
College of Electors, with exclusive privileges, definitely appeared, and its 
organisation was not complete until Rudolf, in 1290, decided the dispute 
between Bavaria and Bohemia for the seventh vote in favour of the 
latter. The composition of this body of seven and the origin of their 
privilege are traced to a more or less fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances. Among the causes which contributed to give first a decisive 
and then an exclusive voice to a few great princes Kirchhéfer is disposed 
to give even greater weight than Maurenbrecher to the influence of the 
papal practice of demanding a virtual attestation of the election by a 
select body of magni principes before they would crown the emperor. 
The distribution of the Erzdmter among the seven leading princes is 
regarded as of quite subsidiary importance for the evolution of the 
electoral college. JAMES Tart, 


The Rise of the Swiss Republic. By W. D. McCrackan. (Boston, Massa- 
chusetts ; and London, Saxon & Co. 1892.) 
Romance and Teutonic Switzerland. By W. D. McCracxan. Two 

volumes. (Boston, Massachusetts, 1894; and Bale, H. Georg, 1895.) 
The Model Republic: a History of the Rise and Progress of the Swiss 
People. By F. Grenrett Baker. (London: H. 8. Nichols & Co. 
1895.) 
Die Telifrage: Versuch ihrer Geschichte und Lésung. By Professor 
Anton GistER. (Bern: K. J. Wyss. 1895.) 


A wRITER sitting down to compose a Swiss history may approach his 
subject from one or other of at least three different points of view. He 
may treat of the land, or of the people inhabiting that land, or of the 
political system by which the people inhabiting that land are so bound 
together that the land becomes a political state and the people a nation. 
Now it is well known that the existing Swiss"confederation is made up of 
fragments of Germany, Burgundy, Lombardy, and Reetia, the inhabitants 
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of these fragments having been drawn together by the need of protection 
against a common danger, so that in course of time a Swiss land comes 
into being as well as a Swiss people. But both are artificial creations and 


‘ both have been created by the urgent need of a common political bond felt 


by lands and people having utterly different previous histories. Hence 
it has always seemed to me that a Swiss history in the true sense must start 
with the beginnings of the political connexion of the lands and people whom 
we now usually call Swiss. In other words, Swiss history is really the 
history of the Swiss confederation, and not the separate histories of the 
various lands and peoples now included in it. The historical importance 
of Switzerland and the Swiss people lies in the fact that they form the Swiss 
confederation. The local histories of the several districts which now 
form the Swiss confederation should engage the attention of a Swiss his- 
torian only in so far as they throw light on the true subject of his studies 
—the Swiss league or confederation itself. Till recent times this rather 
obvious consideration does not seem to have had much influence with 
writers on Swiss history. As a rule, after a very confusing series of dis- 
sertations on the early history of various widely separated districts, a 
short notice was given of how they came together, the successive stages 
of advance being often only to be ascertained from a table of dates, and 
then the interminable series of local histories began again, and went on 
till modern times. Here and there one caught sight of some common tie 
between all these regions, but frequently one was at a loss to know why 
certain events did happen and why certain others did not. But nowadays 
the truer method of writing Swiss history has been almost universally 
adopted, and is that of Mr. McCrackan’s book, while the older and con- 
fusing scheme is that on which Mr. Baker’s larger volume is based. These 
two works thus represent what may be called the new and the old school 
of Swiss histories. 

For many years the lack of a fairly good Swiss history in English has 
been keenly felt, especially by students interested inthe history of Central 
Europe. But, with the single exception of the volume in the ‘ Story of 
the Nations ’ series (and that was unsatisfactory in many respects), there 
was no professed Swiss history, in which the results of the researches of 
Swiss historical scholars for the past sixty years were set forth in English, 
since my article in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ which has received so 
much unmerited praise, was a mere sketch. But now atlast two modern 
and substantial Swiss histories in English exist, both more or less up to the 
latest lights, but representing, as I have already pointed out, different 
aspects of the subject. Mr. McCrackan writes the history of the Swiss 
republic, while Mr. Baker writes that of the Swiss people. The distinc- 
tion between the two methods is well seen in the treatment of what I may 
call the pre-Swiss period of Swiss history. Mr. McCrackan boldly 
entitles his first book ‘ Switzerland before the Founding of the Confede- 
ration,’ a description which is as nearly accurate as possible, though 
I wish he had named this section an ‘Introduction.’ In fifty-three 
pages he traces concisely, but clearly, the story of the various lands 
and peoples later included in Switzerland, from the lake-dwellers to 
1291, the date of the first league. Mr. Baker, on the other hand, 
takes no less than seven chapters, coyering 118 pages, to narrate 
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the events of the same period in what I regret to say seems to me a most 
confusing and perverse manner. And I must confess that when, after 
wearily wandering through this tangled Urwald, I found the following 
passage (p. 118), describing the state of things just before 1291, I very 
nearly resolved never to look at the book again : ‘ Switzerland was now 
but a small dependence of the vast and powerful German empire, under 
the government of a number of sub-rulers: but the time was rapidly 
approaching when, by the heroism of her people, she would cast off the 
foreign yoke and secure her national independence and freedom.’ There 
would thus seem, if we adopt Mr. Baker’s reading of medieval history, to 
have been, before 1291, a Swiss land and a Swiss people, and a German 
empire, and a Swiss- nation enslaved by that German empire which was 
a foreign power. Seriously speaking, it is scarcely possible to heap 
together a more erroneous and misleading set of ‘ things that might (or 
might not) have happened.’ 

Mr. McCrackan gives us in book ii. an excellent account of the heroic 
age of Swiss history, when the confederation included but eight cantons, 
and in book iii. narrates the succession of events from about 1400 to the 
battle of Marignano. In book iv. the Swiss Reformation is discussed, and 
a commendably brief account given of the wretched period before the 
‘regeneration’ in the eighteenth century. Mr. McCrackan is thus able. 
to devote considerable space (his book vy.) to ‘ The Modern Confederation.’ 
In this way he has divided up his matter clearly and logically, a point of 
the utmost importance in such a complicated story. The execution of this 
scheme is remarkably good, though not, in my humble opinion, quite free 
from faults. Mr. McCrackan has not merely read, but digested, and under- 
stood, the best works in all tongues on all branches of Swiss history, 
though his list at the end of his volume is by no means perfect even as a 
select list, and now and then I am inclined to grumble at his treatment 
of particular bits, e.g. the slight attention paid to the history of the 
Grisons, the lack of any clear account of the relations of the various 
members of the league to each other and to the ‘allied’ and ‘subject’ 
districts (though Oechsli’s great article in the 1888 Jahrbuch fiir Schweiz. 
Geschichte would have been available), the want of a map of the con- 
federation between 1291 and 1798 (without which it is so difficult to follow 
the course of events). But Mr. McCrackan has made the subject his 
own in a fashion such as few foreigners have ever done before him, partly, 
I am inclined to believe, because he is an American, and can thus grasp, 
easily and naturally, the real nature of a federal state. In various parts 
of his book we find, too, evidence that the author has not merely read Swiss 
books, but knows his Switzerland well ; witness his account of Morgarten, 
which shows that he had visited the spot, and there are many other cases 
of the same kind. This impression is confirmed by the two little volumes 
entitled ‘Romance and Teutonic Switzerland.’ They contain charm- 
ing descriptions of many historical spots in Switzerland, visited as such 
by the author as part of his studies preparatory to writing his history. I 
am very glad to learn that an edition for use on the spot has been 
issued by M.. Georg, of Baile, and intending Swiss travellers _ would 
do well to provide themselves with these dainty little volumes, handy and 
well printed as they are. They will thus be convinced that there is much 
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worth seeing in Switzerland besides lakes and mountains, and some may 
be lured on to peruse Mr. McCrackan’s history, and so gain an accurate idea 
of how ‘ Switzerland’ came into being, of the reasons why it gradually 
enlarged its borders, and of its actual political condition, for Mr. McCrackan 
does not give us much social and literary history. Yet, all things 
considered, his history seems to me to be by far the best Swiss history 
ever yet published, or likely to be published, in English. 

It is somewhat of a trial to turn from Mr. McCrackan’s work to that 
of Mr. Baker. I have explained above that I consider Mr. Baker’s book 
to be based on a wrong scheme altogether. This becomes more and 
more evident as we adyance in our examination of the volume. It is terribly 
diffuse, particularly in the Reformation and modern portions of the 
story, while the writer has an aggravating habit of quoting verbatim from 
many of his predecessors, thus making his work in parts a sort of patch- 
work. Mr. Baker, too, never gives us any list of the authorities he has 
consulted, and judging from his quotations I should be inclined to say 
that he has scarcely even heard of the modern Swiss histories in German. 
Planta, Larden, Coxe, Johannes von Miiller, Daguet, such are the chief 
names one encounters on turning over his pages. I should be very un- 
grateful indeed if I were to blame him for making large excerpts (fully ac- 
knowledged in very flattering terms) from my ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ 
article ; but Mr. Baker does not seem to be aware of the fact that since 
it was issued in 1887 much has been written on Swiss history, so that my 
sketch stands in considerable need of being retouched and brought up to 
date. It is a small matter that on p. 127 Mr. Baker has attributed to me 
(by misplacing his quotation marks) words which do not occur in my 
article, but I do humbly though most emphatically protest against being 
made to spell Schwyz in the eccentric fashion adopted by Mr. Baker 
throughout his book, viz. ‘Schwyx.’ This misspelling of names is, 
indeed, I am sorry to say, one of the prominent features of this well got- 
up volume, and mistakes of the kind occur so persistentiy and so fre- 
quently that they cannot be called misprints. There are, too, many slips 
which betray great carelessness, some of them even suggesting a doubt 
whether Mr. Baker has ever travelled much in Switzerland—e.g. the 
really amazing confusion of the Val Leventina with the Val Tellina on 
p. 184 (twice), though the latter valley is correctly described on p. 312; the 
odd belief in the long-exploded theory of the Scandinavian origin of the 
inhabitants of Hasli (p. 186); the description (p. 238) of Zwingli’s birth- 
place as ‘ Wildhausen, high above the Lake of Ziirich,’ whereas Wildhaus 
overlooks part of the Rhine valley between Sargans and the Lake of 
Constance; the bewildering phrase on p. 300 that Graubiinden is 
‘ geographically a portion of Switzerland ;’ the hitherto unknown sect of 
the ‘ Waldensees’ (p. 836 and in the index), which is probably that of the 
‘ Waldenses,’ &. The best bit of Mr. Baker’s account of the Tell. legend 
is quoted (without the name of the author) from Mr. McCrackan,. but, on 
the other hand, Mr. Baker’s sketch of Graubiinden history is far better 
than that given by Mr. McCrackan. Yet on the whole the vote of the 
present writer would certainly be cast in favour of Mr. McCrackan’s book 
as against that of Mr. Baker. Armed with Mr. McCrackan’s book for 
the political side of Swiss history, and with Mr. J. M. Vincent's ‘ State 
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and Federal Government of Switzerland’ (published by the Johns 
Hopkins University in 1891), the English student of Swiss matters will 
be very well equipped, though for social and literary history he must still 
refer to the works of Diindliker and Daguet, of Rossel, Godet, and 
Bachtold. 

The last book on my list is a monograph on the great Tell question, 
and derives mosi of its importance from the fact that it was officially 
published by the government of Uri on occasion of the unveiling of the 
fine statue of Tell at Altdorf in August 1895. It is, therefore, of course 
a defence of the Tell legend, and probably the very best defence that has 
ever been made. Professor Gisler has read almost everything that has been 
published on the subject, and is a trained historian. Hence, if he fails 
to convince other historical students, it will be because no real defence of 
the legend is possible. 

After a very interesting sketch of the development of the attack on the 
legend (from which I learn with joy that I possess one of the very few 
original copies of Freudenberger’s 1760 pamphlet which escaped destruc- 
tion at the hands of the authorities in Uri and at Bern) the author 
proceeds to make his ‘apology.’ Apart from his exposure of the mistakes 
and contradictions of many of the writers against the legend, Professor 
Gisler’s work falls naturally into two parts. In the first he considers the 
question whether the alleged deeds of the wicked bailiffs in the forest 
cantons are consistent with the authentic history as we know it from 
charters, &c., for of course, unluckily, there is no continuous chronicle to 
which either side can appeal. Now in this part of his book the writer 
seems to me to have entirely failed to prove his case, and to have an 
uneasy consciousness that he has not done so. At the very most he 
proves that there is here and there room for the alleged atrocities, but he 
brings no new evidence to prove that these really did occur, and, though 
always ingenious, yet he seems to me singularly unconvincing in explain- 
ing both the silence and the contradictions of the authorities to which 
he appeals. As is obvious the charters themselves do not give a com- 
plete view of the state of things in the forest cantons at the end of the 
thirteenth and at the beginning of the fourteenth centuries, so that there are 
many gaps in our knowledge, and it is impossible to prove conclusively 
that these deeds did not happen, though the political and social conditions 
are all against them, while on his side Professor Gisler cannot prove that 
they did happen. It is all a question of possibilities, not of proofs. 

The second part of the book is taken up with a defence of the existence 
of Tell, and of his share in the freeing of the cantons from the Austrian 
yoke. Professor Gisler is exceedingly candid, and deserves great credit 
for daring to discard old weapons which harm the wielder rather than the 
person assailed, and for concentrating his efforts on the really important 
points of the controversy. He explains that he does not consider the 
tradition in any of the forms it has assumed since the fifteenth century 
(p. 47). He frankly admits all the forgeries in the registers at Attinghausen 
and at Schattdorf, and the entire absence of the name ‘Tell’ from any 
baptismal or burial register in Uri (p. 126) ; he abandons all the traditional 
dates assigned for the various events, holding that the only possible date is 
the time just before or after the murder of Albert of Habsburg on 1 May 
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1303° (pp. ‘106, 109); he throws over both Tschudi and Johannes von 
Miller (pp. 109, 156), and he alludes with hardly concealed contempt to 
the famous document purporting to give the proceedings of an Uri Lands- 
gemeinde on 7 May 1387 ordering an annual sermon to be preached at 
Biirglen, where was the house of Tell (pp. xii, 186). Professor Gisler even 
ventures to write of the incident of the shooting by Tell of the apple from his 
son’s head as an ‘ ornamental addition ’ to the tale (p. 90), and ‘as supplying 
a superfluous reason for the Tell episode ’ (p. 185), so that, ‘ far from being 
the principal point, the shooting of the apple is but the trimming of the 
garment’ (p. 186), though he urges (with some show of reason) that the 
frequent occurrence of this incident in other lands does not prove that it 
may not have really happened in the case of Tell, as well as in other 
cases of famous marksmen (p. 194). 

What, then, remains of the Tell story ? Professor Gisler holds (p. 192) 
that there still are the hat on a pole, the refusal of Tell to do obeisance to 
it, his arrest, the sail over the lake, his leap from the boat to the land, 
and his slaying of the bailiff near Kiissnacht ; he also thinks that no con- 
clusive grounds can be urged against calling the bailiff Gessler and the 
marksman William Tell, or against believing that a famous shot, irritated 
beyond measure by the treatment of his son, seized his arms, and so gave 
the signal for the rising against the wicked bailiffs. In short, our author 
wishes less to rescue the legend in itself than to vindicate for Tell and 
Uri the chief share in the rising by which Austrian oppression was finally 
thrown off. Now the overwhelming evidence against all the details which 
even he clings to is well known. Our author, indeed, points out the weak 
points in the armour of those assailants of Tell who try to explain the whole 
story as a myth, or as simply borrowed from northern sources ; and indeed 
this is not difficult, for it is easier to demolish than to build up again. 
But then Professor Gisler himself offers hardly any new evidence at all in 
favour of his constructive explanation. As far as I am aware he has 
produced but two really new and important arguments in support of his 
position, and these only relate to two of the Tell chapels, that is one of 
the minor points in the case against Tell. He has proved quite con- 
clusively that the famous Kiimmerniss pilgrimages from and to Biirglen 
and Steinen had nothing whatever to do with Tell, as the images of that 
saint have always been kept in the parish churches of those two villages, 
and not in the so-called Tell chapel at Biirglen or the Stauffacher chapel 
at Steinen (pp. 181-4); but he does not succeed (in my opinion) in his 
explanation that the pilgrimage took place in remembrance of Tell and 
Stauffacher, or that it can be traced with certainty further back than the 
building of the Tell chapel at Biirglen in 1582. Again, he has discovered 
a mention (which I do not remember having seen before) of the Tell 
chapel at the Tellsplatte, on the Lake of Lucerne, in 1504, when it was 
seen by a certain Conrad Pellikan (a theological lecturer at the Franciscan 
convent at Basel) on his journey from Lucerne to Altdorf in attendance 
on Cardinal Raimund of Gurk. This, as well as a mention in the Brenn- 
wald chronicle, and an old woodcut, makes it clear that the Tellsplatte 
chapel existed before the days of Tschudi (died 1572), whose mention of it 
had hitherto been the earliest known. But interesting as these discoveries 
are, they affect only the outworks of the fortress, and do not shake the 
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other, and more conclusive, bits of evidence. These force a sober-minded 
historian reluctantly to withhold all belief in what is in any case a beau- 
tiful legend, and one which has had a real historical importance by reason 
of its influence in arousing and maintaining Swiss patriotism. Professor 
Gisler has done the very utmost to convert his readers, but in my case at 
least he has only succeeded in making me believe that where so acute and 
industrious a writer has failed no one else is likely to succeed in shaking 
my firm disbelief in the Tell story as history. W. A. B. Coonmer. 


Niccold Machiavelli e i suoi tempi illustrati con nuovi documenti. 
Seconda edizione, riveduta e corretta dall’ autore, PASQUALE VILLARI. 
Vols. I. and II. (Milano: Ulrico Hoepli. 1895.) 


THE first volume of Villari’s ‘ Life of Machiavelli’ appeared in 1877, and 
was followed by. the remaining two volumes in 1881 and 1882. It is a 
striking proof of the excellence of the work that, though so many years 
have elapsed since its publication, during which attention has been un- 
remittingly devoted to Machiavellian studies, no essential alterations have 
been found necessary in this new edition. But, though substantially a 
reprint, the whole has received most diligent revision ; in very numerous 
instances accuracy has been. obtained by the change of a word or a sen- 
tence ; minute errors have been rectified, recent publications criticised, and 
some new documents appended. 

It would be inappropriate here to reopen discussion of the general 
features of Villari’s work, or of the wider questions of Machiavellian 
exegesis. Attention may be directed to a few novel points and debat- 
able issues, which, though of subordinate interest, have some value to 
special students. The first volume contains fewer and less important 
modifications than the second. In a note on p. 457 there is a short 
criticism of a speech delivered on the occasion of Alexander VI’s 
death, and published in the Enauish Historican Review for April 
1892. Villari rightly holds that it ought not to be allowed to modify 
in any particular the unfavourable judgment generally passed on the 
Borgias. But it possesses some real value as corroborative evidence of their 
abilities, which have been less emphasised by modern writers than their 
crimes; it was because Cesare Borgia damned himself intelligently that 
Machiavelli admired him. The moral questions involved have so long 
monopolised discussion that it is well to insist upon what was, for con- 
temporaries, of greater moment than right and wrong. And it is possible 
to do so now without misapprehension, because the ethical verdict has 
been finally pronounced. 

In the second volume the question of the literary sources of Machia- 
velli’s works receives fuller and more satisfactory discussion.. While still 
rejecting, with abundant reason, the theories of Triantafillis, Villari now 
writes that Machiavelli's indebtedness to ancient authors is, in the 
‘ Principe’ and ‘ Discorsi,’ so great che non si pud, io credo, respingere del 
tutto V’ipotesi di coloro, i quali dissero che fra i suot libri dovette avere una 
qualche compilazione erudita, a noi finora ignota, in cut pi facilmente 
trovava quello che poteva servire al suo scopo. This view may ultimately 
prove correct: the use of an epitome or digest of examples from ancient 
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history may have supplemented, though it did not exclude, independent 
study of classical writers. The hypothesis is rendered in some degree 
more probable by the fact, apparently unnoticed hitherto, that in com- 
posing the ‘ Arte della Guerra’ Machiavelli did use a compilation of this 
kind, and, while following Vegetius in the main outlines of his work 
and in many details, borrowed his examples mainly from Frontinus. Now 
the‘ Strategemata ’! of Frontinus form precisely the kind of epitome Villari 
suggests: Machiavelli appropriated many pages of it, without seruple 
and without criticism, even repeating blunders that a reference to Livy 
could have corrected, and carelessly miscopying. This fact can be 
easily established, and the name of Frontinus must therefore be added 
to the list of authors given by Villari.2 Another omission is Pliny the 
elder, who is mentioned in ‘ Ist. Fior.’ book ii.2 And it could be shown, 
with much probability, that Machiavelli knew something of Aulus 
Gellius. 

It is not, of course, to men of the stamp of Frontinus, Vegetius, or 
even Herodian that Machiavelli is intellectually affiliated, and Villari 
justly observes (vol. ii. p. 283) that imitations of words and phrases must 
be carefully distinguished from the adoption or adaptation of doctrines 
and ideas. It has been recently suggested that, in this connexion, the 
commentators, though correctly estimating the influence of Aristotle, 
Tacitus, and others, have not duly emphasised the connexion between 
Machiavelli and Thucydides. An English writer has, indeed, called 
Machiavelli the ‘Thucydides of Italy,’ and attention has been inci- 
dentally drawn to the resemblance by several foreign critics; but no 
one writing ex professo of Machiavelli has enlarged upon the point, and 
Villari barely notes it. There are not many direct references to Thucy- 
dides in Machiavelli’s writings, bué there is a real similarity between some 
of their fundamental postulates, and their views of history are controlled 
by substantially the same conceptions of human nature. Both alike 
referred events more to passions that are permanent than to ideas that 
are progressive. Beyond this it is scarcely possible to go; accidental 
analogy may be easily mistaken for deliberate imitation ; but it is worth 
noting that the latest and most cautious critic of Thucydides has sum- 
marised some aspects of his thought in words almost identical with 
those which have been often employed about Machiavelli. 

He has no philosophy of history beyond the belief that human nature is 
always much the same, and that therefore what has happened is likely to 
happen again, and thatthe past, if accurately recorded, will serve as a guide to 
the future.—He is reserved, and to some degree hard (a truth more often exagge- 
rated than overlooked) ; he is the very reverse of sentimental ; and his contempt 
for weakness or miscalculation or plans well conceived but feebly carried out is 
more obvious than his disapprobation of wrong-doing—His most heartfelt 
conviction, and one which he is never weary of expressing, is the supreme 
value of rational foresight. . . . Chance (that is, the operation of unknown 
causes) is strong, the future is hard to foresee, hope is dangerous: we must 
look facts in the face, whether we like them or not, and ‘ think it out.’ Such 
is his most characteristic utterance about human things. 


* See Iuli Frontini Strategematon libri quattuor, edited by G. Gundermann. 
(Lipsiae: Teubner, 1888.) 


2 Vol. ii. p. 385, note 1, * Opere, ‘ Italia,’ 1813, vol. i. p. 64, 
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It would have been difficult for any one to guess offhand to which of 
the two authors these passages referred. 

The chapter which deals with the criticism of the ‘ Prince’ has been 
considerably augmented, but is still less perfect than the rest of the 
work. In so large a subject inconsistency becomes a virtue, for fresh 
acquisitions of knowledge and sounder estimates of familiar facts in- 
volve almost necessarily a continual readjustment of individual opinion. 
Moreover, what one writer would include another would inevitably 
reject. In Villari’s account there are striking, though probably deliberate, 
omissions, some insufficient notices, and a few dubious conclusions. 
Modern criticism, largely the record of private views, is described at 
length ; earlier writers, who often spoke for others besides themselves, 
are briefly dismissed. It can hardly be said that the deficiencies which 
still exist, even after Mohl and Tommasini, are here made good. The 
received accounts of sixteenth and seventeenth century critics need to be 
revised and supplemented in many particulars. Their abilities have been 
underrated, no less than the variety of their arguments, and even the 
diversity of their aims. Though there is some unavoidable resemblance 
between exponents of similar schools of thought or members of the 
same branch of the church, yet on the whole the attack as well as the 
defence of Machiavelli was conducted with more method and with less 
repetition and incoherence than is usually recognised. Furthermore, in 
every work hitherto published upon the subject the writings of certain 
critics have been either incorrectly or inadequately described. This has 
been due partly to the rarity of their works, partly to the habit of repeti- 
tion. Thus, e.g., the traditional account of Catharinus, whose invective 
was quoted in extenso by one of Baldelli’s contemporary critics, requires 
to be amended. Muzio, who surmised the danger latent in the new 
appeal to an authority elicited, independently of God, from history and 
experience, is generally neglected. Campanella’s ‘ Atheismus Trium- 
phatus’ is usually discarded, as by Villari, in favour of works in this 
connexion less important.. Hume’s ‘ Apologia Basilica’ is known only 
by report. Lucchesini’s work, favourably reviewed on its appearance, 
seems to be known at first hand to no writer who has in this century 
dealt ex professo with Machiavelli. Moreover English critics, with a 
few obvious exceptions, have been almost wholly ignored, though there 
is no real break in the line of English criticism from Pole and White- 
horne to Macaulay and Hallam, and the influence of Machiavelli upon 
the course of English political thought has been not inconsiderable, 
affecting for generations practical politicians, theorists, theological con- 
troversialists, and a larger, but less important, body of party pamphleteers. 
Again, some misapprehension still exists about the relations of the Jesuits 
to Machiavelli. It is scarcely correct to write, as Villari does, La 
battaglia regolare fu intrapresa dai gesuiti. No Jesuit attacked Machia- 
velli until opinion had already been turned against him by other writers 
and by the prohibition in the Index. They were at no time the weightiest 
or most influential of his opponents. Their supremacy was displayed 
chiefly in the arts of petty calumny ; the Ingolstadt bonfire of 1615—not 
the only one—reported on the authority of Scioppius in a work he 
finished in 1619, is suggestive of their usual methods. Neither Possevin 
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nor his more prolix followers carried much weight, but the common 
opinion may have been influenced by the scandals which, with one ex- 
ception, may be traced back to Jesuit sources. The Jesuit and the 
Machiavellian were identified totidem verbis, both in England and on the 
continent, before Butler wrote. If these matters and many others of 
similar character are not fully discussed by Villari, it is because he has 
been mainly concerned to narrate the life of Machiavelli, and to give an 
exposition of his works. This he has done better than any one else ; he 
is less interested to trace the progress of Machiavellian ideas through 
the centuries, or to assess their value as indications and forecasts of the 
converging temper of political thought and speculation. The history of 
Machiavellism still remains to be written. L. ArtauR Burp. 


The Utopia of Sir Thomas More in Latin, from the Edition of March 
1518, and in English, from the First Edition of Ralph Robynson’s 
Translation in 1551. With Additional Translations, Introduction, and 
Notes. By J. H. Luprox, B.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1895.) 

Thomas Morus Utopia. Herausgegeben von Victor MicHEts und THEO- 
BALD ZieGLER. (Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung. 1895.) 


Lovers of Sir Thomas More and students of English literature are alike 
indebted to Mr. Lupton for his very handsome and scholarly edition 
of the ‘ Utopia.’ Mr. Lupton prints the original work with Robynson’s 
translation at the bottom of.the page. The text of the former is taken 
from Froben’s edition, published at Basle in 1518, but everything con- 
tained in the original edition of 1516 is supplied as well, except the letter 
and verses of John Paludanus, which Erasmus suggested might be sup- 
pressed, and which cannot certainly have much value for the modern 
reader. The editor has also included the letter of Budeus to Lupset 
prefixed to the edition printed by the latter at Paris a few months before 
Froben’s edition appeared. He has, further, given reduced facsimiles of 
the title-page of the edition of 1518, the woodcut of the Utopian alphabet, 
and the map of the island of Utopia. As to Robynson’s translation, it is 
reprinted now from the first edition, that of 1551, with all the various 
readings of the second and a reduced facsimile of the original title-page. 
The two German editors, on the other hand, whose edition has appeared 
simultaneously with that of Mr. Lupton, have reprinted the ‘ Utopia’ in 
the Latin only, and from the editio princeps, noting the various readings 
by themselves. They likewise have reproduced in facsimile, from the 
edition they have followed, the woodcuts of the island of Utopia and of 
the Utopian alphabet. The work forms a little handy volume for the coat 
pocket; the editing seems to be very careful, and the introduction contains 
a concise life of More, some remarks on the contents and significance of 
the ‘ Utopia,’ and an excellent bibliography of the different editions, by 
which, we may remark in passing, Mr. Lupton may find that the first 
edition was completed before the end of the year 1516, and not, as he, with 
others, supposes, at the beginning of the following year. At least Lord 
Mountjoy at Tournay had already received a copy from Erasmus by 4 Jan. 

We congratulate the German public on possessing such an admirable 
edition of the work as this of Herren Victor Michels and Theobald Ziegler. 

VOL. XI.—NO. XLII. BB 
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But the more elaborate work of our own countryman naturally deserves 
from us more ample recognition. With the exception of a few accidental 
blunders, which have already been pointed out elsewhere, Mr. Lupton’s 
editing seems to be thorough and careful. The footnotes, glossary, and 
index are helpful to the scholar. The same, too, may be said of the intro- 
duction ; and yet we feel that this part is not all that we could have de- 
sired, and one or two of the footnotes, besides, are a little unsatisfactory. 
Perhaps, indeed, we should not expect too much of an editor who has 
done his part so well as regards the different texts. For the ‘ Utopia’ is 
a difficult book to interpret to a nineteenth-century student. The boun- 
dary between jest and earnest was so intentionally vague that the humour 
has often been taken seriously in part, while the deep underlying serious- 
ness—only half appreciated even at the time—requires in our day careful 
historic study to make it manifest. In fact, it is quite clear that the whole 
political significance of the book had been generally lost sight of until 
Brewer pointed it out over thirty years ago in the introduction to the 
second volume of his Calendar of Henry VIII's State Papers. The com- 
parison with other ideal commonwealths does not help us much. Of 
course Plato’s ‘ Republic’ was glanced at; but the hopelessness of Plato’s 
suggestion that kings should be governed by philosophy (not to mention 
any better guide) is really the principal theme of the whole story. What 
was the use of offering good and honest counsel to the scheming princes 
of Europe in an age of Machiavellian politics? When Raphael Hythloday, 
who in this speaks most undoubtedly the sentiments of More himself, 
declining to enter the service of any prince, sets forth the sort of projects 
that might at that moment be occupying the French king’s council, he 
is not drawing upon his imagination at all. He gives a catalogue of dif- 
ferent schemes, all of which, we know from the most positive evidence, 
actually were in contemplation, though now, after the lapse of centuries, 
Mr. Lupton has mistaken the particular subject of one of them. Perkin 
Warbeck was not the pretender to the English crown cherished by France 
of whom mention is made by Hythloday (p. 84), for Warbeck was hanged 
in 1499, and Hythloday’s allusions are all up to date. Moreover Warbeck 
would never have been called by More ‘some peer of England banished 
his country ’—or rather ‘ some exile of noble birth,’ for Robynson’s trans- 
lation is too definite in using the word ‘ peer.’ It was Richard de la Pole, 
whom the French and a small body of English followers called duke of 
Suffolk, an undoubted scion of the house of York, whom Francis I secretly 
encouraged, though under the treaties with England he had been banished 
from France just a year before by Louis XII, and was accordingly living 
just outside the French dominions at Metz, in Lorraine. 

In another place Mr. Lupton seems to have made a strange historical 
blunder. At p.lxi he tells us that More ‘saw the middle class rising 
into power, and the poor made still poorer by the dissolution of the 
religious houses.’ Mr. Lupton surely knows that the general dissolution 
of the monasteries—even the first of the two great suppressions in 
Henry VIII's reign—did not begin till the year after More’s death, and 
his remark can hardly apply to the few houses dissolved by Wolsey, though 
even they were suppressed long after the publication of the ‘ Utopia.’ 

A full interpretation of the serious meaning of the book would demand 
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more space than can be accorded here, even if the present writer’s powers 
were altogether equal to the work. It would be a picture on the one 
hand of what was in the spirit of the age, and on the other of what was in 
the mind of Sir Thomas More. I must forbear to’ enlarge upon either 
topic. But one point seems to me so material to the whole subject that 
I may be allowed here to indicate it in the briefest possible fashion. 
A question which has puzzled many besides Mr. Lupton is the subject 
of a long footnote at pp. 272-4. It is whether More’s sentiments 
touching religious toleration as expressed in the ‘ Utopia’ were consistent 
with his views and practice in later life. Mr. Lupton, while willing to 
credit him with toleration in practice, and giving full weight to his 
own disclaimer of having actually used severity towards heretics, does 
not seem to understand his avowed dislike of that class of persons and 
his approval of the severe laws against them. Indeed, he does not seem 
to understand some words of More himself reported by his son-in-law 


Roper, which he takes to be the expression of ‘ tolerant principles,’ unlike 


that feeling of hostility to heretics which he distinctly avowed in his own 
epitaph, though in reality the sentiment is precisely the same. ‘Troth it 
is indeed, son Roper,’ said More, when Roper had spoken highly of the 
happiness of England in having ‘so catholic a prince’ as Henry VIII, 
with so learned a clergy and so sound a nobility, ‘that no heretic durst 
show his face ;’ 


and yet, son Roper, I pray God [said he] that some of us, as high as we seem to 
sit upon the mountains, treading heretics under our feet like ants, live not the 
day when we gladly would wish to be at league and composition with them, to let 
them have their churches quietly to themselves, so that they would be contented 
to let us have ours quietly to ourselves. 


Does Mr. Lupton really suppose that More loved the prospect he 
was here describing? On the contrary, he dreaded it, and would gladly 
have done all in his power to avert it. But he believed the course the 
king was taking in throwing off subjection to Rome would give the 
mastery over the whole kingdom to heretics, and that catholics would be 
only too glad if they could entertain a hope of securing toleration for 
themselves from them. Religious toleration, in truth, as we understand it 
now, was nof then the ideal of any professed Christians whatever. It 
was not the ideal of Lollards or puritans any more than of Roman 
catholics or churchmen, and it did not even take practical shape until 
the middle of the following century. It existed, as yet, only in Utopia ; 
and King Utopus himself, though he saw the absurdity of one man 
compelling another by force to accept his own belief, saw also that if it 
cume to civil strife the best and holiest of religions would be trodden 
under foot by the vainest and the most superstitious (p. 274). This 
was quite Sir Thomas More’s feeling ; and it was because he felt this 
keenly himself—nay, because he was by nature so tolerant—that he 
entertained such a strong dislike to heretics who, in acts and deeds as 
well as in words, were quite ready to outrage the most cherished beliefs 
of the community. JAMES GAIRDNER. 
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Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers relating to the Nego- 
tiations between England and Spain. Preserved in the Archives at 
Simancas, Vienna, Brussels, and elsewhere. Vol. VI., Part Il., Henry 
VIIL., 1542-1548. Edited by Pascuan pe Gayaneos. (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1895.) 


Some of our contemporaries have severely criticised the editorial work of 
many of the preceding volumes of this ‘Calendar,’ and of the first part 
of the present volume, which was issued in 1890. Probably Don Pascual 
de Gayangos has experienced many more difficulties than we are at all 
aware of in producing these volumes. But the long time he has devoted to 
this half-volume has not been the means of saving him from falling into 
grievous mistakes. Not only are there many more errors of the press than are 
noticed in the column of errata at the end of the volume, but there are many 
other faults which cannot be attributed to either the compositor or the 
corrector of the press. We have detected so many mistakes as to render 
us suspicious of others in cases where there is any difficulty in interpreting 
the meaning of a despatch, and to induce a general distrust of the 
editor’s accuracy., An instance in point will illustrate what we mean. 
On 7 June 1542 Chapuys says to the queen of Hungary, ‘ I wrote in 
my preceding despatch, dated Easter Eve,’ &c. Now Easter Eve fell that 
year on 8 April, and we know of at least two letters he had written after 
that date and before his present letter, so that either the words ‘ my pre- 
ceding despatch ’ mean ‘ a former letter,’ or else perhaps ‘ Easter’ has been 
written by mistake for ‘ Pentecost,’ Whitsunday falling that yearon28 May. 
We venture to suggest this explanation, because the editor of these papers 
has in previous volumes mistaken Easter for both Pentecost and Christmas, 
as noticed in the Church Quarterly Review for January 1892. And even 
in the present volume he has twice rendered dar las Pascuas and buena 
Pasqua as offering ‘ New Year’s congratulations,’ although in one of the 
letters there precede the words ‘as it was Christmas Eve the pope left 
the room,’ followed by ‘the bishop of Aquila having next day called on 
the pope to offer him New Year’s congratulations.’ On another occasion 
he speaks of the interval between the Saturday after Ascension Day and 
Easter Eve, meaning, of course, Whitsun Eve. Less puzzling, though not 
less annoying, is the repetition in different parts of the volumes of certain 
despatches, which are not only identical in their wording, but have not 
even the poor excuse of having been derived from a different source. 
Thus an undated despatch from Eustace Chapuys to the emperor is 
placed (apparently quite correctly) between two papers, dated respectively 
1 Oct. and 8 Oct. (p. 494); but the same identical document appears 
again on p. 506, between two other letters of 22 Oct. and 24 Oct., where it 
is undoubtedly in its wrong place. And again later, on p. 516, we have, 
between two despatches of 28 Oct. and 29 Oct., a letter from the same 
person to the queen of Hungary, which repeats almost word for word the 
same intelligence, and which must have been written on the same day 
with Chapuys’s despatch to the emperor. Neither is this a solitary 
instance. On 4 July and 10 July 1543 we have here two short letters, 
which appear in their proper places on pp. 426 and 428, and are repeated 
in the appendix at pp. 557-8, but with a different reference, though both 
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are spoken of as being in French and original. Again, in the introduction at 
p. xliv, not being able to understand the expression ‘ two of his des- 
patches, dated respectively 14 Dec. 1542,’ we referred to the single date 
assigned, and found no document in the volume bearing this date, and 
afterwards discovered that the two despatches alluded to are duly 
chronicled under their respective dates, 14 Jan. and 28 Feb. 1543. 

But enough of fault-finding, which might go on indefinitely. The 
contents of this concluding part of vol. vi. of the Spanish ‘ Calendar’ are 
chiefly concerned with the diplomatic arrangements, preliminary to an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, between the emperor and Henry against 
the French king, and the abortive attempt of Pope Paul III to prevent 
and hinder that alliance, and to reconcile the emperor and Francis, with a 
view to ulterior action against England, as well as to unite Christian 
princes against the further advance of the dreaded Turk. The aged pope, 
now about 75, had travelled all the way from Rome to Nice, in order to 
patch up a truce of ten years between the two monarchs, and great must 
have been his disappointment at finding all his efforts had been ineffec- 
tual, after what appeared to be a general reconciliation between Charles 
and Francis. We need not enter into the question how far either of 
them was to blame for the state of things under which the emperor's 
instructions of 2 May 1542 were issued to Eustace Chapuys, his 
ambassador at the court of Henry. Suffice it to say that the murder of 
Cesare Fragoso and Antonio Rincon, the circumstances of which have 
been detailed in the former part of this volume, had led to the retaliation 
by Francis of the arrest of the archbishop of Valencia, the natural son of 
the emperor Maximilian and the uncle of Charles, and that a manifest 
alteration in the balance of power of the great potentates of Europe was 
now imminent. The king of England had been extremely uneasy at the 
apparent reconciliation of Francis and the emperor, but was now all of a 
sudden become of considerable importance, both parties being anxious to 
secure his alliance, or at least his neutrality, in the event of open war 
being declared. So anxious was the pope to secure the peace of the 
catholic church that he actually sent off, 6 Aug. 1542, two cardinals, 
Contareni to the emperor and Sadolet to the court of France, to try to 
unite the two princes; but Charles was inexorable and absolutely refused 
to receive the papal envoy, who, however, died before he could reach the 
emperor. The letter which the pope sent on 16 Aug. announced the death 
of Contareni and the substitution of the bishop of Viseu in his place; but 
the only reception the bishop met with was in the words, ‘ His holiness had 
better declare against King Francis, who, besides being the aggressor, is an 
open adherent and ally of the infidel Turk.’ Notwithstanding the rebuff 
the pope wrote again to the emperor on the same subject on 12 Nov. and 
20 Dec. 1542. There are calendared in this part three replies of the 
emperor to the pope. They are extremely interesting, being written in 
the dignified style of one who is entirely conscious of being in the right, 
which here and there falls a little short of the deference to his holiness 
which Charles habitually exhibits. Thus in the letter of 8 Oct. he says, 
‘ If your holiness is so anxious for peace, why not begin with King Francis ? 
Persuade him to relinquish some of his ambitious projects, keep faith, and 
not invade our dominions, as he has done.’ This letter, which bearsonit twice 
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the date of 8 Oct., is entered as of 29 Sept., and the erroneous date is re- 
peated in the table of contents. In another letter he complains somewhat 
bitterly of the pope’s apparent sanction of the king of France in his proceed- 
ings, the truth being that Paul was quite secure of the allegiance of the 
emperor to the apostolic see, but was extremely suspicious of the attitude 
of Francis both as regards his relations with the Turk and the protestants 
of Germany. His holiness was apprehensive of a possible separation of the 
Gallican church from Rome, following the bad example that had been set 
by England in this matter. And so, long before this time he had 
written to Francis, and in the interests of peace had begged him to treat 
about a marriage between Francis’s second son, the duke of Orleans, with 
the emperor’s daughter. But the pope was equally unsuccessful here, for 
Francis was still at that time negotiating, or at least pretending to nego- 
tiate, a marriage between the duke and the princess Mary of England, 
and so flatly refused to entertain the proposal, feeling sure that the pope’s 
intention was to prevent and impede, with the emperor’s acquiescence, the 
duke’s marriage in England. This last piece of intelligence appears in 
an intercepted letter from the court of France to Marillac, the French 
ambassador in London, which is undated, but was evidently despatched 
in May 1542. It does not appear in M. Kaulek’s volume of the French 
despatches, and was probably procured by Chapuys from Marillac’s dis- 
honest servant, who was in the pay of the emperor and his ambassador. 
Notwithstanding all his rebuffs the pope did not give up all hope of a 
reconciliation of the rival monarchs for a whole year. In the middle 
of June 1548 he persuaded the emperor to give him another meeting. 
Accordingly Charles, who was at Cremona on 14 June, went towards 
Bassetto, when the pope with thirteen cardinals came out to meet him ; 
but though they spent two or three days together nothing came of the 
negotiations, and the emperor returned to Cremona on the 25th. 

The difficulties involved in the drawing up of the treaty of alliance 
between the emperor and the king were so great that it was not till April 
1543 that the emperor signed itat Valladolid, and the king of England not till 
a few weeks later. Nor was it till 22 June that the declaration of war with 
Francis, unless he should comply with all the conditions specified in the 
document, was placed by the duke of Norfolk in the hands of the French am- 
bassador. In it the king bitterly reproaches Francis as being the originator 
of all the divisions existing in Christendom, and then proceeds to enume- 
rate all his own personal grievances with the French king, concluding with 
the threat that, unless all his and the emperor’s demands are complied with 
within twenty days, he will declare war both by sea and land, from which 
war he will never desist, nor in any wise listen to proposals of peace or 
truce, without the consent of his brother the emperor. The emperor's 
declaration of war, which is much to the same effect, with several other 
conditions annexed, was presented on the following day to the French 
ambassador by Chapuys in the emperor’s name ; and it specially charges 
tke French king with his friendly dealings with the Turk, from which he 
is called to refrain and desist, recalling all ambassadors and agents he 
keeps residing at his court and altogether counting him asan enemy. And 
this concludes with the same assurance conveyed in the English declara- 
tion, that the emperor will not listen to any proposals of peace unless 
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he has the consent of the king of England and France, his good brother 
and perpetual ally, whose quarrel is one and the same with his own. The 
king of France, however, was unwilling to take this for a final determina- 
tion, and after the twenty days had expired offered to send a noble per- 
sonage to England to discuss matters with the king, whom he still persists 
in calling his friend. But preparations for the war with France had 
been long going on, and had cost a considerable sum of money. This, 
however, had been reimbursed, as we learn from a ciphered despatch 
from Chapuys to the queen of Hungary, by a forced contribution from 
the different churches of the country. He says :— 

Orders have been sent throughout his kingdom that. on all feast days parish 
priests shall set forth to their congregations in church the extreme necessity in 
which Christendom is of resisting the advance of the Turk, and that if the 
people of England were formerly so prone to disburse their money and spend 
their substance for certain indulgences and papal bulls which had the run of the 
country, and the profit of which was turned to a very bad and unhappy use, the 
more readily ought they now to bestow their alms on so holy and deserving a 
work and collect them in the parish churches. 


Meanwhile Francis had been doing his best to secure the pope to his 
side, and, as that seemed gradually to become more hopeless, began to 
tamper with the protestants of Germany; and his son Charles, duke of 
Orleans, actually sent his secretary, Anthoine Maillet, to the landgrave cf 
Hesse, the duke of Saxony, and other German princes with an offer of 
alliance, defensive and offensive. The instructions given to the secretary 
are somewhat remarkable. He first apologises for having been prevented 
from allowing the free preaching of the gospel in his duchy of Orleans 
for fear of offending his father and his elder brother, the dauphin, as well 
as the dread he entertained of the pope and the emperor. He goes on to 
say that he had at length determined to have the gospel publicly 
preached in the duchy of Luxembourg, adding his firm belief that the 
moment the king, his father, sees that he has formed an alliance with the 
protestant princes and lords he cannot fail to declare also his zealous 
intentions on that score. At the conclusion of the document he proceeds 
to offer the protestant princes ‘all our power and that of our respected 
father, who has duly authorised us to use his name, and who agrees 
beforehand to anything we may do and contract for the welfare, pro- 
sperity, and liberty of Germany.’ This is dated from Reims, 8 Sept. 
1548. 

As might be supposed, the attitude of the pope towards the two 
belligerents is one of the interesting features of the volume. No doubt 
his holiness was very desirous of conciliating the parties, with the view of 
opposing a united front of Christians against the Turkish invaders. 
But Paul III is not altogether disinterested either in his alliance with the 
emperor or in his unwillingness to denounce Francis. The journey to Nice 
in order to establish the ten years’ truce between them seems somewhat 
like a bargain when looked upon in connexion with the marriage of 
Ottavio Farnese, the pope’s grandson, with the emperor’s daughter, the 
duchess of Florence, and even now the exaltation of the Farnese family 
was perhaps paramount to all other considerations of policy in the pope’s 
mind. And amidst all the dissensions of Christendom and all apprehension 
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of the advance of the Turks his holiness was not ashamed to tamper both 
with the emperor and Francis separately, for the purpose of securing the 
duchy of Milan for his son. In Feb. 1543 he is accused by the English 
ambassador at Venice of being in treaty with the king of France to 
obtain the duchy of Milan for one of his grandsons, and of favouring 
Francis’s undertaking against Florence.. Later in the year he actually 
took advantage of the emperor’s want of money to defray the expenses of 
the wars in which he was engaged, by offering him two millions of gold in 
ready money if he would agree to give the investiture of Milan to the 
duke of Camarino, Ottavio Farnese.- The proposal was made indirectly. 
through the duke of Castro, the young man’s father, who, when he 
alleged that the proposal did not come from his father, the pope, was 
curtly answered by the emperor, ‘ At any rate it must have been with his 
holiness’s knowledge.’ 

The volume ends with the copy of the instructions given to Ferrante 
Gonzaga, the viceroy of Sicily, the intention of whose mission to England 
was to hurry on the preparations for war with France, so that the joint 
attack on France might be made before the conclusion of the year. 
These are dated 7 Dec. 1548, and are followed by secret instructions of 
13 Dee., which indicate a lurking fear in the emperor’s mind that Henry 
might leave him in the lurch if troubles with Scotland should arise, 
to prosecute the war with Francis single-handed.. This document is 
followed by the information, given by Chapuys to the governors of the 
Low Countries, that the king cannot be ready with his contingent till 
June 80. This is the date given in the original language as printed in a 
note. But surely it must have been an error of the scribe for 30 Jan. 
1544. NicHoLas Pocock. 


Gaspard von Coligny : sein Leben und das Frankreich seiner Zeit. Von 
Erxicu Marcks. (Stuttgart: Cotta. 1892.) 


A notice of Professor Marcks’s excellent work on the life and times of tbe 
great Huguenot noble has hitherto been deferred in anticipation of the 
issue of the second volume, which was expected to follow within a short 
time of the issue of the first. As, however, Professor Marcks has resigned 
his position at Freiburg, in order to accept the more arduous professorship 
at the university of Leipzig, the second volume of ‘Coligny’ has been, 
and is, delayed. The first volume, dealing as it does entirely with events 
before the great religious struggle became acute, is necessarily of less 
exciting interest than the second volume will probably be; but in it a 
solid and learned foundation is laid, which will be invaluable to all future 
students of the religious problems of the time. It is divided into two parts, 
one of which treats of Coligny’s life from his birth to the year 1559, when 
he first prominently espoused the cause of reform, the other giving what 
is probably one of the most eloquent and brilliant descriptions of F'rance—- 
social, religious, and political—in the middle of the sixteenth century which 
have yet been written. Professor Marcks has not made use of much abso- 
lutely new material, but he has employed with good effect most of the 
already known authorities, and the result is an eminently readable and 
attractive book. Martin A. 8. Hume. 
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Le Maréchal Francois de Scepeaux de Vieilleville et ses Mémoires. 
Par l’Abbé C. Marcuann. (Paris. 1893.) 


THERE must be few students of the history of the sixteenth century who 
have not at one time or another, especially in youth, been delighted 
by.one of the many adaptations, translations, and variants of the 
‘ Mémoires de la Vie de Francois de Scepeaux, Sire de Vieilleville, composés 
par Vincent Carloix, son secrétaire.’ It is written with admirable verve and 
verisimilitude. It has furnished local colour to generations of romantic 
historians, and has been accepted as gospel by thousands of eager students 
of a picturesque period. It is true that occasionally a reader of more critical 
character has quibbled over a date or an event which somehow did not fit 
in with accepted historical facts, and has even thrown doubt on some of the 
main incidents of the book. But still illusions die hard, and since the 
‘ Mémoires’ were first printed in 1757 until our own day they have been 
popular. It has been reserved for the Abbé Marchand, with an industry 
almost German and a brilliancy entirely French, to make mincemeat 
of the whole performance and to lay bare the fact that the book is a 
forgery. The ‘ Mémoires’ were originally published by a learned Jesuit 
historian, Father Griffet, who described the manuscript as being in 
various sixteenth-century hands, and said that in his day it was in 
the chateau of Durtal, which formerly belonged to the marshal’s family. 
It is certain also that the manuscript had been seen early in the seven- 
teenth century, one hundred and forty years before, by the Dominican 
historian Du Paz, and had keen quoted by several writers (Le Laboureur 
amongst others) before the time of its first editor. Many inaccuracies 
were pointed out in the book by the Abbé Garnier soon after it 
appeared, but somehow the imposture survived his strictures, and in 
course of time came to be accepted as a somewhat boastful and untrust- 
worthy, but in the main sincere, account given of a great man’s life by 
his faithful servitor. Now, however, the publication of the French, 
English, Spanish, and Dutch diplomatic correspondence of the times 
has enabled the Abbé Marchand to demonstrate that the ‘ Mémoires ’ are 
a tissue of romantic absurdities. ‘The Abbé, indeed, gives excellent 
reasons for believing that although Vieilleville had a secretary named 
Carloix the latter was not the author of the manuscript, 


but that some chaplain, perhaps a nephew of secretary Carloix, entrusted 
with the education of his young masters (the great-grandchildren of Vieilleville), 
collected the stories he had often heard, and increased them with his personal 
recollections and by the aid of M. d’Epinay’s library. 


The manuscript itself has been lost, but M. Marchand’s reasoning 
is so close, and his confirmatory proofs so many, that it is impossible to 
avoid the admission that he has made out a complete case. But he is 
not content to destroy only. He writes a very painstaking and interesting 
life of marshal de Vieilleville, upon which full dependence can be placed. 
Vieilleville came several times to England on diplomatic missions, notably 
in 1551 and 1562; he was governor of Metz for the king of France, was 
deep in the confidence of Catharine de’ Medici, and as a member of the 
conciliatory party took an active part in the earlier years of the Huguenot 
troubles, principally as a negotiator, M, Marchand, it is true, has stripped, 
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him of much of the far-fetched heroism which has hitherto unduly draped 
him, but he has written a most interesting life of an important personage 
of his time, and Vieilleville must still be recognised as a worthy member 
of the party which tried to hold a middle course between the extreme men 
on both sides, like Montmorenci and Castelnau, and indeed like the 
astute queen mother herself. Martin A. §. Hume. 


Social England. By Various Writers. Edited by H. D. Trarux, D.C.L. 
Vol. IV. ‘From the Accession of James I to the Death of Anne.’ 
(London: Cassell & Co. 1895.) 


Tue further Dr. Traill’s enterprise advances the more evident it 
becomes that it has attained but moderate success, and that what is best 
in the book is often due to writers who, like Mr. A. L. Smith, make no 
pretence to original research, but content themselves with putting the 
results of research conducted by others in a striking and instructive 
form. The explanation of this paradox is not far to seek. Dr. Traill 
has indeed succeeded in collecting a highly creditable staff, but he has 
forgotten that even good writers cannot be expected to write their best 
to order. Any one who sets himself the task of writing a book, or even 
a magazine article worth reading, chooses his subject and takes pains to 
master it, so that he may set it forth in the most convincing form. Even 
if he contents himself with reviewing another man’s work, he is pretty sure 
to dwell on those parts of it with which he is familiar, and to leave un- 
noticed those which do not come within his own knowledge. It is 
otherwise when the editor of ‘Social England’ applies to him with a 
demand for four or fourteen pages, as the case may be, on some subject 
of which he knows a good deal, but of which he does not know enough to 
entitle him to pronounce definitely without more labour than he is in- 
clined to give to a subject which, after all, is not of his own selection. 

If there is any one, for instance, on whom we could rely for the 
military history of the civil war, if only he were writing on his own 
account, it would be Mr. Oman. Yet Mr. Oman omits to notice the com- 
paratively recent discovery made by Mr. Fortescue of the adoption of the 
red uniform by the new model army at its first appearance in the 
field. Mr. Oman’s omissions are, however, slight indeed in comparison 
with the ignorance of Mr. Laird Clowes on the naval history of the first 
Dutch war. He pronounces, indeed, that if we have had any ad- 
mirals who rank as Blake’s equals, Nelson and Hawke were surely the 
only ones. As this opinion about Blake’s supremacy is not shared by 
some naval authorities who are acquainted with the facts, we look to see 
whether Mr. Laird Clowes possesses adequate knowledge of the events of 
the war. What we find is that le talks of Rupert desperately forcing 
his way out of Kinsale with the loss of three of his ships, whereas 
he sailed ovt in a storm, without any fighting at all. Then, to say 
nothing of a confusion between the two Tromps, father and son, Mr. 
Laird Clowes pronounces that Ayscue, in his action off Plymouth, ‘cut 
adrift from tradition and anticipated the great commanders of a much 
later date by breaking through the enemy’s line and engaging from 
windward, jn spite of all jtg efforts to prevent the maneuvre, As a 
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matter of fact, the wind being north-westerly, Ayscue coming out of 
Plymouth had no need to break the enemy’s line in order to gain the 
wind, so that he had no claim to the stroke of genius attributed to 
him here. Mr. Laird Clowes no doubt has contented himself with follow- 
ing second-hand authorities instead of going to original sources. We 
need not blame him much under the circumstances, but the amount of 
labour he has taken hardly qualifies him to judge on such high 
matters as the relative merits of Blake and Nelson. 

If we need a further illustration of the difficulty of producing valuable 
work under Dr. Traill’s conditions, we shall find it in Mr. Hutton’s articles 
on ‘The Universities’ and ‘ Episcopacy and its Adversaries.’ On the 
Caroline divines, and more especially on Laud and his circle, Mr. Hutton 
never writes without deservedly interesting his readers. They may 
think that the world is as a whole more complicated than Mr. Hutton 
would willingly admit, but they know that truth is won by intensity of 
gaze as well as by width of perception, and they soon become aware that 
by the sympathy with which he regards the men of the Laudian movement 
Mr. Hutton has a claim to the attention of all serious students of the 
time. But what perverse temptation coming in the guise of Dr. Traill 
induced Mr. Hutton to write about the adversaries of episcopacy? It is 
perfectly evident that he dislikes them thoroughly. He says, it is true, as 
little about them as possible, leaving unmentioned several personalities 
who have a claim to distinction. Whatis remarkable is that he knows so 
little about them. He fancies it to be still doubtful on which side Bunyan 
fought (p. 288). He thinks that Cromwell became chancellor of the 
university of Oxford in 1653, an error from which a cursory knowledge of 
Cromwell’s published letters would have delivered him. He says that 
from 1648 to 1654 there was no provision for the ordination of ministers 
(p. 252), a far too sweeping way of asserting that there was no provision 
enforced by the state. We are told, again, that the penalties against the 
use of the Prayer Book ‘ were called into activity by the Protector’s pro- . 
clamation in 1653’ (p. 251). The misprint—-for it doubtless is one—would 
surely have been corrected by any one familiar with the history of the 
Protectorate. What is of more importance is that while Mr. Hutton 
refers to the military despotism as a system ‘ to which previous ideas of 
toleration were of necessity repugnant,’ he leaves out of account the wide- 
spread conspiracy which called forth Cromwell’s severity. It would be 
pedantic to blame Mr. Hutton very severely for these mistakes. They 
are only worth notice as evidence of the natural consequences of setting 
him to work on a subject in which he evidently takes no interest. 

SaMueEt R. Garpiner. 


Scotland and the Commonwealth : Letters and Papers relating to the 
Military Government of Scotland from August 1651 to December 
1653. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. H. Friern, M.A. 
(Scottish History Society. 1895.) 


Tus volume may be regarded as a continuation of the illustrations of 
Scottish history so admirably begun by Mr. S. R. Gardiner in the ‘ Letters 
and State Paters of 1650.’ The present instalment is almost if not quite 
as interesting (the heroic figure of Montrose is away); and to the 
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historical student it is, of course, invaluable. Mr. Firth would have 
enhanced its value had he supplied a summary of the salient features of 
the documents ; but as it is, his historical summary, though succinct, is 
comprehensive and remarkably lucid. If anywhere he fails in impartiality, 
it is in the allusions to the marquis of Argyll; but, indeed, the excessively 
unfavourable attitude of others than Mr. Firth towards one who, with all 
his faults, was the ablest statesman of his time, seems to rest rather on 
the mere opinion of contempcraries than on a thorough and impartial 
investigation of facts. Why, for example, should Mr. Firth take for 
granted, as he seems to do, that Argyll was wholly dominated in his 
negotiations with the Commonwealth by a regard to his own interest ? 
Is there justification for such a statement as this? ‘He had, therefore, 
reaped some profit by the little outbreak of the Highlanders, and it is not 
unlikely that he had inspired it.’ As regards his immediate advantage, 
Argyll’s best course would have been to have at once cast in his lot with 
the Commonwealth. Why deny him all credit for patriotism in en- 
deavouring to secure as favourable terms as possible for his country ? 
Besides, Argyll already saw that the Commonwealth was a mere 
temporary arrangement, that it was not destined to endure. But just 
because Argyll believed that the Commonwealth possessed no germs of 
real vitality, premature efforts for its overthrow appeared to him only 
the more fatuous. Yet Mr. Firth (to use his own words in reference to 
Colonel Lilburne) ‘is half inclined to suspect him of “ juggling’’ in the 
matter [of the Highland rebellion of 1654] and to doubt the reality of his 
protestations ;’ his only qualification of Colonel Lilburne’s opinion being 
_ that’ ‘the material assistance’ which Argyll gave to Colonel Cobbett 
‘was some evidence of his sincerity.’ Surely also there was much 
stronger evidence, not accessible to Lilburne—evidence which places bis 
sincerity absolutely beyond doubt—in the father’s curse, with which he 
threatened his son if he took part in the rising, and in the violent quarrel 
which ensued. Besides, Argyll, even if he had been an utter knave, 
clearly foresaw that this premature attempt was doomed to failure, and 
that therefore he would gain by it nothing and lose much. The real 
cause, indeed, of all Argyll’s misfortunes was that he had to direct a 
community mainly composed, so far as politics were concerned, of fanatics 
and fools. The more reasonable he was so much the greater almost was 
bound to be his failure. But since such masters of this period as Mr. 
Firth and Mr. Gardiner agree in their very unfavourable judgment of 
Argyll, one necessarily sets forth this aspect of the matter with diffidence, 
although it does seem to deserve more consideration than they have 
given it. 

No space is left for touching on other points in these most interest- 
ing papers; but the following quotations on witch-harrying, from the 
admirable selection of newspaper letters in the appendix, can hardly be 
omitted. Two witches were brought before the kirk about the time of 
the armies coming into Scotland, and were delivered over to the civil 
magistrate. 


The court [writes Clarke] demanding how they came to be proved witches, 
they declared that they were forced to do it by the exceeding torture they were 
put to, which was by tying their thumbs behind them, and then hanging them 
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up by them. Two Highlanders whipped them, after which they set lighted 
candles to the soles of their feet and between their toes; then they burnt them 
by putting lighted candles into their mouths, and then burning them in the head. 
There were six of them accused in all, four whereof died of the torture. 


Yet were these women discovered by Cromwell’s judges to be of ‘ very 
honest and civil conversation.’ Clarke further relates of other women 
suspected of witchcraft that ‘they had hair shirts dipt in vinegar put 
on them to fetch of their skin.’ So much for the rule of the godly 
covenanted kirk. In reading of these fiendish practices ean one regret that 
its power was for a time curbed, or regard the subsequent covenanting 
prosecution as other than a blessing in disguise? T. F. HenpErson. 
Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series. 1670. With Addenda, 1660 
to 1670. Edited by Mary A. Everett Green. (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1895.) 


THis volume of State Papers is the forty-first which the late Mrs. Green 
edited for the master of the Rolls. None of the workers whose labours in 
calendaring the documents in the public record office have so much 
facilitated the task of English historians deserves to be more gratefully 
remembered. She worked with great carefulness, made few mistakes, 
and was always ready to help inquirers. Mrs. Green’s introductions 
were always brief, sometimes too brief, and the present volume contains 
only a dozen lines of preface. A summary of its contents and references 
to the more important papers will therefore be useful. 

The papers relating to the administration of the navy are very nume- 
rous. A series of despatches from Sir Thomas Allin, the ‘old expert 
Allen, loyal all along’ of Dryden’s ‘ Annus Mirabilis,’ give an account of 
his operations in the Mediterranean against the Algerines and other 
corsairs. On 17 Aug. 1670 he desiroyed six Algerine men-of-war off 
Cape Spartel, and released 250 Christian captives (pp. 394, 422). Of the 
sufferings of these captives the letter of a sailor called Samuel Daukes 
contains a description, and a petition annexed states that the Turks had 
recently taken 22 merchant ships (besides others not yet discovered), in 
which there were 140 men from Stepney (p. 294). There are also many 
letters from Sir Edward Spragge, who was engaged in the same services as 
Allin (pp. 874, 586). In one Spragge describes the manner in which he 
was affronted and harassed by the ill-will of the Portuguese authorities. ‘I 
was treated most unkindly at Lisbon,’ he says, ‘ but I have pretty well 
humbled them.’ His firmness put a stop to their vexatious proceedings 
without any open breach, ‘ notwithstanding I would have undone myself 
to ruin them, rather than that they should have carried away my men, 
or acted anything that might abate my royal master’s honour’ (pp. 
156-7). Another paper of interest is an ‘Account of the Present 
State of the Navy, with reference to its Want of Money,’ dated May 
1670. The accumulated debts of 1669 and previous years came to 
458,000/.; the estimated charge for 1670 was 863,000/., besides-84,000/. 
for extraordinary charges (p. 205). 

Of Charles II the papers in this volume tell us little. In February 
1670 the king reconciled the long-standing difference between the two 
houses of parliament about Skinner’s case, persuading them to expunge 
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from their journals the contradictory votes they had passed on the sub- 
ject. His majesty received their assent to his mediating proposal ‘ with 
all demonstrations of satisfaction, and caused his wine cellars to be 
opened for their greater alacrity, whither Mr. Speaker with the mace 
went down, followed by all the members, and heartily drank to his 
majesty’s health, and returned full of content and joy for the good work 
of the day’ (p. 88). There are a number of papers concerning the sale of 
the goods of Charles I under the Commonwealth, giving a detailed account 
of the fate of his pictures and works of art (p. 666). In 1670 an informa- 
tion was sent to Sir Joseph Williamson stating that the ring which 
Charles I on his scaffold had given to Bishop Juxon, to be conveyed to 
the prince of Wales, had been discovered at Batavia among the goods 
of a Dutch official (p. 8369). On 11 April 1670 Charles II gave his assent 
to a new act for the suppression of conventicles, which was much more 
stringent than the act passed in 1664. Marvell terms it ‘the quint- 
essence of arbitrary malice.’ Three days earlier a bold dissenter wrote 
to the king, showing its impolicy and injustice (p. 151). When the 
act was passed there was great difficulty in enforcing obedience. A 
seditious pamphlet, entitled ‘Some Seasonable and Serious Queries upon 
the late Act against Conventicles,’ proved it to be null and void by the 
law of the land (pp. 219, 221, 227). In London the zeal of the lord 
mayor and Sir John Robinson effectually suppressed conventicles, but 
letters from Chester and Bristol and other large towns complained that 
the magistrates were derided and the law resisted (pp. 220-49). John 
Eyre’s letters from Wiltshire illustrate the nature of the opposition met 
with by a justice of the peace who tried to carry out the act (pp. 869, 
417, 424). ‘There is hardly an officer who is not of their faction ;’ 
‘their numbers are far greater than before the act;’ ‘their carriage is 
higher and more resolute than before ;’ ‘there must be something more 
than these country officers to suppress them,’ are a few of his expressions. 
The government was at the same time vigorously endeavouring to put 
down highwaymen and to prevent the publication of unlicensed pam 
phlets. Sir William Morton, justice of the king’s bench, was the chief 
agent in the former business and Sir Roger L’Estrange in the latter. 
The papers relating to these subjects are generally indexed under their 
names. Documents of interest for the economic historian are the pro- 
posals for preventing the export of wool by ‘owlers’ (p. 8), the petition 
of the Merchant Adventurers (p. 202), and the informations about the 
projected rising of the London apprentices against foreign workmen 
(p. 176). Others illustrate university history. On 4 Jan. 1670 King 
Charles wrote to the president of St. John’s ordering that the college 
butler should be allowed to marry, notwithstanding college statutes 
dooming him to celibacy (p. 4). About the same time a letter was sent 
to the same dignitary, who was also vice-chancellor, thanking him for 
suppressing conventicles ‘ at the late Dr. Rogers’ house’ and elsewhere in 
Oxford. He was also ordered ‘to pull down the house of Mrs. Davies, 
a teacher of young women, and not to permit her to teach without a 
licence from the bishop’ (pp. 17, 18). A few pages later is a letter from 
Dr. John Fell apologising for the deficiencies of the press. ‘I must con- 
fess our printing is not as good as might be wished, though it is an 
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improvement, and considering the discouragements we labour under 
it may pretend to the mediocrity of being indifferently well.’ The great 
discouragement was want of capital (p. 26). There are many documents 
of interest concerning literary matters. John Evelyn applies for the 
secretaryship of the Latin tongue. ‘I do not wish Mr. Oudart dead, but 
if it should please God to take him’ he trusts it will please Sir Joseph 
Williamson to give him Oudart’s place (p. 92). Christopher Wase, the 
translator of ‘ Faliscus,’ having apparently been overcome by strong drink 
and worsted in an encounter with Williamson's servants, profusely apolo- 
gises, and begs to be restored to the good opinion of Williamson and 
Evelyn (p. 16); Richard Baxter recants the opinions expressed in his 
‘Holy Commonwealth’ (p. 163); and Henry Stubbe sends Lord Arling- 
ton a diatribe against the Royal Society (p. 225). Of some interest for the 
biographers of Dean Swift is a letter from the king to the dean and chapter 
of Hereford on behalf of Godwin Swift, the uncle of Jonathan (p. 262). 
The papers calendared in the Addenda are of a very miscellaneous 
nature. The only connected series relate to the government of Jersey 
between 1660 and 1670. The information of Thomas Scot concerning 
the secret service of the Commonwealth (p. 651) is to be printed at length 
in this Review. A fragment concerning the life of Sir Evan Cameron of 
Locheil deserves comparison with the biography printed by the Abbots- 
ford Club in 1842. C. H. Fiera. 


The Life and Times of Anthony Wood, 1682-1695, described by himself. 
Collected from his Diaries and other Papers by ANDREW CLARK. 
Vol. IV. Oxford Historical Society. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1895.) 

Tuts is a miscellaneous volume containing notes and documents intended 
to serve as appendices to Wood’s autobiographical remains. The first 
fifty pages consist of papers concerning the suit between Wood and 
the second earl of Clarendon. To those previously published in Bliss’s 
edition of Wood’s life Mr. Clark has added many others recently brought 
to light by the keeper of the archives. Apart from their intrinsic interest 
they have a special value as illustrating the procedure of a suit in the 
university court. ‘So far as I know,’ writes the editor, ‘ this is the only 
suit in the university court in which anything approaching to a complete 
set of documents is preserved.’ 

Next come over thirty pages of notes from the yearly accounts of the 
vice-chancellor and proctors, illustrating points mentioned in the diary 
and supplying very valuable information about the expenditure of the 
university. Mr. Clark brings together the various entries referring to the 
building of the Sheldonian, the Ashmolean, and the Convocation houses, 
and shows the sum which each cost (pp. 55,68,78). In other notes he collects 
extracts relating to the formation of the ‘Oxford Marbles’ collection, and 
to the manuscripts added to the Bodleian from time to time at the expense 
of the university (pp. 69, 88). There are also frequent notices of the cost 
of the entertainments given by the university to the king, the chancellor, 
and other English and foreign potentates who visited Oxford, and of the 
presents made to them. No one interested in the history of Oxford 
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during the period can afford to neglect this modest little appendix, which 
is full of facts on every possible subject. 

Pp. 87 to 312, forming the bulk of the volume, consist of a catalogue 
of the manuszript authorities used by Wood in his treatises on Oxford and 
cited by him in his notes. This catalogue is very full and very methodi- 
cally arranged, and will prove of the greatest value to all students of 
university history. It identifies the manuscripts cited by Wood, gives a 
brief account of them, and supplies wherever possible the exact modern 
reference. In a note on p. 223 Mr. Clark discusses Wood’s debt to 
Brian Twyne, shows how much he owed to the earlier antiquary, and in 
what manner he used hiscollections. On p. 191, writing of John Aubrey’s 
collections, Mr. Clark incidentally remarks, ‘I have transcribed all the 
biographical portions of the Aubrey manuscripts now in the Bodleian, in 
hopes of one day editing them.’ Nothing could be more welcome, and 
all members of the Oxford Historical Society will look forward to the 
fulfilment of this promise with the greatest eagerness. 

At the end of the volume are nine plates giving facsimiles of the 
handwriting of various Oxford antiquaries whose collections were used 
by Wood. While they will be useful in helping readers to identify stray 
specimens of the handwriting of tl:e authors in question, they are also of 
interest on their own account. Mr. Clark has judiciously chosen as a 
specimen of Aubrey’s handwriting the well-known passage in the 
account of Sir William Davenant concerning his supposed relationship 
to Shakespeare, and as an example of that of Richard James his verses 
to Ben Jonson on the New Inn. The epitaph on Thomas Allen in 
Fulman’s writing should interest Trinity men. C. H. Fiera. 


Le Socialisme au XVIII Siécle : Etude sur les Idées Socialistes dans les 
Ecrivains Francais du XVIII? Siécle avant la Révolution. Par ANDRE 
LIcHTENBERGER, Docteur és Lettres. (Paris: Félix Alean. 1895.) 


WE are told that socialism is a religion, a method, and a system ; but we 
have never met with any indisputable definition. M. Lichtenberger faces 
this preliminary difficulty by laying down (pref. pp. i, ii) his own inter- 
pretation of a socialist, with which we are not inclined to quarrel. 

On appellera socialistes les écrivains du xviii* siécle qui, au nom du pouvoir 
de l’Etat et dans un sens égalitaire ou communiste, ont entrepris de critiquer, 
de modifier ou de renverser l’organisation traditionnelle de la propriété et de la 
richesse, par conséquent de la société ; car cela est l’essence du socialisme. 


Working from this postulate, the author has pursued his way through the 
mass of French eighteenth-century literature, and with a nice discrimina- 
tion has avoided the determination to identify every social enthusiasm 
with socialism and the opposite tendency to cramp socialism within the four 
corners of an ephemeral manifesto. So far as his exhaustive and im- 
partial treatment allows him to come to any conclusion at all, it may be 
said that his object has been to prove a negative. He adduces a super- 
fluity of evidence to show that in the century before the Revolution 
socialistic ideas were as plentiful in France as blackberries; he does not 
attempt to minimise the influence of the writers themselves on our 
speculations to-day, but he has shown equally clearly that socialism as 
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we understand it had not emerged. Le vrai socialisme ne pouvait naitre 
qu'avec la grande industrie et aprés la révolution francaise. C'est la 
réalité, non V'érudition ou la spéculation, qui suscite les mouvements de 
réforme (p. 458). New economic conditions and the growth of a scientific 
political economy concentrated and defined socialism by force of anti- 
thesis; converted a ‘lyrical cry’ or a declamatory sentiment into a 
socialistic system. Applying the author’s argument to England, we 
may say that Adam Smith made socialism possible and Ricardo made it 
inevitable. And so, in the main, and with such exceptions as an excel- 
lent chapter on the physiocrats, the volume is a record of rhetoric and of 
utopias. The didactic romance and drama only made way for, or rather 
emptied themselves into, the journal of the explorer. Extensive observa- 
tion surveyed the world from Chinato Peru, and saw everywhere the uncon- 
taminated natural man. It is possible that Plato’s republic owed more to 
travellers’ tales than he himself would have acknowledged ; it is probable 
that Lycurgus legislated for semi-barbarians; it is certain that the 
‘naturalists’ of the eighteenth century were enthusiastic admirers of 
the philosopher, the legislator, and the savage. Quelles heureuses dis- 
positions, exclaims the abbé Mably a propos of some Red Indian tribes, 
pour établir la communauté des biens ! C'est sur les bords de l’Ohio ou du 
Mississipi que Platon pourrait bdtir sa république (p. 240). If the Greeks 
discovered virtue on the Scythian steppes, and the Romans freedom in the 
forests of Germany, these enthusiasts found a rebuke to civilisation in 
every savage heart. If Anacharsis was the first critic of degeneracy, the 
Tahitian and the Tartar, the Peruvian and the Patagonian now took up 
the strain. The witty Madame de Genlis gives the receipt: On doit les 
représenter grands parleurs, grands raisonneurs, penseurs trés profonds, 
en méme temps méprisants, rodomonts et sentencieux (p. 361). 

It is not too severe a judgment to assert that the eighteenth 
century in France was as tentative in projects of reform as it was 
audacious and prolific in its utopias. That acute observer Mallet du 
Pan wrote, Si on etit développé d Du Marsais, a Voltaire, d Mably, a 
J.-J. Rousseau le systéme théorique et pratique du Jacobinisme, ils 
eussent reculé d’effroi ow levé les épaules. The abbé Raynal made a 
complete recantation, Rétif and Mercier an apology ; Brissot did his best 
to excuse himself for having written his dissertation. Morelly and 
Mably were idealists who dreamed of a distant future. Voltaire was 
David Hume instinct with diablerie ; Montesquieu had nothing of the 
revolutionary in his composition. As for Rousseau, the Rousseau of the 
‘ Discourse’ complains that he who of all men bears the sincerest respect to 
laws and constitutions, and the deepest aversion to revolution and to faction, 
should be branded a revolutionary. In the eyes of the ‘ecumenical ’ 
historian he must be judged by his paradoxes ; but the critic will have to 
pay some regard to his explanations, his confusions, his commonplaces. 
For the many Rousseau will remain the Rousseau of the ‘Contrat 
Social,’ but the few must consider with it the projects for the reform 
of Poland and of Corsica. W. G. Pogson Sarra. 
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Mémoires du Chevalier de Mautort (1752-1802). (Paris: Plon. 1895.) 


Tue author of these memoirs may be regarded as a fair example of a class 
in the French noblesse before the Revolution which most readers of 
history are too apt to ignore. Outside the brilliant and unprofitable 
assemblage of courtiers at Versailles there were many noble families whose 
modest fortunes fixed them in a provincial life, and whose sons found a 
manly career in the army or navy. Ofsuch a family was the chevalier 
de Mautort, who was born at Abbeville in the year 1752. Among his 
relatives was M. d’Etalonde, who was sentenced to death with the unhappy 
La Barre, and saved himself only by a rapid flight to Prussia. Young De 
Mautort entered the army as a volunteer in 1768. In the following year 
he served in Corsica, where he acquired some interesting information about 
the barbarous inhabitants. During the following eleven years he went 
through the common routine of duty in various garrisons. Some glimpses 
of the old military system of France and of social life in provincial cities 
are to be found in this part of the memoirs. But it is with the author’s 
embarkation for India in 1780 that the narrative becomes really 
interesting. The chevalier served in the expedition sent out in that 
year to renew the struggle against the English in southern India. The 
transports were scattered- by Rodney’s squadron, which crossed their path 
after relieving Gibraltar, and the voyage to the Isle of France was 
unusually tedious. It was only in the spring of 1782 that Suffren con- 
voyed the troops to India, and covered their disembarkation at Porto 
Novo. Although the chevalier de Mautort tries, with pardonable zeal, to 
make us think otherwise, it is clear from his own narrative how hopeless 
was the French attempt to shake our ascendency. The French soldiers, 
unseasoned as they were, suffered severely from the Indian climate. They 
had no proper base of operations even after they had taken Gudalir, 
which our author calls Goudelour and old-fashioned English writers called 
Cuddalore. They came too late to strike a decisive blow, for Coote’s 
victories over Hyder Ali had rendered Madras secure from attack. Yet 
Hyder Ali still kept the field, so that the French found no difficulty in 
joining his forces, and the chevalier bears witness to the deep impression 
which Hyder made by his talent and energy, by the vigour of his adminis- 
tration and the magnificence of his durbar. The French were again 
unfortunate in losing Hyder Ali, who died at the close of the year. The 
chevalier says what he can in praise of Tippoo Sahib, but acknowledges 
that he was far inferior to ‘his father. Some compensation for the death 
of Hyder might have been found in the death of the French commander, 
General Duchemen, who appears to have been destitute of the commonest 
capacity. But the celebrated Bussy, who succeeded to his command, was, 
according to these memoirs, a still more mischievous leader, too old to act 
with energy and too gouty to listen to reason. As Bussy had given proofs 
of the highest ability in earlier years, it may be that his only fault lay in 
seeing more clearly than did his subordinates that his situation was 
desperate. Early in the summer of 1783 the French were driven back 
upon Gidalir, where they fought with their accustomed gallantry the 
last of their many Indian battles. De Mautort gives a particular and 
lively account of the engagement, but he exaggerates enormously in stating 
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the loss of the English at 6,000 men. Bussy withdrew into the town, 
where he was besieged until the news of the peace of Versailles came to 
end warlike operations. Our author, badly wounded at Gidalur, broke 
his voyage home at the Isle of France and at the Cape, and has left notes 
of some value as to these remote places. 

Returning in 1785, the chevalier de Mautort had but a short interval 
of repose before the outbreak of the French Revolution. In 1787 he was 
in garrison at Grenoble, where he assisted in repressing the riots caused 
by the sentence of exile passed on the local parlement. Upon him, as on 
so many other estimable persons, the Revolution came with bewildering 
suddenness. A man of much intelligence and some culture, considerate 
and humane, and, so far as we can judge from his own memoirs, neither 
servile nor superstitious, he found his position, first as an officer and after- 
wards as a private individual, intolerable. He emigrated in 1792, but with 
half a heart, and joined a corps of émigrés in the Austrian Netherlands, 
only to find them unruly and incapable, many eager to command and all 
unwilling to obey. In the later chapters of his memoirs he relates the 
wanderings and hardships which he shared with a few intimate friends 
until they were restored to their country in the time of the consulate. 
Their adventures, although never rising to the height of tragedy, illustrate 
all the better for that reason the common lot of those who were driven 
from France by the Revolution. F. C. Montacue. 


Recueil des Documents relatifs 4 la Convocation des Etats Généraux de 
1789. Par ARMAND Bretre. Vol. I. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 
1894.) 


THE collection of documents which lies before us is preceded by an 
introduction of 150 pages, which throws valuable light on the conditions 
under which the states-general was called to regenerate France in 1789. 
The mere summons of the states-general constituted a revolution, for 
it implied the disappearance of abuses and the opening of a new era. 
The enthusiasm with which the réglement of 24 Jan. 1789 was 
received was mingled with gratitude to Louis XVI for his somewhat 
tardy resolution to put an end to the disorganised administration of 
France. The réglement, however, on investigation provoked much 
criticism. The parliaments of Besancon and Rennes declared that the 
right of election was vested in the provincial estates, while the upper 
classes, and indeed all who possessed privileges of any kind, opposed the 
royal decree. In one department the noblesse declared that the régle- 
ment was un monument éternel de Vinjustice qui nous environne, while 
in Bordeaux the nobles went so far as to assert that it and the lettres de 
convocation which accompanied it, étant contraires aux droits et aux 
usages nationaux, contenant d’ailleurs plusieurs vices essentiels, ne 
peuvent étre considérées que comme une simple instruction informe, 
dénuée de tout caractére obligatoire. 

The ignorance shown by the government with regard to the number of 
the bailliages and to the customs enjoyed by them is clearly brought out by 
M. Brette in his admirable introduction. Numerous illustrations are also 
given of the disorder and confusion resulting from the carelessness with 
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which the lettres de convocation and the réglement were drawn up. 
Roughly speaking, in every royal bailliage and royal sénéchaussée the 
grand bailli or grand sénéchal was ordered to summon all the nobles of 
his division, all the church dignitaries and beneficed clergy, with repre- 
sentatives of each chapter, monastery, and convent, and all the electors of 
the tiers état. M. Brette shows how frequently discussions broke out 
between the grands baillis and the lieutenants-general of the bailliages 
as to their respective functions, and he gives a very interesting account 
of the efforts made by the government to allay a dispute which had 
arisen between the comte de Gallissoniére, sénéchal of Anjou, and the 
lieutenant-general. Je ne sais pas, wrote one lieutenant-general to the 
government, d@ quot servent les baillis et sénéchaux d’épée, si ce 
n'est a allonger les expéditions des actes et sentences, et a heurter le 
langage et la raison. 

The first part of this volume includes the royal acts dating from 1 July 
1788, as well as those decisions of the parliaments and the national 
assembly which bear on the convocation of the states-general ; the second 
part gives an account of the ministers and their functions, and a list 
of the chief military, ecclesiastical, and civil officials in the provinces. 
Hitherto the principal authority for the réglement and the elections of 
1789 has been M. C. L. Chassin; but all who wish to form an accurate 
notion of the real condition of France at the beginning of the year will 
find themselves compelled to consult M. Brette’s collection of docu- 
ments, which will ever remain a monument of the most praiseworthy exer- 
tions in the cause of historical truth. As Tocqueville himself said, ce qui 
manque le plus 4 ceux qui parlent de la Révolution francaise, ce sont des 
idées vraies et justes sur ce qui avait précédé. ARTHUR HASSALL. 


Napoléon et la Société de son Temps (1798-1821). Par P. Bonpors, 
Professeur d’Histoire au Lycée Buffon et au Lycée Moliére. (Paris : 
Félix Alean. 1895.) 


Tuis is a very interesting study of Napoleon's character and career ; its tone 
reminds one of Lanfrey, whom it would be easy to imagine that M. Bondois 
had taken for his model ; and though M. Bondois claims, with some justice, 
that his book n’a aucune tendance politique, and that he has évité 
autant que possible les accusations de parti et les affirmations contestées, it 
is obvious that he has little admiration for the imperial régime and con- 
siderable distaste for the revived Napoleonic legend. Imperial apologists, 
he writes, 

oublient que son ambition a coité plus de 8,009,000 d’hommes a l'Europe; ils 
comptent pour rien l’immoralité privée de Bonaparte, et son hypocrisie et le 
mensonge, devenus un systéme politique, et ses violences et le mépris du droit 
dont il se faisait un jeu. N’est-il pas étrange qu’on veuille imposer 4 notre 
temps, si exigeant pour ses hommes d’état, ot la critique s’attaque si amére- 
ment et avec raison aux défaillances des gouvernants, qu’on veuille nous im- 
poser le regret et l’admiration de celui dont Thiers disait lui-méme qu’il 
n’avait rien de ce qu’on appelle la vertu? Nesera-t-on pas plus prés de la vérité 
si, en reconnaissant que Napoléon a été le plus grand soldat de l'histoire et un 
administrateur de premier ordre, on voit en lui l’un des hommes les plus mal- 
honnétes et l’un des génies les plus malfaisants dont un peuple ait supporté la 
domination ? 
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But M. Bondois does not confine his critical attitude to Napoleon or 
seek at his expense to exculpate his subjects. Un peuple, he maintains, 
n'a que le gouvernement qu’il mérite, and the imperial régime, with its 
appeal to sordid motives and contemptuous disregard of public morality, 
was only rendered possible by a deplorable degradation of character and 
weakening of conscience, conspicuous alike in the servility of literature and 
the brigandage of the army. In this outspokenness the book presents a 
refreshing contrast to revolutionary and imperial apologists ; and we think 
it will prove convincing to all but infatuated hero-worshippers. One criti- 
cism we have to make, viz. that M. Bondois has confined himself some- 
what too narrowly to Napoleon’s personal activity. He should have at 
least mentioned the Peninsular war ; and a sketch of the situation early 
in 1814, however rapid, is seriously incomplete without a reference to 
Wellington’s invasion of the south of France. From actual blunders the 
book is singularly free; but we suspect M. Bondois is deceiving himself 
and his readers when he describes Lord Holland as fils de Fox, an ex- 
pression that would naturally be taken to mean that the third Lord 
Holland was son of Charles James Fox. The book has an excellent index. 
A. F. Potarp. 


Bonaparte et les Républiques Italiennes (1796-1799). 
Par M. Paut Garraret. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1895.) 


THE modern revival of the sentiment of Italian nationality must un- 
doubtedly be referred to Bonaparte’s invasion of Italy in 1796-1797. 
We are therefore in full sympathy with M. Gaffarel in his description of 
the political results of the brilliant campaign which carried the French 
arms from Montenotte to Leoben. Historians of the school of Thiers have 
been so dazzled by the splendour of Bonaparte’s military triumphs that 
they have little to say about their results on the Italian people. Hitherto 
we have had to refer to Italian historians, or to Italian memoirs, as, for 
instance, those of Alfieri, Pepe, and Pasolini, in order to appreciate the 
revulsion of feeling aroused in Italian breasts by French marauding. 
‘They rushed in upon us like barbarians,’ wrote the Tuscan Gino 
Capponi, ‘ and besides outraging our feelings they robbed and plundered 
us in all directions.’ The resentment of the peasantry found expression 
in many popular songs, which have lived till our own days. Our author 
is not blind to this aspect of the French invasion. Indeed, he is careful 
to point out the injury done to the French cause by the speedy alienation 
of Italian feeling from their liberators. The wide extent of the disaffection 
was to be revealed in 1799, when disasters in the north of Italy compelled 
Macdonald to evacuate Naples, Rome, and Tuscany. Everywhere in his 
retreat to Modena he was beset by bands of insurgents; and the people, 
who might have furnished an army of auxiliaries to the French Republic, 
were then found to be eager to cast off its oppressive yoke. How far was 
Bonaparte responsible for the rapacity of the French in Italy? It seems 
to me that M. Gaffarel has been too lenient to him. In his first well-known 
proclamation to the army of Italy Bonaparte animated his men by offering 
the plunder of the country. Requisitions, indeed, had long been the order 
of the day with French commanders and commissioners—in fact, ever 
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since the insidious ordinance of 15 Dec. 1792—but they had at least 
been ostensibly for the state, for the bankrupt exchequer at Paris. 
Plunder for the enrichment of the soldiers was a new departure. 

We find in M. Gaffarel’s pages a good description of the hopes aroused 
in Italian breasts by the French invasion, and of the process of dis- 
illusionment which speedily supervened. A national party soon arose 
at Milan, which rejected French supremacy as completely as the domina- 
tion of the Habsburgs, and, like the young Italy of a later day, looked to 
Italians alone for the liberation of the peninsula. The national party 
was destined to increase in numbers and influence; but even in 1814 it 
was too weak to dominate the course of events. Side by side with this 
were the adherents of the French, who looked to Bonaparte as a sincere 
well-wisher to Italy, or at any rate as the only means of liberating her 
from foreign and domestic oppression. Over against these there were 
the adherents of the Austrian and the other governments threatened by 
the French. Bonaparte incisively described his policy to these three 
parties in the following words: ‘I curb the first, encourfige the second, 
and repress the third.’ 

' An interesting account, drawn from Milanese sources, is given by our 
author of the extravagances of the Italian Jacobin party and their anti- 
religious buffooneries, which recall the days of Hébert and Chaumette. 
We could wish, however, that M. Gaffarel had spared more space for a 
description of the rise of the Cispadane and Transpadane republics, their 
fusion in the Cisalpine republic, and the new political and social life 
awakened by these important developments. The student of the re- 
nascence of modern Italy looks to the events of 1796-7 at Milan, Genoa, 
Modena, and Bologna as the first manifestations of that national spirit 
which found its consummation in and after 1859; but he will search in 
vain in these pages for any detailed account of the abolition of feudalism 
by the Italian deputies at Modena, or of the civil institutions which they 
endeavoured to create. It is true that these last were of short duration ; 
and the fact that their character was mainly determined by French, or, 


more strictly, by Bonaparte’s dictation, is proved by his words to Melzi at 
Montebello in May 1797. 


As for your country, it possesses still fewer elements of republicanism than 
France, and can be more easily managed than any other. You know better 
than any one that we shall do what we like with Italy. But the time has not 
yet come; we must temporise with the fever of the moment, and we are going 


to have one or two republics of our own particular kind: Monge will arrange 
that for us. 


In these statements, as in the rest of that remarkable confession, which 
seems to have been the outcome of a pressure of ideas struggling for utter- 
ance, Bonaparte disclosed those ulterior designs which were realised in 
1799-1802. Italy was to be the stepping-stone to power ; domination over 
its republics was to help on the cause of autocracy in France; and, shortly 
after Bonaparte became consul for life, he accepted the title of president 
of the Italian Republic at the hands of the subservient magnates of Italy, 
because, as he frankly informed them, he found in none of them the 
qualifications necessary for this important post. 

We see in the present work some recognition, though hardly an 
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adequate one, of the entire dependence of the new Italian states on the 
will of Bonaparte and the satraps of the Directory; but the moral and 
social results of the French occupation on the new life of Italy are only 
dimly suggested, and the omission is one which seriously detracts from 
the value of the book. In its present form the work has rather a 
truncated appearance, for it ends abruptly with denunciations against 
Nelson for his participation in the crimes of the Neapolitan reaction. It 
is to be hoped that the author will have the opportunity of supplementing 
or completing his book by reference to the immense mass of new material 
which is being catalogued by Signor Alberto Lumbroso in his ‘ Bibliografia 
dell’ Epoca Napoleonica.’ He would do well to reconsider the facts of the 
Neapolitan revolt and Nelson’s share in its suppression. He has throughout 
adopted those assertions which are most damaging to the English admiral. 
The facts relating to the capitulations of Uovo and Nuovo are to be dis- 
tinguished from those relating to Castellamare. The last-named fortress 
had capitulated on terms granted by unauthorised officers; but, as the 
capitulation had taken effect, Nelson acquiesced init. As the capitulations 
of Uovo and Nuovo had not taken effect, Nelson was technically justified 
in setting them aside; and his action in handing over the garrisons to 
punishment was no better and no worse than many scores of actions lightly 
passed over by French historians of that sanguinary epoch. As for the 
case of Caracciolo, whatever sympathy may be felt for that unfortunate 
man, it is undeniable that he was technically guilty of treason, and was 
liable to its penalties ; for he had not been included in the capitulation, 
having fied to the mountains before it was concluded. The stories as to 
Nelson’s judgment being warped by Lady Hamilton are also of question- 
able authority ; and why does M. Gaffarel make Captain Troubridge of 
the Culloden always appear as Towbridge ? 

It would, however, be unfair to close this notice without recognising 
the pains which have been taken by the author to realise the course of 
political events in the five republics; and his study of many of the chief 
newspapers, pamphlets, and memoirs of the period imparts a tone of life- 
like reality to his narration. It isto be hoped that he will have an oppor- 
tunity of completing his work by narrating the events which led to the 
proclamation of the kingdom of Italy. J. H. Rose. 


Napoléon IIT avant Empire. Par H. Turmria. Tomel. (Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 1895.) 


Ix taking for his theme the life of Napoleon III previous to the 
coup d'état M. Thirria has selected a subject which is less hackneyed 
and also more suited for calm consideration than the nearer and more 
controversial period of the second empire. We cannot, indeed, admit 
that he has sustained in the volume before us that confession of 
absolute impartiality which he makes in his preface, He is evidently 
anxious to hold the balance even between the prince and his adversaries ; 
he is fully conscious that his hero had serious faults, of both character 
and policy ; but his feelings are usually with the future emperor. He is, 
no doubt, right in saying that si cet homme a été coupable, la France a 
été sa complice ; s’il a régné, c'est qu'elle V'a voulu, and he justly ascribes 
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a full share in the politique néfaste des nationalités to the nation as well 
as to its ruler. But the chief value of the book is the very full account 
which it gives of the public opinion of the period. M. Thirria truly 
remarks that the press had more influence in the middle of the century 
than it has now. He has, therefore, compiled copious extracts from the 
principal newspapers of Paris, the provinces, England, and several other 
countries, to show the drift of political thought at critical stages of the 
prince’s career. As a magazine of press cuttings the book is most useful 
and also eminently readable. 

The first volume begins with the future emperor’s birth and takes us 
down to his election as president of the republic in December 1848. 
M. Thirria disposes at the outset of the legend that the prince was illegiti- 
mate. As a writer in the Fortnightly Review (August 1894) has recently 
thrown doubts upon his paternity, M. Thirria’s refutation is opportune. 
He points out that the king of Holland, though never on very good terms 
with his family, always treated him as his son, while Admiral Verhuel, 
who has been suggested as the putative father, does not seem to have 
had any immoral relations with Queen Hortense. Another story, lately 
narrated by the Figaro, that when the prince was a young man in Switzer- 
land he proposed to, and was rejected by, the widow of a Mauritius 
planter, is quoted without comment by M. Thirria. We could have 
wished that rather more space had been giver to the early years of the 
prince. Considering the large amount of room which is devoted to the 
events of two or three months, it shows a lack of proportion to dismiss 
the whole of the prince’s career from 1808 to 1886 in twelve pages. 
Another very interesting chapter of his life—his exile in England—is 
almost entirely omitted. We hear nothing of his connexion with the 
English turf, which Kinglake in his famous sketch of Napoleon III 
declared to have had a marked effect upon his character. Beyond the 
familiar story of his service as a special constable during the Chartist 
agitation we are told little or nothing about his life in London, and even 
this episode is merely introduced in a footnote as a refutation of the 
insinuation that the candidate for the presidency of the French republic 
was an ‘ ex-policeman.’ 

Before narrating the two escapades of the prince at Strassburg and Bou- 
logne his biographer gives us a careful account of the recrudescence of 
Bonapartism and the revival of the Napoleonic legend under the monarchy 
of July. Even as early as 1880 the name of Napoleon II could be seen 
on the walls of houses in the working-class quarters of Paris. The 
theatres vied with each other in representing the glories of the great 
emperor ; the poems of Béranger and the pencil of Charlet familiarised 
the people with Bonapartist ideas. Then came the outburst of popular 
feeling caused by the removal of the exile’s ashes from St. Helena. His 
faults were forgotten, his failings forgiven, and advanced democrats found 
the name of the dead emperor a convenient missile to fling at the con- 
stitutional monarchy. At this time, however, very few persons in France, 
and not a single leading London newspaper, regarded Louis Napoleon— 
or Napoleon-Louis, as he signed himself between 1831 and 1848—as a 
Serious person. With all the goodwill in the world M. Thirria does not 
succeed in making the scufiles at Strassburg and Boulogne appear anything 
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but ridiculous. On both occasions all was over in three hours. M. Thirria 
does not seem to consider the conduct of the prince in accepting 15,000 
francs from King Louis Philippe (p. 87) for his journey to America, and 
then returning to plot against him, as worthy of censure; but there does 
not appear to be any proof of the assertion that Louis Napoleon broke his 
word by returning to Europe. Undoubtedly the government committed 
a grave error in allowing him to get off scot-free, while sending his accom- 
plices to trial, and the verdict of the jury, which acquitted them, was to be 
expected in the absence of the principal conspirator. The famous episode 
of the tame eagle, which was popularly supposed to have formed part of 
the pretender’s baggage when he landed at Wimereux, gives M. Thirria 
some trouble. All students of Napoleonic literature know how regularly 
this interesting bird appears in newspapers and pamphlets, even years 
after the Boulogne affair. The préfet of the Pas de Calais stated at the 
time that ‘a live eagle was found on board the Edinburgh Castle. It 
belonged to Louis Bonaparte.’ But there is no proof that the prince 
carried it in his arms or on his hat when he disembarked (p. 172). 

The author has drawn an excellent picture of the prince’s daily life at 
Ham during bis five and a half years’ imprisonment there. No prisoner 
of state was ever better treated; he had his own valet and his own 
doctor, and it was owing to the large amount of liberty allowed to the 
former that his master was able to escape. He had ample supplies of 
literature; he was an ardent horticulturist, and the authorities winked at his 
relations with the belle sabotiére, for whom he afterwards made provision. 
The narrative of his flight is dramatically told; not even the minutest 
details are omitted. We are shown the bill for the workman’s clothes 
in which he escaped, and in one passage the author displays a frank 
realism which M. Zola might envy (p. 227). In this connexion we may 
mention an unpublished anecdote of the emperor, told us by an old gentle- 
man who met him at luncheon and asked him if he would have some 
ham. ‘No, thank you,’ was the reply; ‘I had nearly six years of that.’ 

Nearly one half of the present volume is devoted to the ten months 
between the outbreak of the February revoluticn in 1848 and the elec- 
tion of Louis Napoleon as president of the republic in December of the 
same year. Here M. Thirria’s narrative is interesting, as showing the 
opinions of statesmen, journalists, and the people upon the prince’s 
candidature. His first election to the national assembly, early in June, 
made no stir whatever ; the press hardly noticed it at all, and no one seemed 
conscious that in six months this man would be chief of the state. 
But four days after his victory at the polls a sudden change came over 
the scene. There was quite a demonstration when his name was read 
out at the Hétel de Ville as one of the elect of Paris; cries of Vive 
Napoléon IT !—for the populace took no count of the dead Napoleon who 
is usually called the Second—resounded outside the chamber, as they had 
eighteen years earlier, and the coming man was the talk of every dra-y- 
ing-room. No explanation, save the well-known characteristics of the 
Parisians, can be given for their transformation between the 4th and 
the 8th of June. M. Thirria truly describes it as wn des phénoménes 


les plus curieux, les plus saisissants et les plus invraisemblables de notre 
histoire. 
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It has always been a matter for surprise to political thinkers that, 
with a possible dictator in their midst, convinced republicans, sincerely 
anxious to maintain that form of government, should have done every- 
thing in their power to make the way easy for him to overthrow it. No 
one believed then, no one believes now, that Louis Napoleon would have 
been chosen president in 1848 if the election had been in the hands of the 
people’s representatives, instead of being intrusted to the people itself. 
For such an utter lack of political foresight it would be hard to find a 
parallel. Yet practically every leading man, including Thiers, was in 
favour of a direct popular election. The one brilliant exception was Léon 
Fai sher, whose prophecies (p. 329) were fulfilled almost to the letter. 

The French nation [he said] is only just emerging from the mould of the 
monarchy. Our manners are monarchical and military. If you summon the 
whole people to elect a president it will elect, under the title of president, the 
equivalent of a king; he will perhaps even found a new dynasty. The nation 
will be dazzled by the power of the sword or the splendour of an historic 
name; it will choose from the ranks of the pretenders rather than one of our 
parliamentary celebrities. If you wish to found a republic, give the assembly the 
choice of the president ; if you appeal to universal suffrage, mark my words, you 
will establish a government which will not be republican. 


In this respect at least France has learnt something from history, 
and the mistake of the second republic has been avoided by the third. 
But our opinion of the political sagacity of the men of 1848 is further 
lowered when we find the assembly regarding the prince as quite harm- 
less simply because he made a halting speech from the tribune. M. 
Thirria justly says, Parce que le prince s’était montré piétre orateur, on 
concluait que l'homme n’était pas & craindre. O légéreté francaise! He 
adds that one of the deputies, when asked by Madame Thirria what he 
thought of the future emperor, replied, J’en pense quec’est wne arsouille. 
Even Tocqueville, in spite of all his political science, was misled by 
appearances, while Thiers showed himself so poor a judge of character 
that, being unable to stand as a candidate himself, he thought he could 
make the prince his puppet. M. Thirria’s description of the self-important 
little man bringing an election address all ready for the prince to sign, 
and its rejection by the latter, who preferred to write his own manifesto, 
is very amusing. But perhaps Lamartine was the blindest of them all ; 
for even after the election he declared in faultless periods that the re- 
public was so firmly rooted that it could not be overthrown. M. Thirria 
has paid much attention to Louis Napoleon’s literary works, and the 
chapter which deals with them is judiciously written. No one now will 
agree with Béranger that he was le premier écrivain du siécle. The ‘ Idées 
Napoléoniennes’ seem trite enough nowadays, for the attempt to blend 
imperialism and socialism is not so rare as it once was. It is more in- 
teresting to see how much the pretender’s precepts differed from the 
emperor’s practice. M. Thirria, who is evidently no admirer of the 
foreign policy of the second empire, cannot resist quoting an article con- 
tributed by the prince in 1844 to the Progrés du Pas de Calais, in 
which wars are strongly censured when their sole object is to ‘influence 
public opinion and bolster up by any expedient a tottering government.’ 
As the author says, ‘these words contain the most overwhelming con- 
demnation of the emperor’s wars,’ 
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The volume is very well printed, save for a few slips, such as ‘ Mar- 
gatz’ and ‘ Blakwall,’ and has a full and useful summary of contents. 
W. MILLER. 


Civilisation during the Middle Ages, especially in relation to Modern 
Civilisation. By Grorae Burton Apams. (London: Nutt. 1894.) 


Taxine for his text the transitional character of the middle ages, the 
professor of history in Yale University has produced a careful and very 
useful apercu of the ten centuries which many still find so dim and hard 
to understand. It is based on a really thorough knowledge of the period, 
and we can only regret that Mr. Adams has not preceded it by that 
brief history of the middle ages for which teachers of history have so long 
been asking, and without which the general usefulness of a ‘ philosophy 
of medieval history,’ to use the old phrase, must of necessity be greatly 
limited. Thé treatment is sober, and some might say a little unin- 
spiring, but in compensation entirely free from any tendency to paradox 
or exaggeration and commendably accurate. If he had allowed himself 
to be carried away by the spirit of paradox, like his countryman and 
namesake Mr. Brooks Adams in his recent ‘ Civilisation and Decay,’ he 
might have written a more suggestive book, but not one of equally 
permanent value. JAMES Tair. 


The Camden Miscellany. Vol. IX. (London: Camden Society. 1895.) 


_ THERE is so much of interest in the contents of this volume that it would 
need considerable space to notice it adequately. From the ‘ Visitations of 
Churches in the Patronage of St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ 1249-52, edited by 
Dr. Simpson from the manuscript known as ‘ Liber L.’ among the chapter 
records, much valuable information may be gathered on the subject of 
service books, vestments, chrisms, church furniture generally, relics, and 
the organisation for maintaining the church lights. Some interest may 
also be found in studying the surnames of parishioners, of which the 
most remarkable is that of ‘Ricardus Diabolus.’ ‘Is this,’ the editor 
asks, ‘a village nickname, or can it possibly be an attempt to latinise 
Deville?’ After these ‘ Visitations,’ but separated from them in date by 
more than two centuries and a half, follow ‘The Solempnities & triumphes 
doon & made at the Spouselles and Mariage of the Kynges [Henry VII] 
doughter the Ladye Marye [1508] to the Prynce of Castile Archeduke 
of Austrige’ (afterwards the emperor Charles V). The English version, 
of which there is a unique and fragmentary copy in the British 
Museum, was brought to notice in 1814 by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Henry) Ellis, and in 1818 was reproduced in lithographic facsimile 
by the Roxburghe Club. Mr. Gairdner has now re-edited it, in company 
with the contemporaneous Latin version, of the existence of which Ellis 
was not aware, and which is here printed from a unique copy in the 
Grenville Library. Peter Carmelianus, Henry VII’s Latin secretary, 
whose name is actually prefixed to the poems which introduce and con- 
clude the narrative, was probably the author of the whole Latin tract 
from which the English appears to be a translation, or, indeed, sometimes 
little more than an abstract. The value of the documents is not, perhaps, 
at first sight great, Even their editor admits that ‘to the modern 
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reader it may perhaps appear that their contents are little more than a 
flourish of trumpets over an ambitious project which led to no result ;’ 
for the proxy marriage of the Lady Mary to the boy prince of Castile was 
in a few years set aside. But the betrothal raised the prestige of England 
at the time, and was an important move in a skilfully played diplomatic 
game, the ins and outs of which are unfolded in Mr. Gairdner’s preface. 
He appends a note on the age of Mary, which, so the evidence he has col- 
lected goes to prove, was understated, in order to reduce the apparent 
disparity between the lady and her intended bridegroom, then in his ninth 
year. Diplomacy, which was answerable for betrothing Mary to a boy 
four years her junior, finally, as every one knows, wedded her to a man 
more than thirty years her senior, Louis XII of France. 

Miss Bateson has edited the ‘ Letters from the Bishops to the Privy 
Council, 1564,’ from a manuscript preserved at Hatfield House, and briefly 
summarised in the ‘ Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury,’ parti. Her attention was drawn to this document by the present 
bishop of Peterborough, who must therefore share with her and the 
Camden Society the gratitude due for a most valuable publication, throw- 
ing light on the working of the Elizabethan administration and supplying 
‘a complete religious census of the leading men of each county.’ These 
letters are the replies sent by the archbishops and bishops to questions 
put to them by the privy council in a letter of 17 Oct. 1564, not now 
known to be extant. From the answers, however, it is clear that the bishops 
were asked to classify the justices of the peace in their respective dioceses 
according as they were favourable, indifferent, or hostile to the proceed- * 
ings of the government in matters of religion, and also to name the 
persons who, in their opinion, were fit to be put into office and those who 
should be wegded out. They were also asked to make suggestions for 
the remedying of disorders, repression of popery, promotion of ‘ true 
religion,’ and so forth. For the most part the bishops obediently dis- 
charged their inquisitorial task, classifying the county gentlemen and 
leading townsmen by name with the qualification, as the case might be, 
of ‘ furtherers of true religion,’ ‘earnest furtherers,’ ‘indifferent,’ ‘ hinderers,’ 
‘obstinate adversaries,’ ‘frowardly superstitious,’ and other similar de- 
scriptions. Distinctions among supporters of the Reformation were 
evidently not of practical political importance. 


The bishops were not as yet concerned to exclude the advanced reformers 
from office, and there is nothing in these lists to show that they included among 
the men ‘not fit to be trusted’ any persons other than those who were reputed 
to have leanings towards Roman Catholicism. 


Here and there a bishop. betrays his consciousness of the invidious 
nature of the work thrust upon him. Bishop Scory of Hereford makes it 
a merit that he has supplied the fullest information in his power, 
‘altho I am persuaded that to certefie your honors according to your 
commaundment maie procure me moare hatered (which neadeth not).’ 
And after specifying his informers—his chancellor, the dean of the 
cathedral church of Hereford, and ‘euery deane rurall for his owne 
deanery ’—he beseeches the council ‘so to use and order both us and 
this good cause that we be not brought hereby in to further hatered, 
contempt, or daunger than must neades folowe.’ It is to Archbishop 
Parker’s credit that he avoids ticketing every man with his religious 
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description, and virtually declines to send in a black list of ‘ hinderers’ 
and ‘adversaries.’ For the county of Kent, where he has personal 
knowledge and good information to guide him, he supplies a list of persons 
who ‘ maye wel contynue to serve,’ or who are fit to serve—all of them, 
‘though not of like zeale in religion,’ yet at least ‘outwardly men 
conformable.’ With regard to the vacant dioceses of Llandaff and 
Oxford, he furnishes a list of gentlemen recommended to him, and 
accompanies it with a letter which may almost be considered as a reproof 
to his questioners. 

Syr, I send your honor the namys of such as be commended to me in these 
shiers; what these be & what others be, your honors of the councell knowe 
moche better than we can enforme youe, and as for myself, I know them not 
and somtyme enformers serve ther own turne «& gratifie ther frendes. 

As for bristowe diocesse the commendatory therof shuld haue sent his 
certificat. thus Jesus be with your honor, Yours euermore 

MATTHUE CaNTUAR. 

The ‘ Papers relating to Thomas Wentworth, first Earl of Strafford, 
from the Manuscripts of Dr. William Knowler,’ and edited by Mr. Firth, 
are also of great interest. Dr. Knowler, it will be remembered, was the 
editor of the two volumes of Strafford Letters published in 1789, under 
the superintendence of Strafford’s great-grandson, the earl of Malton, to 
whom Dr. Knowler was chaplain. In 1884 Mr. Firth bought a box of 
Dr. Knowler’s papers, containing, inter alia, several copies of unpublished 
papers relating to Strafford, some at least of which appear to have been 
obtained from ‘a certain Henry Goddard,’ who transcribed them from 
copies in the possession of Sir John Wentworth, of North Elmsal. From 
letters which passed between Dr. Knowler and Mr. Goddard, it may be 
gathered that the authenticity of Sir John Wentworth’s copies was 
admitted, but that Lord Malton ‘ did not think them proper to be made 
publick at present.’ The most remarkable document among them is one 
which Dr. Traill has referred to in a note to his ‘Strafford’ (‘ English 
Men of Action’ series), though, as it would seem, then knowing it only by 
report. It is headed ‘How the King should behave when the Bill of 
Attainder against the Earl of Strafforde is presented to him for the Royal 
Assent,’ and appears to have been drawn up by Strafford himself. 
Though undated, internal evidence shows that it must have been written 
on or after 8 May 1641, on the morning of which day the bill passed the 
lords. With this paper before us, it becomes plain how Strafford, after 
writing the famous letter of 4 May, in which he offered his life as a willing 
sacrifice for the reconciliation of king and people, could yet display 
surprise and incredulity, and exclaim in the bitterness of his soul, ‘ Put 
not your trust in princes,’ when he learned that his royal master had 
taken him at his word. The self-devoting letter may have been written 
in all sincerity, or it may from the first have been intended, according to 
the tradition preserved in Sir John Wentworth’s somewhat disjointed 
words, ‘but to move pity, no desire to die.’ This at any rate was the 
light in which Strafford had*come to regard it when he drew up the paper 
of 8 May. The king, according to the course there suggested, is ‘ to cause 
the Earl’s letter of the fourth of May to be read,’ but, notwithstanding 
‘the consent of the Party concerned,’ he is to refuse his assent to the 
bill, or to give it only on the distinct understanding that he is to be at 
liberty to spare Strafford’s life. A ‘ Bill to disenable me’ (here Strafford 
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drops from the third person, which he has hitherto employed, into the 
first) ‘from all publick employment, or giving any counsell directly or 
indirectly,’ is to be offered asa compromise ; but, whether this is accepted 
or not, the king is to be firm in declaring that he will not be constrained 
either actively or passively to take away the Life of a man, where his 
Conscience was fully informed, He was not guilty of the Crime wherewith he 
was charged .. . If the King will speak thus much resolutely, and move the 
Lords one by one, as also Mr. Solicitor, Pym, and some of the Principal Lower 
House men, . . . it is thought the Earl might yet be saved. 


Unhappily for Strafford and for the king’s own fame, ‘to speak thus 
much resolutely ’ was beyond the strength of Charles. 

The other items in the volume are some additional ‘ Hamilton Papers,’ 
of the date of 1648, deciphered by Mr. 8. R. Gardiner ; some laudatory 
anonymous ‘Memoirs of Nathaniel, Lord Crewe,’ bishop of Durham, 
edited by the Rev. Andrew Clark ; and a journal kept by Major Richard 
Ferrier, M.P., of Great Yarmouth and Hemsby, Norfolk, while travelling 
in France in 1687. Both the latter will repay perusal, though they have 
not the interest or the importance of the Strafford papers. 

Evita THompson, 


The History of the Australasian Colonies. By Epwarp Jenks, M.A. 

(Cambridge: University Press. 1895.) 
Mr. Jenks, now professor of law in University College, Liverpool, was 
formerly dean of the faculty of law at Melbourne University, and has 
already written on the government of Victoria. By his constitutional 
studies and by residence in Australia he is specially qualified to deal with 
the subject of the Australasian colonies, and he has given to the public in 
the present work an excellent account of those colonies. It is no light 
praise to say that Mr. Jenks has written a readable and interesting book, 
for the history of the Australasian colonies is by no means interesting to 
the ordinary reader, who is not specially concerned with land laws and 
the growth of constitutions ; and on these two difficult and dry points the 
writer embodies his knowledge so clearly and concisely that his book is 
at least as likely to be consulted in these particular respects as longer and 
more elaborate works. 

Australasia is one of the happy parts of the world which have little 
or no history in the ordinary sense. The romance of the past is 
meagre. No native wars, except in New Zealand, no foreign wars, no 
revolutions deserving the name have made the record picturesque. The 
historian must wish for his own sake that there were more incidents to 
relate, and Englishmen, while glad that Australia has been spared the 
sorrow and suffering with which Europe has been visited, must sometimes 
reflect that the Australian colonists would in the end have gained had 
they gone through the baptism of affliction. One of the best points in 
Mr. Jenks’s book is that, though he has lived in Australia and has full 
sympathy with its people, he does not forg@, as Australians occasionally 
do, how much they owe to the mother country. 

Australians are sometimes apt to speak as though they and their fathers 
had done the whole work of building up Australia. But if it be true—and it 
unquestionably is true in the matter of colonisation—that the beginning is the 
hardest task, the British tax-payer, who, in the early years of Australian history, 
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had plenty of claims on his pocket, is entitled’ to some of the credit of the 
achievement (p. 51). 


The mother country has poured out her treasure and her brains for the 
service of her favourite children (p. 314). 


Passages such as these state the bare truth. No country in the world 
could have treated its colonies more liberally than England has treated her 
Australasian possessions, and the fact has not been sufficiently recognised. 
Why Australia and New Zealand should have been so long unclaimed 
and unoccupied by Europeans, why the English so late in the day should 
have taken possession of these great southern territories without let or 
hindrance, must always be, to some extent, a matter of wonder. When 
at the present day every move of ‘any European power in the centre of 
Africa is jealously watched by its rivals, when every available bit of terri- 
tory on the earth’s surface is being greedily grabbed, it is difficult to 
realise a time, not so long ago, when a whole continent went a-begging. 
It may well seem to Englishmen little short of providential that Austral- 
asia was reserved to be theirs in the fulness of time, and they can hardly 
grudge New Caledonia to France, or part of New Guinea to Germany. 
The administrator of British New Guinea, it may be noticed, is, by a 
slip of the pen on p. 306, said to be Sir William Gregory, instead of Sir 
William Macgregor, and some figure appears to be missing in the note 
to p. 813. C. P. Lucas. 


A History of England. By Cuartes Oman, (London: Edward Arnold, 
1895.) 


An Advanced History of England. By Cyrim Ransome. (London: 
Rivington, Percival, & Co. 1895.) 
The Rise and Growth of the English Nation. In three volumes. By W. 


H. 8. Ausrey, LL.D. Vol. L., to a.v. 1899; Vol. II., a.v, 1899-1658, 
(London: Elliot Stock. 1895.) 


Ir can hardly be said that any of these books supplies a want. Since the 
appearance of Green's ‘ Short History of the English People’ we have had 
unnumbered text-books of English history, not one of which is comparable 
to Green’s masterpiece. It is devoutly to be wished that those who are 
capable of writing good text-books will turn their attention to the more 
needed work of original research, and that those who lack the training 
and qualifications necessary to a real student of history will recognise that 
they cannot produce good text-books. 

Mr. Oman’s ‘ History of England’ possesses a quality rare among text- 
books: it is readable. Mr. Oman avoids one besetting sin of writers of 
short histories: he knows the futility of trying to say everything. But 
he is often singularly ill-advised in his choice of omissions. It is hardly 
credible, and yet it is a fact, that he dismisses the whole of the constitutional 
reforms of Henry II in half a short paragraph. While the book contains 
many good things it bristles with inaccuracies, and is in need of a thorough 
and careful revision. To one of his mistakes—a peculiarly inexcusable 
one since the appearance of Green’s ‘Conquest of England’—he gives 
authority by misquoting a well-known document. ‘The old document 
called ‘‘ Alfred’s and Guthrum’s Frith ”’ (we are told on p. 40) ‘ gives the 
boundary of the Danelagh, or Danish setilement, thus: ‘‘ Up the Lea and 
then across to Bedford, up the Ouse to Watling Street, and so along 
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Watling Street to Chester.”’ Has Mr. Oman a new version of this docu- 
ment, unknown to Schmid, or Stubbs, or Green ? 

Professor Ransome’s book is a good deal more interesting than his 
shorter histories, and is a solid and accurate piece of work. There are 
some slight errors (or misprints) in dates, e.g. as to that of the death of 
Bede and of Eadric Streona. Since the appearance of Professor Vinogra- 
doff’s article in this Review identifying ‘ alod ’ with ‘ folkland,’ many of us 
would hesitate to assert (even in a lecture) that in the old English land 
system ‘the broadest distinction was between alod and folkland’ (p. 48). 
Professor Ransome has kept to the antiquated and conventional division 
of the subject by reigns of kings. This is especially regrettable, as the 
book is intended, among other classes, for teachers. Masters at public 
schools and elsewhere are often set to teach history when their own know- 
ledge of the subject is very inadequate. What such a teacher wants first 
is an intelligent division of the subject into periods, and the characterisa- 
tion of each period by the dominant fact or line of development in it. 
Without something of this kind—and Professor Ransome gives us nothing 
of the sort—history in the hands not of incompetent but of imperfectly 
trained teachers tends to degenerate into a string of meaningless events 
—the dreariest and most useless of all exercises of the memory. 

In ‘The Rise and Growth of the English Nation’ Dr. Aubrey has 
attempted a task beyond his powers. He has collected from a large 
number of sources many interesting and apt illustrations, but when he 
comes to the more fundamental and difficult problems of history he fails. 
His account of feudalism will serve to illustrate this, as well as his style 
and irritating system of punctuation. 


Holders of land were required to render personal service and aid, in men or 
in money, ia time of war. Substituted payments were called aids, reliefs, and 
scutage or shield-money; with certain gifts to the king on marriage ; for ward- 
ship; on sales; and when taking possession. All thiscame later. . . . Feudalism 
also helped to curb the power of the great barons, and to secure the rights of the 
people [vol. i. p. 135}. 

A. G. Litre. 


The handsome reprint of the Count de Montalembert’s Monks of the 
West, which Mr. Nimmo has just issued (six volumes; London, 1896), 
would not call for comment in these pages were it not that it has the 
advantage of an introduction from the highly competent hand of Father 
F. A. Gasquet, 0.8.B. In this ‘Sketch of Monastic Constitutional 
History’ the leading feature of the rule of St. Benedict is held to be 
its elasticity; the great virtue of the order was its ‘want of definite or- 
ganisation.’ The reform set on foot by St. Benedict of Aniane is con- 
sidered directly antagonistic to the conception of the greater Benedict. 
Nor does Dr. Gasquet approve, however much he may admire, the 
hierarchical system of Cluny, with the professional spirit it bred. The 
same exclusiveness he reprehends in the Cistercians, though he finds in 
their method of life a greater affinity to that of the original foundation. 
He is, however, in error in implying that the congregational organisation 
was part of the original design of the Cluniac reformers. He seems to 
us also to underrate the importance of the influence of Fleury on the 
consolidation of monasticism in England. But most of Dr. Gasquet’s 
remarks about the English monks are judicious and illuminating: we 
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may instance specially his account of the system of chapters, which in 
England alone was regularly carried out, and his comment on the evils of 
exemptions, from which England suffered less than any other country. 
The reader will also be grateful for the clear way in which Dr. Gasquet 
traces the later developments of monasticism, particularly in Italy and 
Germany. As for Montalembert’s work itself, it may not be out of place 
to add that it would gain greatly if it were not so long and if it were 
purged of some at least of its more notable faults. There are many 
references in it to current matters, which have lost the interest they 
possessed thirty-five years ago; these might well be omitted. And there 
are numerous cases of reliance upon authorities which later criticism has 
proved to be untrustworthy or spurious. The translation, moreover, 
would be improved if it had fewer exotic expressions, some of which 
require a technical knowledge of ecclesiastical French ; and the footnotes 
contain an unreasonable proportion of misprints. 


In The History of Northwmberland, by Mr. Cadwallader J. Bates 
(London: Elliot Stock, 1895), we have a sound and accurate book. The 
author writes about a subject with which he is thoroughly familiar, and 
though the treatment aims at being popular there is abundant evidence 
that he has made his investigations independently and at first hand. The 
style of the book, however, leaves a good deal to be desired ; and the facts 
are too much crowded together. If, we may add, it was necessary for 
Mr. Bates to go out of his way in his preface to attack Mr. Freeman's 
slight paper on ‘ The Percy Castles’ (republished in his ‘ English Towns 
and Districts’), it would have been better that he should have avoided 
making five obvious misstatements in eight lines. Such, however, are 
the lamentable results of the author’s solitary lapse from history into 
polemics. Elsewhere, if he sometimes lays too great a stress on favourite 
points of view, he is laudably fair and straightforward. 


A note on the first volume of the Yorkshire Royalist Composition 
Papers, edited by J. W. Clay, is printed in this Review (vol. ix. p. 580). 
The second volume (Yorkshire Archeological Society, Record Series, 
vol. xviii. 1895) contains the records of over two hundred more cases, 
including royalists of every class, and gives exact details of their estates 
and their part in the civil war. The editor has judiciously abridged the 
cases, and added brief notes referring to wills, pedigrees, and other sources 
of information concerning the persons mentioned. When completed the 
work will be of great value to local and family historians. 


Mr. Arthur D. Innes’s Britain and her Rivals in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, 1718-1789 (London : A. D. Innes & Co. 1895), represents a praise- 
worthy piece of work, based on the writings of Mr. Lecky, Captain Mahan, 
and Sir Alfred Lyall. It contains admirable maps and plans, and is 
characterised throughout by care, conscientiousness, and accuracy. The 
author has perhaps attempted to pack too much into one moderate-sized 
volume, and here and there he has been compelled to give an inadequate 
account of important matters. Certain defects in style should be remedied 
in a future edition. As an attempt to trace the rise of the British empire 
the volume is to be thoroughly recommended. 


yoL. XI,— NO, XLII. DD 











Periodical Notices 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. B. L. 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December.] 


The judicial inscription of Mantineia [of the 5th century B.c.]: by B. Kem [who 
prints and examines the text and discusses its interpretation].—Nachr. kon, 
Gesellsch. Wiss. Géttingen, 1895. 3. 

The date and mode of publication of Cicero’s letters to Atticus: by F. Leo.—Nachr. 
kon. Gesellsch. Wiss. Géttingen, 1895. 4. 

The Christian literature of the first two centuries: by C. Butter [on Harnack’s 
and other recent works].—Dublin Rev. 236. Jan. 

The manuscripts of Eusebius’s ‘ Vita Constantini,’ ‘ Laus Constantini,’ and ‘ Con- 
stantini oratio ad sanctum coetum:’ by I. A. Hetxen.—Nachr. kin. Gesellsch. 
Wies. Géttingen, 1895. 4. 

Note on a manuscript of Bede’s chronicle at Besancon of the ninth century, contain- 
ing interpolations: by L. Detistx.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lvi. 5. 

A Byzantine source used by Einhard: by G. Kurru.—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. 1895. 11. 

The dates of two charters of Charles the Bald to the abbey of St. Maur des Fossés: 
by A. Gry [who edits the texts, one of which is unprinted].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 
lvi. 5. 

Notes on certain manuscripts of baron Dauphin de Verna, in part recently acquired 
by the Bibliothéque Nationale : by L. Derisnz. [Among those of historical interest 
are a twelfth-century copy of Usuard’s Martyrology of the Carthusian monastery of 
Val-Saint-Hugon, with later additions—a list of benefactors and catalogues of the 
library (1224-1295) ; and a fourteenth-century volume containing Latin verses by 
Philip de Gréve and Guy de la Marche (de Marchia) and the ‘ Liber de generalibus 
Materiis tripartitus ’ of Humbert de Romans].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lvi. 6. 

Documents on the council of Basel [Martin V’s bull declaring Basel to be the seat 
of the council, 10 April 1424; the treaty between the city and the council 
regulating the relations between the inhabitants and visitors, 1433; and ordi- 
nances of the council and of the town council concerning the solemn reception 
of Felix V, 1440: printed by Ik. Taommen.--Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1895. 3. 

Legal opinions on the war between the Vallais and Milan [1486]: printed by T. von 
Lrespenav.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1895. 5. 

On the question of the preservation of the correspondence of Hadrian VI: by A. 
Prerer [who confirms the statement of Gregory XIII, that Hezius, the pope’s 
private secretary, carried off with him the whole of Hadrian’s foreign correspon- 
dence or state papers on his retirement from the curia in 1523].—Hist. Jahrb. 
xvi. 4. 

The scroll of the Egyptian Purim: by G. Marcoxioutx [printing, from a manuscript 
in the British Museum, the Hebrew text of this document, which relates the 
history of the calamity which befell the Jews during the revolt of Ahmed pasha 
against sultan Sulayman (1524). The editor supplies a translation and notes, but 
omits to state that the original was already published in 1862].—Jew. Qu. Rev. 
80. Jan. 
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Ercole Severoli and his diary on the council of Trent: by S. Menke [part of the 
diary was published by Déllinger as an anonymous work, but by A. von Druffel 
attributed to Massarelli].—Hist. Jahrb. xvi. 4. 

An unpublished letter of the tsar Ivan the Terrible to the emperor Mazimilian II 
[1566] contributed by M. Krasnentnntxov [the letter is preserved in the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan}.—Zhur. Min. Narod. Prosv. Jan. 

Gibbon and his memoirs: by F. Harrison [giving a short criticism of the historian’s 
position, and noticing the relation between the original and the published text of 
his memoirs. Lord Sheffield understood the duties of an editor in an extremely 
elastic manner].—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., ix. 

Philip Schaff as an historian: by G. P. FisHer.—Amer. Soc. Ch. Hist. vii. 


Heinrich von Sybel [t 1 August 1895]: obituary notices by R. OLpENBouRG, sen., and 
F. Merecxe.—Hist. Zft. lxxv. 3. 


The date of the fall of Nineveh: by F. pz Moor [who argues for 608 B.c. against 607). 
Rev. Quest. hist. lix. 1. Jas. 

Persian religion under the Achaemenidae: by C. p— Hariez [who argues that the 
Persians of that period did not acknowledge the authority of the Avesta].— 
Muséon, 1895. 5. 

The date of the birth of Christ in Hippolytus’s commentary on Daniel: by N. 
Bonwetscx [who attempts to ascertain the original text, and defends 25 Dec. 
A. M. §500, against Hilgenfeld’s 2 April].—Nachr. kin. Gesellsch. Wiss. Gottingen, 
1895. 4. 

The legal position of the Christians in the first two centuries: by P. Attarp.—Rev. 
Quest. hist. lix. 1. Jan. 

The early history of divine service [the derivation of the Breviary and the usage of 
Hours)].—Church Qu. Rev. 82. Jan. 

The indebtedness of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite to the Neoplatonist Proclus for 
his doctrine of evil: by J. Straumayr.—Hist. Jahrb. xvi. 4 (concluded from part 2). 

The Lukmanier pass in the middle ages: by W. A. B. Coontpex [who collects notices 
of its use, 747-966, from the late Annals of Disentis, and one of 1176 before the 
battle of Legnano from the ‘Annales Mediolanenses.’ This latter reference 
the author might have cited more conveniently, not from Plattner, but from 
the ‘ Gesta Federici I in Lombardia,’ p. 63, edited by O. Holder-Egger, 1892].—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1895. 4. 

The age of Saladin [in connexion with recent works on the crusades, discussed from 
the oriental point of view].—Quart. Rev. 365. Jan. 

The political theories of St. Thomas Aquinas: by R. W. Cartxyte.—Scott. Rev. 53. 
Jan. 

The spirit of reform before Luther : by M. J. Gaurris (on F. Rocquain’s work].—Bull 
Soc. Hist. Protest. Fran¢. xliv. 12. Dec. 

Conrad of Gelnhausen and the origin of the conciliar theory: by K. Wencx [who 
maintains his priority to Henry of Langenstein, and examines his ‘ Epistola Con- 
cordiae ’].—Hist. Zft. lxxvi. 1. 

The art of horsemanship [in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries].—Quart. Rev. 
365. Jan. 

The relations of Giovanni Anguissola (the conspirator against Pier Luigi Farnese) 
with Spain: by A. Bonanrpt [letters of Philip Il and others; Anguissola as Spanish 
auxiliary in the first French war of religion; his attempt to form a Spanish party 
among the Swiss and Biindner).—Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. vii. Sept. 

The embassy of Boisdauphin to Germany [1600]: by A. Banzav.—Rev. hist. lx. 1. Jan. 

Iouri Krijanitch, a Panslavist advocate of the seventeenth century [froman unpublished 
memoir in the archives of the Propaganda]: by P. Prertmve.—Rev. Quest. hist. lix. 
1, Jan. 

Exploration under queen Elizabeth : by C. R. Beaztey.—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., ix. 

The monetary movements of 1600-1621 in Holland and Germany: by W. A. Suaw.— 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., ix. 

Chambers of commerce; by L. J. Gras (giving an account of their history and organi- 
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sation in France from the time ‘of Colbert to the present day, with a brief sketch 
of their development in the rest of Europe].—Ann. Sciences Polit. x. 5, 6; 
<a. 1. 

Russian diplomatic correspondence in the eighteenth century, continued [despatches 
of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams and others].—Russk. Starina. Dec., Jan., 
Feb. 

The seizure of a Turkish flagship off Cos [1760]: by D. Brxetas [translated by W. 
Metcalfe].—Scott. Rev. 53. Jan. 

Carvalho, marquis of Pombal: by count J. pv Hamen pe Brevit.—Rev. hist. lx. 1. 
Jan. (continued from vol. lix. 1). 

Nelson and naval warfare.—Church Qu. Rev. 82. Jan. 

Opinions on the French revolution in the court of Ferdinand III of Tuscany [1792-4]: 
by A. Morena [from the unpublished ‘ Ricordi Storici’ of Pignatti].—Arch. stor. 
Ital. 5th ser. xvi. 4. 

Relations of Catherine II with Necker and others: by P. Matxov [with especial refer- 
ence to the work of Lariviére on the relations of Catherine with the French repub- 
lic}].—Russk. Starina. Jan. 

Gustavus IV and the grand duchess Alexandra Pavlovna [1794-1796]: by N. Drizen. 
I, II [an account of the marriage negotiations which were broken off from religious 
scruples by Gustavus].—Russk. Starina. Feb. 

The abbé de Montrichard and the French emigration to Fribourg [1794-1800]: by 
V. Prerre.—-Rev. Quest. hist. lix.1. Jan. 

Documents concerning the French intervention in Switzerland [1797-1798]: by E. 
Dunant [who prints two memoirs of Talleyrand from the French foreign archives 
and other papers].—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1895. 4. 

Some facts concerning the stay of the French royal family at Mittau in the year 1798 : 
by K. Vornsxr [describing the arrangements made by the Russian government for 
their residence].—Russk. Starina. Feb. 

Newspaper articles of the year 1800 on the union of Geneva with France: reprinted 
by J. Srrickier.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1895. 3. 

The lost letter of Stein (15 Aug. 1808] which was seized by Soult’s orders: by G. 
Cavarenac [who illustrates the political situation from other documents].-—Rev. 
hist. lx. 1. Jan. 

On the history of the union of Norway and Sweden [1814]: by D. Scuirer.—Hist. Zft. 
Ixxv. 3. 

The treaty of Simonoseki: by M. vAN DER KinpERE.—Reyv. Belg. 1895. 10. 

The origin of the war of 1870: by sir C. W. Due. [The article states the contradictory 
views which have been held as to the war having been one provoked by France or by 
Germany. It attempts to demonstrate that the war was inevitable from 1866, and 
was recognised as such by every one in Germany and by many in France ; that the 
emperor Napoleon III. allowed himself to be deceived as to the condition of his 
army, and initiated negotiations, in view of aggressive war, with the emperor of 
Austria, the later stages of which alone are described in general Lebrun’s recent 
book on his mission to Vienna. The archduke Albert accepted without sufficient 
inquiry the French military figures as regarded France and Prussia. The writer 
suggests facts which go to prove that the North-German chancellor was informed 
by count Andrassy and by signor Minghetti of the arrangements concluded with 
the view to the invasion of Germany by France and Austria in the spring of 1871, 
and of the absolute refusal of Austria to join in any war which might be begun 
only in the summer. The provocation of war in July 1870 by the resuscitation of 
the Hohenzollern incident followed as a matter of course. Even at the last moment, 
however, war could have been avoided for a time had not those who were able to 
force the policy of France believed in the possibility of a French victory which 
they had done nothing to prepare. Complaint is made incidentally of the unfair- 
ness to England of having induced her to propose, on behalf of the emperor 
Napoleon III., to Germany, disarmament at a moment when the plan for an ag- 
gressive invasion of Germany had been matured.]—Cosmopolis, 1. Jan. 

Bismarck at Versailles duriny the siege of Paris; by L. Navez (from Busch’s journal]. 
Rev. Belg. 1895. 6. 
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Historical study on direct and indirect taxation in Turkey: by A. Danon.—Rev. 
Etudes Juives, 61. 

The modern Jew [in connexion with recent works chiefly French and German).— 
Quart. Rev. 365. Jan. 


France 


A charter of Ivo, bishop of Sées, to the abbey of St. Peter at Chartres [1070-1072] : by 
R. Menuet [who disposes of its ascription by the abbé Métais to bishop Ivo of 
Chartres}].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lvi. 6. 

John I, count of Armagnac, and the national movement in the south of France in the 
time of the Black Prince: by A. Brevius.—Rev. Quest. hist. lix.1. Jan. 

The date of the birth of John of Orléans, count of Angouléme [not 28 June 1404, but 
between 1 May and 7 August 1399]: by G. Duront-Ferrier.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 
lvi. 5. 

The war of partisans in Upper Normandy [1424-1429]: by G. LerkvrE-PontaLis.— 
Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lvi. 5 (continued from liv., lv.) 

The church of Bordeaux during the last century of the English dominion [(1350- 
1450]: by E. Atuarn (concluded).—Dublin Rev. 236. Jan. 

Jean Meschinot, his life and works; his satires against Louis XI: by A. DE La 
Borvert. III; The ‘Lunettes des Princes.’—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lvi. 6 (con- 
cluded). 

The beginnings of the reformation at Saint-Quentin [from 1542]: by J. Pannrer. I.— 
Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xliv. 11. Nov. 

The maréchale de Saint-André and her daughters: by G. Cu&ment-Smron.—Rev. 
Quest. hist. lix.i. Jan. 

The princes of the house of Condé [on the seventh and last volume of the duke d’Au- 
male’s history].—Edinb. Rev. 375. Jan. 

The Bourbons as freemasons: by L. AmtaBiE [explaining the vodie d’acier incident 
of 17 July 1789 by the fact that Louis XVI was a mason].—Révol. Frang. xv. 6. 
Dec. 

The trial of Lowis XVI and the revolution of 31 May: by A. Corre [from hitherto 
unpublished letters of Blad, deputy for Brest].—Révol. Frang. xv. 6. Dee. 

A communist project in 1795: by A. LicoTENBERGER.—Révol. Frang. xv. 6. Dec. 

The central school of Périgueux: by M. Peutsson [giving interesting details on the 
educational system, 25 Sept. 1795-1803].-—-Révol. Fran¢. xv. 5, 6. Nov. Dec. 

Marshal Canrobert.—Edinb. Rev. 375. Jan. [The ridiculous note on the derivation 
of the word ‘ marshal’ on p. 55 should have been expunged.] 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


The German civil code (with a sketch of the history of German law]: by E. Scuuster. 
Law Qu. Rev. 45. Jan. 

The municipal administration of the middle ages considered as a model for the 
later territorial administration : by G. von Betow.—Hist. Zft. lxxv. 3. 

The communal constitution of Kremsier; by Dr. FRANkLGRinN.—Monatschr. Gesch. 
und Wissensch. Judenth. Jan. 

Sermons of Luther [1528-1529] from a manuscript at Copenhagen: by W. Meyer. 
Nachr. kén. Gesellsch. Wiss. Gittingen, 1895. 4. 

On the history of the legend that Luther committed suicide: by W. Pavtcs.—Hist. 
Jahrb. xvi. 4. 

An expulsion of Jews from Alsace in the sixteenth century; by I. Brocu.—Rev. Etudes 
Juives, 61. 

The first dispute concerning the Cologne nunciature and its influence on movements 
for church reform in the archbishopric of Cologne: by K. Unxet, with documents 
[1606].—Hist. Jahrb. xvi. 4. 

The origin of the edict of restitution [1629]: by M. Rrrrer.—Hist. Zft. lxxvi. 1. 

Letters of the duchess, afterwards electress, Sophia of Hanover to Frau A. K. von 

Harling: printed by E. Bopemann [a noticeable addition to the mass of materials 
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already at the disposal of the future biographer of the electress Sophia. Frau von 
Harling, as a familiar of the Heidelberg court and governess of Elizabeth Charlotte, 
was admitted to Sophia’s closest intimacy ; and these letters contain some curious 
confessions as to gambling, together with particulars as to the early days both of 
Sophia’s own children, and of her unhappy daughter-in-law, for whom she had 
little love to spare].—Zft. hist. Vereins Niedersachsen, 1895. 

The life of D. E. Jablonsky as hofprediger in the Prussian service: by J. Kvacsaua 
[from researches in various manuscript collections in Germany, England, and 
Bethlehem (Pennsylvania)].—Acta Universitatis Jurievensis, 1896. 1. 


Great Britain and Ireland 





Supplementary notes and corrections to ‘ Walter of Henley: by W. CunntncHam.— 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., ix. 

The English nouveauax-riches in the fourteenth century: by Miss A. Law [dealing with 
the consequences of the expulsion of the Jews and the suppression of the order of 
Templars in stimulating the rise of a capitalist class in England].—Trans. R. Hist. 
Soc., N.S., ix. 

Wyclif on English and Roman law [in the ‘ De Officio Regis’]: by F. W. Marrnanp.— 
Law Qu. Rev. 45. Jan. 

The supposed letter of Wyclif to Urban VI and some lost tracts written by Wyclif in 
his last days: by J. Losertu [who accepts Lechler’s view that the‘ letter’ is really 
a tract or flysheet, and maintains that it was written not in 1384 but at an earlier 
time shortly after Urban’s election in 1378. The lost tracts belong to 1383 or 1384). 
Hist. Zft. Ixxv. 3. 

The Lollards: by A. Snow.—Dublin Rev. 236. Jan. 

Alien merchants in England in the fifteenth century: by M. 8. Gruserr1.—Trans. R. 
Hist. Soc., N.S., ix. 

The Tudors and the currency [1526-1560]: by C. W. C. Oman.—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 
N.S., ix. 

Anglican orders and Parker’s consecration.—Church Qu. Rev. 82. Jan. 

Roman catholic opinions on the same question [1561-1609]: by T. E. Brincett.— 
Dublin Rev. 236. Jan. 

Narrative ofa journey through England and Scotland by Lupold von Wedel in 
1584-1585: translated by G. von Bitow.—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., ix. 

St. Andrews [1645-6]: by R. Wixx1amson [in connexion with D. R. Kerr’s essay].— 
Scott. Rev. 53. Jan. 

The diaries of Pepys and Evelyn.—Quart. Rev. 365. Jan. 

Sir Henry Halford [in connexion with W. Munk’s biography].—Quart. Rev. 365. Jan. 

Maynooth College: by P. Lyncu.—Dublin Rev. 236. Jan. 

The progress of England in the past sixty ycars.—Edinb. Rev. 375. Jan. 


Itay. 


The population of Sicily in ancient times: by G. Betocn (not much in excess of one 
million}.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N. S., xx. 1, 2. 

Italy under the Lombards: by J. B. Bury [chiefly on T. Hodgkin’s work].—Scott. 
Rev. 53. Jan. 

A series of bas-reliefs commemorating the Lombard league: by L. Beurrami.—Arch. 
stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. viii. Dec. 

Verona during the war against Frederick Baibarossa: by C. Crrotna [a discourse 
illustrated by valuable notes].—N. Arch. Ven. x. 2. 

Coins of the Roman senate [1184-1439]: by V. Caroprancui.—-Arch. della R. Soc. 
Rom. xviii. 3, 4. 

The corporations of arts and crafts at Vicenza: by P. Feice.—N. Arch. Ven. x. 2. 

The archives of the commune of Viterbo: by P. Savicnon1 [who continues his cata- 
logue from 1207 to 1286].—Arch. della R. Soc. Rom. xviii. 3, 4. 
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A recently discovered bull of Celestine V (confirming the privileges of the Celestinians 
of 8. Spirito, and dated two days before the gran rifiuto. Ii was secreted but 
respected by Celestine’s successors] : printed by F. Canasetiese.—Arch. stor. Ital. 
5th ser. xvi. 4. 

Sicilians at the university of Bologna in the middle ages: by N. Rovottco [giving a 
list 1300-1598 with an index of names].—Arch. stor. Sicil., N. S., xx. 1, 2. 

A report by Guitto Farnese, rector of the Patrimony, to John XXII at Avignon 
[giving town by town a statement of the taxes due to the papacy, and of the 
lamentable condition of the inhabitants]: printed by M. Anronenir.—Arch. della 
R. Soc. Rom. xviii. 3, 4. 1 

Catalogue of decds of notaries of Milan in the fourteenth century: by E. Morta.— 
Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. viii. Dec. 

The conflict between the Eremitani and the canons regular at Pavia in the fourteenth | 
century [merged in that between the marquis of Montferrat and Galeazzo Visconti, 
and between people and nobles] : by G. Romano.—Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. vii. Sept. 

The company of Orsanmichele and the Florentine book market in the fourteenth cen- 
tury [lists of books (1) sold to booksellers by the company, (2) sent to the studio 
to be valued, and then exposed for sale by the stationers, (3) given to religious 
bodies]: by F. Carapettese.—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xvi. 4. 

Filippo Villani, reader in Dante at Florence: by U. Marcuestnt [giving the payments 
by the commune for 1391-2, 1397-8, 1404-5. Villani held an annual university 
office, of which the salary varied from 150 to 50 gold florins}.—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th 
ser. xvi. 4. 

Sumptuary laws at Pistoia from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century: by A. 
ZANELLI [who prints that of 1558, giving curious details, e.g. the compulsory use 
of the yellow veil by courtesans, as at Florence}].—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xvi. 4. 

Francesco the elder of Carrara (his intrigues against Venice: (1) corruption, (2) assas- 
sination]: by V. Lazzartn1.—N. Arch. Ven. x. 2. 

Privileges granted by Giovanna II to the Sforza [1415-1433] by E. Cezant.—Arch. 

i stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. viii. Dec. : 

Documents from Fabriano [relating to the Sforza government in the March] : by A. 
GrananprEA.—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xvi. 4. 

The conspiracy of Girolamo Gentile [to expel the Milanese government from Genoa in 
1476]: by M. Rost [printing documents].—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xvi. 4. 

Correspondence of Cassandra Fedele (the philosopher) with Ludovico Moro: by A. 
Capretui.—Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. viii. Dec. 

The diary of Marcello Alberini [the most important contemporary source for the his- 
tory of the sack of Rome]: the text printed by D. Orano.—Arch. della R. Soc. 
Rom. xviii. 3, 4. 

Francesco Maurolico, the mathematician [author also of ‘ Sicanicarum Rerum Com- 
pendium’ (1562) ]: by F. Gvarvrone.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xx. 1, 2. 

Tortona in 1642-3: by G. Acxetut [who prints the text of a contemporary MS. on 
capture of Tortona by the French in 1642 and its recovery in 1643].—Arch. stor. 
Lomb. 3rd ser. vii. Sept. 

Monsignor Isidoro Carini, prefect of the Vatican library: obituary notice by R. Srar- 
raBpa.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xx. 1, 2. 


‘ Netherlands and Belgium 


The Old Frisian judicial system: by S. Grarama [on Heck’s work].—Gdtting. gel. Anz. 
1895. 11. Nov. 

The recently discovered state inscriptions of the abbey of Villers in Brabant [including 
directions for the use of the abbey water-clocks in the thirteenth century]: by 
P. Suerrpan.—Ann. Soc. archéol. Bruxelles, 1895. 3. 

The statutes of the house of canonesses of Bethlehem near Hoorn: printed by J. H. 
Gaute.—Arch. Nederl. Kerkgesch. v. 4. 

The social history of Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, and Liége from the fifteenth to the 

eighteenth century ; by M. Herns.—Rev. Belg. 1895. 3-7, 
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The Gueux at Namur: by C. Rantensecx.—Rev. Belg. 1895. 9. 

The Ghent newspapers during the Hundred Days and Louis XVIII’s stay in the 
town: by E. Romperc.—Rev. Belg. 1895. 11. 

The first years of the kingdom of the Netherlands [illustrated with documents from 
unpublished diplomatic correspondence at Paris and Vienna]: by P. Pouttet.— 
Rev, génér. 1895. 12. 


Russia 


The origin of criminal law in the grand-duchy of Muscovy: by V. KurprNovskt, con- 
tinued.— Zhur. Min. Narod. Prosy. Dec. 

The fall of the princess Sophia [Peter the Great’s sister]: by E. Scamurnto.—Zhur. 
Min. Narod. Prosv. Jan. 

Prince Potemkin: by A. Brickner [from the memoirs of count Langeron preserved in 
the state archives in Paris].—Istorich. Viestnik. Dec. 

The last days of the emperor Alexander I [from letters written at the time by Feodor 
Martos, then president of the commercial court].—-Istorich. Viestnik. Feb. 

The confession of Sherwood [the spy, of English origin, who gave the government 
information of the plot of the Dekabrists].—Istorich. Viestnik. Jan. 

Some curious facts relating to the last Polish insurrection: by L. Omextansxt.—Isto- 
rich. Viestnik. Jan. 

Prince Cherkaski and the government of Bulgaria during the years 1877-1878: by D. 
Anucurn, continued.—Russk. Starina. Dec., Jan., Feb. 


The peasants in Russian Lithuania: by F. Leontovicu.—Zhur. Min. Narod. Prosv. 
Feb, 


Spain 
Votes on the history of the Jews in Spain: by M. Kaysertinc.—Rey. Etudes Juives, 
61. 

Ferrand Martinez and the massacres of 1391: by H. C. Lea [an account, accompanied 
by a document, of the rise of the persecution of the Jews in Spain].—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. i. 2. 

The manuscript relating to the rising of the communes attributed to Gonzalo de 
Ayora: by M. Danvina [who decides against the attribution, compares the manu- 
scripts in the Biblioteca Nacional and in the royal library, and prints the chapter 
giving the theatrical representation at Valladolid of the election of Charles V as 
emperor ]—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxviii. 2. Feb. 


The will of the first marquis of Santa Cruz: printed by C. P. Pastor.—Boletin R, 
Acad. Hist. xxviii. 1. Jan. 


Switzerland 


A suspected Kiburg document of 1241: by R. Maac [who examines its relations to 
other documents of neighbouring date].—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1895. 5. 

Notes on count Rudolf of Rapperswil: by H. ZeuuER-WeERpMvLuER and by E. Kritcen. 
Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1895. 4, 1896. 1, 2. 

The old customs of Liitzelhard [the ‘ offnung ’ printed from a fourteenth-century manu- 
script at Carlsruhe]: by R. Hoprrter.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1896. 1, 2. 

Document on the landgravial rights in the Sisgau [1351]: printed by A. Bernovi1.— 
Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1896. 1, 2. 

Notes and documents concerning Albrecht of Bonstetten: by F. L. Baumann.— Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1896. 1, 2. 

Two economic ordinances from Zurtzach and Laufenburg in the Aargau [1529 and 
1533]: printed by E. Wextur and by F. Wernut.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 
1896. 1, 2. 

Some alleged forgeries of Gilg Tschudi: by P. C. von Puanta [who defends his state- 
ments concerning Flums].—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1895. 4. 

The Sonderbund: by P. Matter [who gives an account of the origin of the league of 
the seven Roman catholic cantons and ofits suppression, correcting incidentally 
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some of the statements in W.B. Duffield’s article in this Review, vol. vii. 675 (Oct. 
1895)].—Ann. Sciences Polit. x. 3, xi. 1. 


America and Colonies 


The government and religion of the Virginia Indians: by 8S. R. Hexpren.—Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Stud. in Hist. and Pol. Sci. xiii. 11, 12. 

Radisson and Groseilliers: by H. C. Campsett [who vindicates their claim to be th 
first white men to reach Lake Superior].—Amer. Hist. Rev. i. 2. 

The French in Canada; the early years of Bougainville and the seven years’ war: by 
R. pe Keratiam. IIL: The fall of Quebec [1759].—Rev. hist. lx. 1. Jan. (con- 
cluded from vol. lix. 2.) 

Judge Samuel Sewall [1652-1730]: by J. L. Eweru.—Amer. Soc. Ch. Hist. vii. 

The city government of Baltimore: by T. P. Tuomas.—Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. 
in Hist. and Pol. Sci. xiv. 2. 

The whigs of colonial New York: by C. Levermore (mainly devoted to the caree 
of William Livingston].—Amer. Hist. Rev. i. 2. 

‘The people the best governors:’ by H. A. Cusine [an account of a unique copy of 
an anonymous pamphlet of 1776].—Amer. Hist. Rev. i. 2. 

Office-secking during Washington’s administration: by Gamtarp Hunt.—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. i. 2. 

Western state-making in the revolutionary era: by F. J. Turner.—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. i. 1, 2. 

Monetary circulation in the United States [1878-1893]: by A. Viatnate [on the 
silver question and the results of the Bland and Sherman acts].—Ann. Sciences 
Polit. x. 6. 

The constitutional history of Hawaii: by H. E. Cuampers.—Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Stud. in Hist. and Pol. Sci. xiv. 1. 

French policy in Annam: by J. Sitvestre [down to 1861].—Ann. Sciences Polit. x. 
4-6, xi. 1. 
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LIST OF RECENT 


April 


List of Recent Historical Publications 


I, GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works of miscellaneous contents) 


AvtocrapHs, Facsimiles of royal, his- 
torical, literary, and other, in the 
department of manuscripts, British 
Museum. Ist series. London: Issued 
by the Trustees. Fol. 6/. 

Bexeique.—Inventaire des  cartulaires 
conservés dans les dépéts des archives 
de état. Pp. 123. Brussels. 

Bru (F.) Histoire de l’ancienne uni- 
versité de Provence, ou Histoire de la 
fameuse université d’Aix, d’aprés les 
manuscrits et documents originaux. I: 
1409-1679. Pp. 755. Paris: Picard. 
15 f. 

BrsiioTtHEgvE Nationale: Département 
des manuscrits. Catalogue des manus- 
crits francais. IV : Ancien fonds, 4587- 
5525. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 25 f. 

Brrcu (W. de G.) Catalogue of seals in 
the department of manuscripts in the 
British Museum. IV. Pp. 806. Lon- 
don: Issued by the Trustees. 36/. 

CasTELLANI (C.) Catalogus codicum Gre- 
corum qui in bibliothecam D. Marci 
Venetiarum inde ab anno MDCCXL ad 
haec usque tempora inlati sunt. Pp. 
174, plates. Venice (Milan: Hoepli). 

Havet (Julien), G@uvres de. 2 vol. Pp. 
456, 526. Paris: Leroux. 25 f. 

JasionskI (L.) Histoire de l'art militaire, 
accompagnée de morceaux choisis des 
grands écrivains militaires. Limoges: 
Lavauzelle. Pp. 458. 5 f. 

James (M. BR.) A descriptive catalogue of 
the manuscripts in the Library of Kton 
College. Pp. 142. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. 5). 

——-——A descriptive catalogue of the 
manuscripts in the Library of Jesus 


College, Cambridge. Pp. 130. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 5/. 

James (M.R.) A descriptive catalogue of 
the manuscripts in the Library of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Pp. 98. 
Cambridge: University Press. 5/. 

Knutret (W. P. C.) Catalogus van de 
pamfletten-verzameling berustende in 
de koninklijke bibliotheek. II, 2: 1668- 
1688. Pp. 477. The Hague: Alge- 
meene Landsdrukkerij. 4to. 

Kocu (G.) Beitriige zur Geschichte der 
politischen Ideen und der Regierungs- 
praxis. II; Demokratie und Konstitu- 
tion [1750-1791] Pp. 242. Berlin: 
Gaertner. 

Lawrence (T. J.) The principles of inter- 
national law. Pp. 688. London: Mac- 
millan. 12/6. 

Licutroot (J. B.) Historical essays. Pp. 
245. London: Macmillan. 

Lorenz (0.) Genealogisches Handbuch 
der europiischen Staatengeschichte. 
Berlin: Hertz. 7m. 

Martens (W.) Weltgeschichte: ein Hand- 
buch fiir das deutsche Volk. Pp. 299, 
160, 294. Hanover: Manz & Lange. 
8 m. 

Merxyer (0.) Historischer Riickblick auf 
die Verpflegung der Armeen im Felde. 
I. Pp. 201, maps. Vienna; Seidel. 
4-40 m. 

Preriine (P.) La Russie et le Saint-Sidége : 
études diplomatiques. I. Pp. 463. 
Paris: Plon. 7:50 f. 

Scuanz (P.) Das Alter des Menschen- 
geschlechts nach der heiligen Schrift, 
der Profangeschichte, und der Vor- 
geschichte. Pp.100. Freiburg: Herder. 
1-60 m. 


Il. ORIENTAL HISTORY. 


ArcyptiscHE Urkunden aus dem kiénig- 


lichen Museum zu Berlin. Koptische 
und arabische Urkunden. II, 4-6. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 4to. 7.20 m. 


Au-Faxuri, Ibn At-Tiktaka. Histoire du 
khalifat et du vizirat depuis leurs origi- 
nes jusqu’aé la chute du khalifat abbas- 
side de Bagdadh, avec des prolégoménes 
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sur les principes du gouvernement. 
Nouv. éd. du texte arabe par H. Deren- 
bourg. Paris: Bouillon. Pp. 50. 25 f. 

Cuts (J. A. van der). Dagh-Register ge- 
houden int Casteel Batavia vant passee- 
rende daer ter plaatse als over geheel 
Nederlandts-India, anno 1665. Batavia: 
Landsdrukkerij. Pp. 443. 

EpersHem {A.) History of the Jewish 
nation after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem under Titus. Revised by H. A. 
White. Pp. 568. London; Longmans. 
18/. 

Erret (E. J.) Europe in China: the 
history of Hong Kong to the year 1882. 
London: Luzaec. 15). 

Hoorer (G. B.) De kriegsgeschiedenis 


Ill GREEK AND 


Beavcuet (L.) Etudes sur l’ancien droit 
attique: de la polygamie et du con- 
cubinat & Athénes. Pp. 64. Paris: 
Larose. 

Bryant (E. E.) The reign of Antoninus 
Pius. Pp. 216. Cambridge: University 
Press. 

Dionis Coccerant (C.) Historiarum Ro- 
manorum quae supersunt, edidit U. P. 
Boissevain. I. Pp. exxvi, 539. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 24m. 

Gipson (Edward). The history of the 


IV. 


Bastvet (colonel). La bataille de Poitiers- 
Maupertuis [19 septembre 1356), d’aprés 
la chronique de Geffroy le Baker de 
Swinbrook. Pp. 15. Poitiers: imp. 
Blais et Roy. 

Bastmuiense Concilium.—Studien und 
Quellen zur Geschichte des Concils von 
Basel. I. Studien und Dokumente der 
Jahre 1431-1437. Herausgegeben von 
J. Haller. Pp.480. Basel: Reich. 16m. 

Baumonxt (H.) Etude historique sur 
Vabbaye de Luxeuil [590-1790]. Paris: 
Lechevalier. 3 f. 

Créement IV, Les registres de [1265- 
1268}. Recueil des bulles de ce pape, 
publiées ou analysées, d’aprés les manus- 
crits originaux des archives du Vatican, 
par E. Jourdain. III. Pp. 257-344. 
Paris: Fontemoing. 4to. 8°40 f. 

EcxkenstEIn (Lina). Women under mon- 
asticism: chapters on saint lore and 
convent life [5co-1500]. Pp. 512. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 15/. 

EpistuLaE imperatorum, pontificum, alio- 
rum inde ab a. CCCLXVII usque ad 
a. DLIII datae. Avellana quae dicitur 
collectio. Recensuit O. Guenther. I: 
Prolegomena; Epistulae I-CIV. (Cor- 
pus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Lati- 
norum. XXXV, 1.) Pp. xciv, 493. 
Leipzig: Freytag. 14-80 m. 

Ficker (J.) Untersuchungen zur Rechts- 

- geschichte. Untersuchungen zur Erben- 
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van Nederlandsch-Indié [1811-1894]. 
I. Pp. 357. The Hague. 

Manarry (J. P.) The empire of the 
Ptolemies. Pp. 560. London: Mac- 
millan. 12/6. 

Protemy Philadelphus, Revenue laws of. 
Edited by B. P. Grenfell. Pp. 309. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 4to. 31/6. 

Sayce (A. H.) The Egypt of the Hebrews 
and Herodotus. Pp. 358. London: 
Rivington. 7/6. 

SrreceiBerc (W.) Rechnungen aus der 
Zeit Setis I [circa 1350 v. Chr.] mit 
anderen Rechnungen des neuen Reiches, 
herausgegeben und erklirt von. Text 
und Tafelband. Pp. 99, plates. Strass- 
burg: Triibner. Fol. 70 m. 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
Ed. by J. B. Bury. I. Pp. Ixviii, 464, 
map. London: Methuen. 6). 

Gopiey (A. D.) Socrates and Athenian 
society in his day: a biographical 
sketch. Pp. 232. London: Seeley. 4/6. 

Kre2 (T.) Quellenkunde des rémischen 
Rechts. Pp. 135. Leipzig: Deichert. 
2 m. 

Ramsixy (W. M.) St. Paul, the traveller 
and the Roman citizen. Pp. 410. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 10/6. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 


folge der ostgermanischen Rechte. II, 
2. Pp. 401-665. Innsbruck: Wagner. 
8 m. 

Frovpe (J. A.) Lectures on the council of 


Trent. Pp. 305. London: Longmans. 
12/6. 

Ganvenses, Annales. Publ. par F. Funck- 
Brentano. Pp. xlviii, 132. Paris: 
Picard. 4°25 f. 

Grecorre IX, Les registres de. Recueil 


des bulles de ce pape, publiées ou ana- 
lysées, d’aprés les manuscrits originaux 
du Vatican, par L. Auvray. IV. Pp. 
785-1008. Paris: Fontemoing. 4to. 
8°40 f. 

Haciocrapnicorum Graecorum, Catalogus 
codicum, bibliothecae nationalis Pari- 
siensis, ediderunt hagiographi Bollan- 
diani et H. Omont. Pp. 372. Brussels. 
12 f. 

Hauck (A.) Kirchengeschichte. III, 2: 
Das Uebergewicht des Kénigtums in 
der Kirche und der Bruch desselben 
durch Rom. Pp. 389-1041. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 10°50 m. 

Hetrert (Freiherr von). Gregor XVI 
und Pius IX: Ausgang und Anfang 
ihrer Regierung [Oct. 1845—Nov. 1846]. 
Pp. 189. Prague: Bursik & Kohout. 
(3°20 m.) 

Hieronymus. Viri inlustres. Griechische 
Uebersetzung herausgegeben von G. 
Wentzel. (Gebhart & Harnack’s Texte 
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und Untersuchungen. 
63. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 

Lea (H.C.) A history of auricular con- 
fession and indulgences in the Latin 
church. I. Pp. 523. Philadelphia: 
Lea. (London: Sonnenschein.) 

Lexmann (F.) Die Katechetenschule zu 
Alexandria kritisch beleuchtet. Pp. 
115. Leipzig: Lorentz. 2m. 

Marctr Diaconi vita Porphyrii episcopi 
Gazensis. Pp. 137. Leipzig: Teubner. 
2°40 m. 

Miuupacuer (E.) Deutsche Geschichte 
unter den Karolingern. Pp.672. Stutt- 
gart: Cotta. 8m. 

Nevpaver (A.) Medieval Jewish chroni- 
cies and chronological notes, ed. by. 
If. Pp. liii, 255. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 4to. 18/6. 

Pastor (L.) Geschichte der Piipste seit 
dem Ausgange des Mittelalters. III. 
Pp. lxvii, 888. Freiburg: Herder. 11 m. 

Porruast (A.) Bibliotheca historica medii 
aevi. Wegweiser durch die Geschichts- 
werke des europiischen Mittelalters bis 
150v. 2nd ed. I, 2. Pp. 321-800. 
Berlin: Weber. 12 m. 


XIII, 8.) Pp. 


LIST OF RECENT 


April 


Soum (R.) Outlines of church history. 
Tr. by Mary Sinclair. Pp. 266. London: 
Macmillan. 3/6. 

Srrrra (F.) Zur Geschichte und Littera- 
tur des Urchristentums. II: Der Brief 
des Jakobus; Studien zum Hirten des 
Hermas.- Pp. 437. Gittingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht. 10 m. 

Urrecut.—Bullarium Traiectense. Ro- 
manorum pontificum diplomata -quot- 
quot olim usque ad Urbanum Papam 
VI [an. 1378] in veterem episcopatum 
Traiectensem destinata reperiuntur, 
collegit et ed. G. Brom. II, 3. Pp. 241- 
334. The Hague: Nijhoff. 

Vatois (N.) La France et le grand 
schisme d’Occident. I, II. Paris: 
Picard. 15 f. 

Werzsacker (C, von). The apostolic age 
of the Christian church. Tr. by J. 
Millar. II. Pp. 434. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 10/6. 

Zenker (R.) Das Epos von Isembard 
und Gormund: sein Inhalt und seine 
historischen Grundlagen. Pp. 203. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 


Vy. HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


Bourry (M.) Choiseul & Rome [1754- 
1757]: lettres et mémoires inédits. Pp. 
342. Paris: C. Lévy. 7:50 f. 

Burrows (M.) The history of the foreign 
policy of Great Britain. Pp. 386. 
London. 

Depovuvres (L.) Le pére Joseph polé- 
miste, ses premiers écrits [1623- 
1626}. Pp. 637. Paris: Picard. 

Dover (T. A.) Gustavus Adolphus: a 
history of the art of war after the 
middle ages to the end of the Spanish 
succession war. Pp.867. Boston, U.S.A. 

Hane (Joachim). Journal in France 
[1653-1654]. Ed. by C. H. Firth. Pp. 
xxxii, 103. Oxford: Blackwell. 

Le Breton (A.) Rivarol; sa vie, ses 
idées, son talent. Pp. 388. Paris: 
Hachette. 

Lusomirsxi (prince). Histoire contem- 
poraine de la transformation politique 
et sociale de l'Europe. VI: France et 
Allemagne [1868-1871]. Paris: C. 
Lévy. 7°50 f. 

Mato (C.) Précis de la campagne de 1859 
en Italie. Pp. 297. Brussels: Falk. 
5 f. 

Mayer (J.) Die franzésisch-spanische 
Allianz in den Jahren 1796-1807. I: 
1796-1806. Pp. 66, Linz: Ebenhich. 

Oppo (H.) Le Chevalier Paul, lieutenant- 


général des armées navales du Levant 
[1598-1668]. Paris : Le Soudier. 12mo. 
3°50 f. 

Rovvier (F.) Les premiers combats de 
1814: prologue de la campagne de 
France dans les Vosges. Paris: Cerf. 
3°50 f. 

Sparn.—Correspondencia de los principes 
de Alemania con Felipe II, y de los 
embajadores de éste en la corte de 
Viena [1556-1598]. V: [desde 5 de 
Septiembre de 1572 4 28 de Diciembre 
de 1574]. (Coleccién de documentos 
inéditos para la historia de Espaiia. 
CXI.) Pp. 520. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 

Sront (A.) Les galéres royales dans la 
Méditerranée de 149641518. Pp. 41. 
Besancon : imp. Jacquin. 

Sroerxk (F.) Nouveau recueil général de 
traités et autres actes relatifs aux rap- 
ports de droit international. Continua- 
tion du grand recueil de G. F. de 
Martens. 2° série. XX,2. Pp. 283- 
680. Gdttingen: Dieterich. 16 m. 

Vanpat (A.) Napcléon et Alexandre I*': 
alliance russe sous le premier empire. 
Ill: Larupture. Paris: Plon. 8 f. 

Warscnaver (0.) Geschichte des Socia- 
lismus und Communismus im neun- 
zehnten Jahrhundert. III: Lovis 
Blanc. Pp. 163. Berlin: Bahr. 3 m. 


A. FRANCE 


Barrp (H.M.) The Huguenots and the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. 2 vol. 
Pp. 594, 622, maps. London: Paul, 
Triibner, & Co. 30/. 

Beziers (M.) 


l’état historique et géographique du 
diocése de Bayeux. Publiés par G. Le 
Hardy. II: Archidiaconé de Bayeux. 
Pp. 555. Rouen: Lestringant. 12 f. 


Mémoires pour servir & Borgeu.i dr Serres (colonel). Recherches 
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sur divers services publiques du trei- 
ziéme au dix-septiéme siécle. Pp. 612. 
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